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the work which bespeaks the authoi'-s great industry and deep 
^scholarship H« infellectural acumen and grasp of educational 
problems as revealed m the Upam$ads are noteworthy His 
•capacity for critical assesstt'cnt and the power of presentation 
•arc extensive He has studied the classics, viz. the Upamjads 
-with aitical insight 

The work is divided riito fifteen chapters and m each of 
them the author has given a crtitcal evaluation of the aspects 
•concerned The work is contribution to the field of 

■educational research The present day student -of educauon 
<ughtwbe thankful to the author for the study of the philo- 
sophy of educaUon in the IiSht of some Indian thoughts of the 
past His Irealraent u thorough and bis style of wnung will 
readers 

The author’s treatment is original and language perspi_ 
<uous and the account cohet^uL The work can be ranked as an 
entellectual treat 
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PREFACE 


r work was submitted as a thesis under the- 

title EdacaUon tn the VpanUads' foi the Ph D degree of the- 
Gauhati Unrrersity and was approved by it m 1976 

Itt this work an attempt has been made to collect the 
materials on education m all its facets as revealed m the- 
(/panijadt and to arrange and discuss them systematically under 
appropriate heads The materials arc galhcied mainl> from the 
most authentic and recognised Upanlfods which arc ten m 
number Due attention has been paid to make the studj 
objccti« as far as possible and the method followed is descrip 
tivc The scope of the studv is limited to the different facets of 
education and the ideas and ideals of education as recorded m 
the Upanlfacb 

Thus the object of tins work is to furnish an account of the 
CJx'/f/tcdic pnrciples of education b) analysing and s>sttma 
tising them The work has been divided nto fifteen chapters, 
each chapter dealing with a particular aspect and compruinu. 
«c^efaI «cctions 

There are ^otral books on Educaiior J system of Arcju*! 
India by many savants like F E Ke-i), Dr A S Aliekar, Dr 
Radhakunnid Mukherjee, S V Venk itcsvara S R Dis who 
arc the pioneers in this panii-ular brarch of Indology Their 
works arc quite comprehensne arri cover almost all the periods 
of the anuent history of Jnilii so far as education is concerned 
Education as revealed m all its available aspects m the 
alone has not been cvhaustivciy and cvclusivcly dealt 
With by anv scholar Therefore 1 feel that there u sufficient 
'copc for the present work which is absolutely limited to the 
Vpanifodic period of Ancicrt Indian History and Culture 

Thciicrk hss beend^fsivd siKl itis nith great di^>cv}>y 
that I had to finish it for 1 am shouldering the onerous- 
responsibilities of orgarisirg a Eiuvenity Library ard the. 



Teaching Department of Library Science newly instituted in the 
University since 1966. 

The author begs to acknowledge his heart-felt deep grati- 
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I have also to record iny gratitude to those who made it 
•possible for me to press it into print and present it before the 
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Introduction 


The Upantsads form an integral part of the Vedas, the 
earliest record of Indian culture and civilization The term 
Veda^ IS derived from the root Vld to know and means 


Ccnowledgcie Divtne knoM ledge This knowledge vvas visualised 
Jby the ancient R^is of India as the result of their austere 
penances It is this revealed knowledge « hich guides us m 
•every sphere of our social and cultural life This knowledge 
has been used as a synonym of Bra/iman which is the source of 
all life, light and bliss from which this universe has been 
anamfested, and this knowledge par excellence has been handed 
<lowo from generation to generation by the verbal transmission 
to be compiled only about 1500 B C *, and hence the Veda has 
^turned the appelation of smr/ or ‘the rhythm of the infinite 


heard by the soul' ^ ^ 

The Vedic literature may be broadly divided into three 
jnain divisions viz (1) the karma kanda or the ritualistic 
secaon. (2) the Upasana kanda or worship section and (3) 
Ihc Jnana kanda oz knowledge section The first two forming 


The word 'Veda has Tor iM origin ihe Aryan root Vid 

P^hslphy ^Vol I (London George 

P 128 ^ , i 

Max Muller sW^OM^nS a°nd*' G °Hos^ne 1^ B C 
Jacobi 4000 BC. O^ber^ and O 

Winfernitz and Hang « 8 Comhrids> 

and Whitney 2000 1500 BC Sw Kapso^ 

History of Ind a Vol I (Lena®" & Co 1P68' 

i?9S100 N ne XamsaUen of M.o (Calcutta 

The Author, 1925) PP 54 57 
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ibt kama^kanda dca.\ vj\th the- sacrificial rites and ccrcmoni^ 
and the third one constituting the jnana^kSrda deals ssith tbt 
philosophical and theosophical speculations. The traditional 
dhlsions are : 

(1) Samfuias (‘Sam’ together, Vif/o* put) or Mantras 
that is collection of hymns, prayers, incantations,, 
etc. 

(2) Btahmanas (or the ritualistic precepts) deal nith the- 
sacrificial rites and ceremonies. 

(3) Aranyakas (or the esoteric doctrine) and 

(4) Vpani^ads (or the philosophical speculation ) comer 
last. 

The /rcn>oicas are hte appendices to Brohmanas. They 
contain every thing which was of a secret and mjsterious 
nature that can he taught and learnt in the forest alone. 
Wmtemitz* says that the main contents of these arc no longer 
rules for the performances of the sacrifices and the explanation 
of ceremonies, but the mysticism and symbolism of sacrifice, 
priestly philosophy. 

Vpani^ads deal with lbs philosophy of Brahman and 
Updsana of ibe Absolute or Ktrguna and qualified or Saguna 
Brahman respectively. 

UpanUads and such portions of the Aranyaka, as deal 
v,\‘Cnihzjhanakanda, form the source of all the later philoso- 
phical treatises of India, and in fact all the schools of 
philosophy hase emerged from this common source. The 
central theme of the Vpanifods is : 

(1) the uni>ersal soul, namely the Brahman, 

(2) the indiridoal self and its union with the Brahman, 

(3) the transmigration of individual sculs and final 
beatitnde, etc. 

It sects to investigate “the problc its cf ite ircrnirg cf 
life and t he world and of the relation of the individcal to the 

3 M ^'aXtraia.—A Emorj of Jndicn httrcurr, \c\ 1 C£’tt.Ua 
Uaiversjiy of CalarMa,. 1»7), p. 235 


great unseen forces of the uoiveise"*. 


As these portions form the concluding part of the Vedi'- 
literature, it has been called ‘VcdJnta\ i.e. the end of the 
l^edas, and treated as one of the three prasthanas of the Vedanta 
school of philosophy. It is also known as the BraJima-vld}d 
Of Rahasya. Broadiy speaking, means secret know- 

ledge and this knowledge is considered sacred and spiritual. 
According to the knowledge of the inmost self in us 

is the spirirual knowledge which can alone lead us to spiritual 
freedom. The samhlfSs are di^dded into four : Rk-somhUa, 
Sdma-satnhlta, Yajur^samhiiti and Athanan-samfnta called 
respectively Bg-irdo, Santa \eda, Yajur \eda and Arhana-veda. 
Rg-teda contains tnantras called Ms, and they are in the 
poetic form of prajers, praises and hymns of the gods. 
5onjfl-iedia contains melodious songs of the gods. Yajur-teda 
deals with the sarcriflcc and sacrtficial rites and formulas and 
the Athar\a-\'€da deals w’ith the Arts and Sciences and also 
with fotnula of both white and black magic. 

77ie Ved/c Yitentutc comprises t (1) the four Vedas mea-^ 
tiooed above ; (2) the Brd/i/Mcw or ritual treatises ; (3) the 
Aranyakas or the forest treatises which constitute the couludmg 
portions of the Brdhmanas tmd (4) Upan^ads, which form 
the foundation of much of the later Indian philosophy*. 

To each of these four sanihliSs are attached different 
BrShmanas and Aranyakas and Upaniyads. The positions of 
the different Upanifads belonging to different samhttas are as 
follows— (See PP. 4-5) 

Thus Upanifads form parts of the concluding chapters of 
the BrShmanas, Aranyakas and some of the Vedic-sadihiras and 
hence they are called the Vedanta— the tad of the Vedas^ 
Samkara the renowned commentator of the Upanifads refers 
to them as forming the concluding parts of their respective 
Brahmanas. The unity in the subject matter of these various, 
treatises was recognised from the very beginning. 


4. 

5. 


R. E. Home— 7Zt<r Thirteen Principal Upanifads (London t 
Oxford University Press. 1921; Indm prt . first IWk P- 1 
S/ieyeJopoedia BrllonnicO/ Vol 12 (Chicsgo . Oxford tind. 
London. 1951), p. 24? 


BrUhitmi^s 
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tll Krim Yajuncila [n] Vanml Up [8th and 9th] 



[ml Afanlukya 
[iv] JabSla 

About 27 Upaniiads 
are attributed to Aihnr 
vmec/fl 
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The number of Upanisads'is large and some of them arc 
considered as major and the rest minor. The Muktika 
Upanisad which b a minor one furnishes us with a list of one 
hundred and eight Upani^ads and they are classified under 
different Vedas. The collection coasisting of lOS different 
"treatises is knovs'n as the collection and is considered 

to be of southern origin. Another collection coastsling of 52 
boohs is known as Ndrdyana collection. Colebrooke in his 
collection admitted 52 books but that list is not identical with 
the colleaion. Darasukho, the eldest son of 

Shahjahaa, who v-as a great admirer of the UpanUads arranged 
to translate them into Arabic and the numt«r of such works 
goMupto52, In fact the number of Upanfiods cxceed>tv.o 
hundred, though the Indian tradition puis it at one hundred 
and eight. But of these again the principal Upamsads are said 
to be tea*. 


The Braiimmitra one of the most important books in 
Indian religious and philosophical literature mentions only the 
following ten Upanifads : 


(1) Chandogyo, 

(2) Bfhadaranyakc, 

(3) iCc\ha, 

(4) TcUtiriya 

(5) ICausitald, 

( 6 ) Murdaka, 

(7) Prasna, 

( 8 ) Srefayratara 

(9) Aitareya, 

(10) Jabula 


In Ms celebrated commentary on the BrahmasOtra 
^ ra made reference xo fifteen Upaniyads %\izh zs 


(1) Chandogya 

( 2 ) Bfhadaraiyaka 

(3) Tatitirlya 

(4) MundaVa 


“IntroJasiiKi”, Prinapd Vpara- 
fads tLoa^ra . Gsor^e AJtei Sl Uawa 1953). pp J 
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(5) Katba 
(Q kau^uaki 

(7) Syctahatara 

(8) Proina 

(9) Altars a 
(10) Jabala 

(12) \fabarara)artt 

(12) ha 

(13) Pamgala 

(14) kcna 

(15) Mnlkya 


^amkara has wnlten comracntarj on tte following 

XJpanisads 

(1) 

(2) Afna 

(3) hatha 

(4) Prasna 

(5) Mur(fako 

(6) Man^uk}a 

(7) Tain(ri}a 

(8) Auareya 

(9) Clandog)a 

(10) BTbadurartyaka 

( 11 ) S^^las^atata 

The first tea are recognised as the principal 
We shall focus our attention on these Upamsads for th 
purpo - of onr study of the proposed work 


Modern scholar* generally agree that the ancient prose 
npanalt Attar ya hauyilaki Chaadasia 
and Brhaiiraayaka togelncr with ha and hatla belong to 
eight and seventh cen tunes B C’ 

But It IS very difiicult to trace cither any log cal or chro- 
one later 


Dr S Radhakrshaan lattodurt on 

p 2 


neJ’rincipd Vpani 
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We do not even Bnd any accurate evidence of any- 
systematic deveiopment of the philosophical specuiation 
can help us to determine their chronology. “The Upani?ads 
observes Dr. Radhakrishnan, “are vehicles more of spintuat 
illumination than of systematic reflection. They reveal to us 
a world of rich and varied spiritual experience rather than a. 
world of abstract philosophical categories. Tbeir truths are 
verified not by logical reason but by personal experience 
Their aim is practical rathertban speculative”®. 

However, wc propose to take a bird's eye view of the- 
principal Upanisads which are ten in number with a special 
reference to the sphere of education leaving aside their bearing’ 
on religious and philosophical speculations. 

ISa upanisad 

This Upanisad forms the last chapter of the white Yajur- 
xeda and consists of eighteen \erses only. Tt is a >ery small 
but authentic Upanisad and it has a great importance in the- 
Vedantle literature of the later age. 

Isa Of Isaiasya which is so called after the first word 
of the first verse’ is comparatively a small treati«e which 
inculcates the moral leaching as *Not to co\ct other’s wealthy 
but to enjoy what is given by God’. One is to perform one’s 
own duty in a spirit of non-attachment and live a life of long 
hundred years and enjoy the fruit of bis own labour and not 
to co\-ct other's wealth or properly. It is useless to thiak 
of enjoyment in terms of somebody’s wealth. The teacher 
says that to enjoy what is risen to us and to coset other's 
wealth is to display ignoTance. To be satisfied with sshat is 
gisen to us is the source of real enjoyment and happiness. 

Whoever see, all thing, in God, and God in all things 
does not ha^c any one or keep him separate from any one. 

The idea of looking opon every thing as one's own self 
is indeed n lofty one and that the same self is eseiywherc is 
the key note orthe highest philosophy of life. It is for this. 

I ThxJ , pp 23'4 

9 Li iJ fisr idsn sanem yat klrrea JagctjCm jegef 
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reason that the teacher of the preaches that to do 

good to others is the highest morality. By such teachings the 
student can have a broader oullool:, ennoble their mind and' 
develop their higher thought io life- 

In this C/yjanftati the teacher has made a bold departure 
from the usual precept of the Vpaitfad to jncukate devotion 
to knowledge in preference to action. Here the teacher brings 
out the synthesis of action and knowledge and considers it 
as the eiTectual means to attain perfection in life, and declares 
that the action and knowledge arc to be pursued with equal 
stress. Action which is not inspired by knowledge cannot 
bring out fruitful results. Knowledge without action is barren. 
Mere action leads one to darkness and again mere ideation 
leads him still to a deeper darkness. Thus it js said that 
mere ideational Icnowledgc and activity are both meaningless 
and cannot lead a man to illumination. The teacher, there- 
fore. holds that there should be harmonious cultivation of both 
knowledge and action. In other words it may be said that 
spiritual aspiration and material prosperity should be well- 
balanced and harmonised leaving no room for one being 
overpowered by the other. This is indeed the law of life only 
which can bring about the completeness of human life and 
can lead to immortal bliss. . 

In the end the teacher has clearly pointed out that our 
action must not delude us away from the path of truth We 
shall have to acquire true knowledge by study. Further, the 
teacher emphatically declares, ‘Let this body be burnt. . . 
but not let our actions die Let it remain in the memory of 
posterity’. The teacher reveals that the Real Truth is con- 
cealed under the glitter of knowledge as the real form of the 
sun is obscured from oar view by the radiant light surrounding 
the same 

KE^A VPANl^AD 

Like the lia-'^asyopajusai, the Kena Upanl^ad has also 
derived the name from the first word of its first verse 'Kena 
According to Saihfcara and other commentators this Upanhatt 



Is also known as Talavakaropantsad, as it forms the ninth 
chapter of the said Brahmaiui, 


The Kena Upanisad is clearly divided into two sections 
out of four parts. The fir-»t two parts are in the form of 
•dialogue and discussion in sshich the teacher and the student 
try to explore the subject of inquiry namely the fundamental 
problem of existence. In this UpanUad we find a clear picture 
of a close relationship of the teacher and the student where 
the teacher has allowed the student to ask any number of 
questions till he is fully convinced and satisfied with answers 
given by him to clarify the points of Inquiry. 

The notable feature of this Upanisad lies in the fact 
that it gives a subtle psychological analy>is of the human 
understanding and its relation to the Ultimate Reality which 
h^ l^en recognised here as a given fact of experience. 
Pratibodha-uditam matam' {Kena. ) which is the ever- 
j)resent subject of experience. 

The subject is introduced with the inquiry, impelled by 
w om the mind, the life, the senses go to their respective 
-objects and do their works*’. To this the answer is given as 
there is one who is the car of the car, the mind of the mind, 
the life of the life and the c>c of the eye ; by whom the senses, 
the life and the mind are sustained and regulated**. Then the 
teacher explains the nature of that underlying Reality in a 
number of yenes. lih Brahman alone that is the eternal 
■witness behind all the states of consciousness. 


T^ JWnd part of the Upanifad begins with inquiry 
about but the teacher in the midst of the profound 

metaphysical discussion, introduces a story which carries 
further the mam topic under discussion. The teacher tells his 
disciple how this highest spiritual knowledge is imparted to 
the gods by a female deity Vma, the daugher of Himmat. 

The teacher of this Upanijad reveals to his disciple the 
greatness of this human birth and the highest possibility 



that lies before jt. The Upwjffud dschres that the reahsatton 
•0! the Self IS to be obiamcd m this life itself andif ^YefalI to 
^c ic\cjt, then there IS great destructioQ meaniog thereby we 
miss the unique opportunity of human birth, Sosa\sthe 

Upanisad ; 

Jha cedateditfatha satiamasli 
na cfdihaicdinmahathtnaUtb i 

bhutefu bhuicfu ucityti dhtra(i 
prct}ujmaUokudami'ta blia\antl {Kena, 2 - 5 ) 

If one has rcahsed jt hercio this ivorid, then there is 
trutli, if he has not realised it here, then there is great 
destruction The wise one Imiog realised Brahman in all 
things and having turned away from this world, becomes 
immortal 

It IS evident that the teacher of the Upam^ad longs for 
iimmortality which can be enjoyed after the departure from this 
world 

KATliA VPAmSAD 

The Kaf/ta is one of the finest and most widely 

known of all the Upanlsads It is divided into two chapters 
of three iaills each. This (/panifad is variously associated 
with the of the Krfna }'ajur-\eda, the Sdn}a\eda 
and the Atharxa xeda, It is m the form of n dialogue betneea 
Yama, the god of death, the teacher, and Nacikctas, a 
Brahman boy of tender age, the disciple who is the soa of the 
B^i Vajasravasa 

In this Upanisad we find a beautiful example of the 
intimate relationship existing between the teacher and the 
student in which both of them arc in communion with each 
ocher The prayer mantra recited by the teacher and the 
disciple at the beginning of their discourse reveals that there is 
a perfect understanding and co operation between them m the 
discovery of truth They are copartners la the pursuit of 
knowledge The Upanifad tells us that the education is a journey 
to be performed by both the teacher and the student together, 

.jind there should be no ill will to each other , further, m this 
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Upanisad Vre fmd a clear picture of the relationship of respect* 
between the teacher and the student all throughout in an 
atmosphere of complete discipline and confidence born out of 
freedom. 

In the subject of the mystery of death is 

introduced through the medium of a dialogue between 
Naeiketas, the young earnest inquirer, who had gone to the 
abode of Death in search of the great secret of life and death 
and Yama, the Lord of Death. 

During the course of their discussion the teacher explains 
the nature of the wisdom that lies beyond life and death, In: 
this Upanijad we find a clear exposition of the nature of the 
Self or the Ultimate Reality which is emphatically declared as 
the indi\clling Spirit of all beings, Sanabhulantaratma^*. 

ThtKaiha Upanisad repeatedly indicates the result of 
knowing the Ultimate Reality which is no other than the attain- 
ment of immortality : *Ya etadblduramitaste bhavantr^^. One of 
the distinguishing features of this Upatv^ad is that it 
^araetcrised by a lofty moral earnestness. The discourse of" 
Yama clearly brings out a distinction between right and wrong, 
between the good and the pleasant. In this Upanisadv-c are told ' 
that one who has not desisted from bad conduct, whose senses 
are not controlled, whose mind is not under control, who is not 
free from anxiety, cannot attain this self through knowledge. 


*N3\Irato duscaritannasdnto nasamahitah 
vSiantamSnaso vapi prajnSnenainamapnuyat'^* 

Here the teacher indicates that in the process of 
e uwtion the student should be of pure conduct, of tranquil 
mind and subdued passions. Further, in this Upanifad the: 

student to struggle hard till the highest goaU 
“"*’*’* compares spiritual struggle to 
” «k“«=tH--cckcrcr tmth. 
Jlittyhaiajs^ rata prSp^g icrSn rJtodhata'^^. ‘Anse, awake 

u. 

Vi P '-';^2 34 

13. 1-3 14 
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and stop not till the goat is reached’ as rendered by Swann 
•Vivekananda The Kalha Opimttai tells us that the great 
secret cannot be gained by logical reasoning but only by a 
commumoniMth the teacher Tlie teacher of the science of 
the Self should be a wonderful person-u&ar;u lokrd and the 
student, the seeker should also be highly talented ’ATrfa/u 
ana labhJa' This communion can only lead a man from 
•oparaMia to -para ^Idpa' or to the knowledge of the 
Flerml Reality undctljing the world of change Education is 
, .ournev from darkness to light illuminating the heart and 
mnd TTie Aa//io Upantjatl" reveals the nature ol this 

journey 

praiacanena labh)o 
na medhayu na babuna sruiena 
yamoai^a \rnuie lena labhyah 

tas)Cfaaim5M^r>itiie tanm s\am 

This self cannot be gamed bythe study of the Ke*r not by 
inm l« nor by much learning He is attainable by lum only 
Xm this (5c//) chooses To such an aspirer the W/reveaU 
Its own nature 

The hatha Upanisad'’ sums up the whole teaching in the 
following mun'™ • 

yada sane pramucytmte kama yeSya hrdst, Irtlal, 
alhamarl, omrtc bhavalyatm brahata samaSnate 

Iia.s,res that cling to the heart are destroyed 
When all desnes hatju^E^^ This is the sacred teaeh- 

Whrall ties that bind the heart are rent asunder, then 

-jog When all .-mortal This is the sacred teaching 

^b^rtSV— onrL death T.S is the aim and 
object of our life 

PEA^bfA UPANl?^ helooes to the Atharvaveda and seems to 
^^^^^^:^luArLord,ng to Samkara tms Vpan,ad 

16 Ibid 12 ^ 

17 Ibid 2 3 14 
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appertains to the Brahmana portion giving a detailed exposi- 
tion of the }>fantra Upanhad i.e. the Mundaka belonging to* 
the same ^eda. The book consists of six chapters dealing svith 
six questions. It opens with the account of six spiritual' 
aspirants who approach the preceptor, Pippalada, to know- 
the nature of things and for enlightenment. They arc all 
Brahma-parah and Brchmemijihah and are desirous of know- 
ing the truth and the discourses arc carried out in the form 
of a dialogue. Gut the teacher asks the aspirants to stay with 
him for another year under the required spiritual disciplines 
and allows them to ask whatever questions they desire to ask.- 
He promises to answer them provided he has the requisite 
knowledge. In this Upanitad wc find a clear statement of an. 
intellectual honesty on the part of a teacher who does not 
pretend to know e\erythiog in this world. Here we find the 
picture of a scientific inquiry into the nature of things, in 
which the teacher and the students are deeply engrossed. 
Further, v.e fmd here a clear mention being made of the 
ctcaiiofi taking place from Matter and Energy, 


On completion of the discipline required KabandhI 
KStySjana, one of the aspirants, approaches the preceptor 
and asks about the source of all created beings. The 
teacher replies Xhzt Prajapaii creates 6rst the matter and life 
ofr<i>i andprona by an inlciaclion from which the creation 
takes place and maintains iis conliouity. Then the second of 
the inquirers, Vaidarbhi, the son of Bhrgu, approaches the 
teacher and asks him about the number of deities, and 
the chief among them. But from what foUows it will appear 

thUbody or who keeps 
this body \irbrant with activity. ^ 


"■« there are five elements- 
rarth water, fire air and clher whieh unite and integrate the 
d, "^ttt to know— who makes 

Ae b^y active or moving, and the teacher replies that it 
js the sense organism that a 

the prdno, the vi^l force U . » 

the teacher estahhihes the s^prSw of n,"' "'w''' 

supremacy of piona by practicylla. 



demonstrating that wlicnprciw wants to go out of the physical- 
body all the other v;taJ powrs loose their strength. The 
teacher thereby wants to explain that the senses will be po^\e^- 
less without prJna or the Nital breath. 

In order to carry the discussion further the third disciple 
Kausalya, the son of Asvala, puts a very searching question to 
Pippal3da ’’whence does this praaa come ? How does it come- 
into the body ? How docs it go out 7 How does it support 
what is without and what is within ? 

The teacher replies thatprdnu is born from the Spirit. It 
is from the Spirit that everything is born and nothing can 
exist without it. The teacher explains the nature oC prana by 
a Simile of the substance and the shadow Prana vitalizes the 
body but reroalns intangible. Further, the teacher says, 'prdna 
enters the body through the activities of the mind’. The 
teacher wants to say that prSna is impelled by the activities of 
the mind. Then follo'vs the five^fold nature of prJna as prSna 
apSfia, yySna, vdSna and sainSna. Mind and body are inter 
related and prUna is the bridge between them PrSna by its 
live fold functions keeps tbe body and the mind healthy and 
vital. 


Tbe third question reveals to us that the functioning 
of prSna depends upon the mind. Then the fourth inquirer 
Gargya, the son of Surya asks the fourth question which 
relates to the state or functioning of human consciousness. 
Here the teacher discusses the states of waking, dream and 
deep sleep which are the modes of the mind bringing about a 
modification have their root in the mind. The three stages— 
waking, the dream and the deep sleep refer respectively to the 
conscious, the sub-conscious and the unconscious la>ers of the 
mind. After a brief account of the state of consciousness tbe- 
teacher says that the activities of the mind are guided by 
intelligence. The teacher has expimned that theintegrauon or 
mind is affected by intelligence. It is inleiligcnce which, 
illumines the mind. 
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Thereafter the fifth inquirer Satyakama, the son of Sibi 
-■asks the teacher about the sublime subject of meditation on the 
sacred syllable Om. The teacher replies that when a man 
Jearns to meditate on Om properly then he knows the Ultiniute 
Reality la'm manifest and the unmanifest condition. In fact 
he becomes free from all corruption even as a snake sheds its 
old skin. The teacher said that the syllabic Om is the immanent 
and transcendent Reality where the meditator and the object of 
meditation becomes one. 

At last Sukesa, the son of Bharadvaja, asks the last 
question “where is that Person with sixteen parts”? The teacher 
replies, “That Person dwells in the human body itself, in whom 
these sixteen parts grow. This Person is no other than the 
Mman, the conscious Being in roan, Brahman, higher than 
whom there is nothing to be known. 

Thus bringing the entire discussion to a close the 
preceptor Pippalada informs the disciples that that is all that 
he knows about the problem of life. The inquirers return 
satisfied with the instruction of the teacher. They address the 
teacher saying : 

‘Thou art indeed our father who hath taken us to other 
shore of nescience’”. 

The teacher by removing the doubts of the student has 
taken them from the shore of ignorance to the shore of know- 
ledge. The teacher has brought the students from the known 
to the unknown, from the manifest to the unmanifest and from 
the gross material to supreme spiritual. 

MUJ^DAKA UPANISAD 

The Mun^aka Upani^ad belongs to Atharxaveda, and is 
divided into three of two sections each. Thus the 

-whole Mpanisad is divided into six chapters. 

Saunaka, a great householder, approaches the great sage 
Angiras, in the traditional manner and submits to him the 


S’^kam avtdyiyah parenh 
rtlbhyob. M namab parama Tfibhyo namah parmna 
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■qucsiion ivliat is (hat. rsitrcsl sir, which when Inowo 
all IS known? ’It may be noted that this sort of laquirj is 
Tonnd m the teachine of Uddalakn to ivetaketu in the 
CliSnilogya and of iajnaralkya to Maitre;! m the 
BrMJranyoka. 

The teacher instead of gising a straight answer to the 
•question begins his discussion with a classification of know- 
ledge into and apora—\hc higher and the Joner The 
teachefsajs, ‘TatrSparil fg\edoyajuT \cclali sCiina \edo' thana 
redali iilfS kalpo\}akaranim niruklant chandoj}otlfani!ti,atha 
j)ard,)a}d tadakfaramad/iigamyatd (M U ,1-1 5) 

Of these the lower knowledge is the knowledge of the 
dig xed/i,YaJur icda, Santa teda, Ahhana xeda, Phonetic», 
'Rituals, Grammar, Etymology, Metrics and Astronomy And 
the higher knowledge is that by which the Imperishable is 
fknown 

In this Upanlfad knowledge of all sciences, and arts 
IS considered as lower knosviedge and all other secular 
'knowledge is also included in this category Then the teacher 
says about the higher knowledge— the knowledge of the 
J/nmutable which can be realised by one who has attained 
itlummation 

By means of the higher knowledge Che wise p»rceive 
*cverywhefe B ahman which is otherwise invisible, inconceivable 
unonginatcd and attributelcss , what has neither eyes nor 
cars, nor hands, nor feci , which is eternal and omnipresent, 
all pTvading and extremely subtle, which is iraperishaWe and 
the source of all beings'* 

The Afitn^aka is coDccrncd whh the perception of 
brahman by the vvise everywhere which otherwise caaaoi be 
seen and f.'s'? roaf.Vr Jeadv-srqp b.v siiyj, his pupil to that per 
ception, the supreme goal of all philosophy 


19 M U . I r 6 
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In the Mmdalavit Bnd a description ofthe nntutc of 
the creation and the relation of the created world with the 
creator. The teacher says- 

Yathornambhh srjate grhnate ca 

Yatha pithhyumowdhayah sawhha\ontl 
Yatha satah purufat kesahmSm 

tothaksarat sambhcaatiha xUvam 
(M 


As the spider releases and withdraws the web, as plants 
ETow on the earth, as hairs come out from a living person,, so 
from the Imperishable Being does the universe spring forth 

Here the teacher draws three simihes Troni the animal,, 
the plant and the human kingdoms to illustrate the spontaneitj 
of creation from the Imperishable Brahman Brahman creates 
the Universe without any effort, out ot Itself e\en as the- 
spider spins its own thread, and withdraws it again into 
iticlf with perfect ease The creation has also been compared 
to the thousand of sparks emitted by a blazing fire-^ These- 
illusirauons clearly indicate that creation is only the kinetic- 
manifestation of what already exists potentially m the 
Brahman 


The Afundaka makes it abundantly clear that the 
knowledge of .Cre/rwen is the Higher knowledge or pard \idya 
■which mtolvcs long and arduous effort. It has been declared 
in the Upanifad that the knowledge of Drchtran cannot be 
attained by the weak-minded 

'Nuyamatmu Valahmena labhyah' 

(M.U. 3-2-4> 

Upanifad says that cannot be seen 

by the e>es. nOrcan be apprehended by any other sense*, nor 
can be attained by riiuals and penances. So sajs the Upanifad t 
Ba cakfUfG gfhyaie napi racd 
nSnyatrdcrais topasd karmend la. 

(M U. 3-l-8> 


ZO M.U. 21! 
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Furlhcr, the Vpaniiad tells that the knowledge of 
cannot be attained by mere reading of scriptures, nor 
by recitation of texts, nor by keen intellect 

i^o^amauna pTo\acanena lahhyo 
na medhayS na bahuna irutena 

(M U 3 2 3) 

The teacher males a very sigaiCicaat statement 
regarding the attainment of the highest end He compares the 
process of higher knowledge to that of piercing a distant 
object with an arrow Brahman is the target, the soul is the 
arrow and prena^a is the bow, and the skilful archer hits the 
target with diligent and careful attention, so the devoted 
aspirant can know Brahman, by careful attention” Tlie 
teacher says again that Brahman can be realised by the practice 
of truth, by complete knowledge, by coDcenlraijon and 
discipline 

Satycna labhyoslapasS hycfa iitmii 
sam) ag jmnena brahmaear) t na nify am 

M U 3 1-5) 

‘The self is attained through truth, concentration, wisdom 
and continence’ 

The teacher furlhcr rcscals a still deeper truth while he 
says that Brahman can be seen when the inmost heart has been 
puriGed by knowledge 

Jhanaprasadena Msuddhasali\a 
statasfu tarn pasyale mfkahm dhySyamanaJi 

M U 3-1 8) 

‘when one is purified through pure knowledge he realises Him, 
the Absolute, by meditation’ 

The Mvndaka tells us that the spiritual aspirant should 
approach a guru, with fuel m bis hand to understand the 
Eternal The guru should be well versed in the Vedas and 


21 M U 224 
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Tooted in T**' inqnfr^' nnd nUo 

reauircd qualiCcation for deep p ... . 1 .. religions 

indicates the desire of Ihe pupil to the student 

performances of the teacher. ;; 

:r;t„"nhr 

be attained by him only ^^hom He chooses . 

*Yame\aifarfnute tenalabhya- 

atma xixtnutc tenunt s\am - 
(M.U. 

The moment one has the vision of that immortal light 
one becomes free from ignorance. The teacher $3>s 
truth, knovledge and 'self-discipline' are the Supreme 
ledge the SpremeTrwft. This Vponitad lays great emphasis 
on self-dUcipline, without which it is not possible to acquire 
knowledge. This is what is called the path of brahmacar}a, 
■which can aione lead to the abode of Brahman. 

The path is strewn with truth 
‘5a0enp<in//ifi xitato dexayanah. 


fM.TJ. 3-1-6) 


MA.S'D^IQ'A UPANISAD 

The Mandukya i> the shortest of the principal 
UpanUad] and is named probably after its teacher by the narns 
of MurJaka who has expounded the teaching contained in it. 
This Upanliad also belongs to the Atharva-veda group of 
UponijflJj. It is the shortest of all i^itUpaniyads and withiu 
its short compass of twelve passages it speaks of the entire 
range of human consciousness and finally speaks of Reality ai 
a mass of mere conscionsness - an absolute state of supercons 
•ciousness leaving no tran of any objective relations and percep 
tions of quality, and says *A1! this is surely Brahman {SarxaJ^ 
hi etat Brakma) this Selfh Brahman^ {ayamatma Brahma ). 


In this UpanliadVkCfiTid the glorification of the pranar 
tVi* method of Anaivcit of the three «tate< of mnsciOUSneS 
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uaklng, dream and deep sleep. These three states are sj^nified 
by ihe three consliiuents of Om aacieiy *a’ *u’ and ‘m’ and 
the integral import of Om is the transcendent spirit beyond 
the cmperical self. This C^an/jonT says that ‘Om' when medita- 
ted upon in the proper way, it becomes helpful for one for the 
realisation of Brahman. 

The teacher of the f/jraa/fai/says that the individual soul 
is bound by the three stales referred to above. The individual 
soul should make an endeavour to achieve the state of /urija 
by overcoming all other states. In the state of iun^a the 
individual sou! can enjoy eternal peace and eternal happiness 
of the non-dual soul. 

TJ/TT/B/ryl VrylN/S.iD 

The T(ifi//r])a C/panffoJ derives its name from the 
teacher Taittiri. This UpanSfod belongs to the VaUasnpiyana. 
school of Kt\na Yajur^xeda and originally it forms a part of 
the 7tiiV/j>/>'n Arcnyaka fornnog its seventh, eighth and 
ninth Prapalhaka. This Upanifod i$ divided into three sections 
and they are known as StkfQ-xolU, Brahma^xaUi and 
\aUi. 

This VpanUad gives us the information about the 
educational system, namely, the gwriiAK/a system which is one 
of the notable contributions of Indian culture and civilization 
to the held of education. F urther, tbe XJpanl^ad gives us some 
of the essential features of the education of tbe Upani%adic ago. 

The first section concerns itself with some of the 
fundamental principles of education and stresses impressively 
tbe method of imparting instruction which makes the system 
unique by itself. The teacher of this Upam'fad has first of 
all laid emphasis on the importance of the sensory organ 
especially of the sense of hearing which he considers to be the 
basjcfactor of learning process. The student who learns bow 
to listen can understand the subject matter quickly. In fact 
the /istening process makes him atteutite and ultimately 
converts him to be real srSiaKa. Thereafter the teacher 
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explains the science of pronunciation as an essential quality 
required of a teacher for the sdeace of hearing, itl^gcy* 
depends upon the science of proper articulation. So ^ ® 
process of learning both the teacher and the student should be 
acquainted with the science of proper articulation. 

One of the functions of education is to give the student 
the power to communicate, and the value of education 
lies in the capacity of the communication of the experience 
gathered throughout the journey of education to others 
effectively. 

The teacher then turns to the speech or the spoken 
words which is considered to be the effective means of 
communication and consequently refers to the six limbs of 
speech directing the attention of the students to form of 
speech rather than the contenu of the speech. The teacher for 
any effective communication feels the necessity of perfection in 
speech and therefore discusses Us organic limbs or constituents, 
•namely, tarna (quality^, s^ara (pitch), matra (pause); 
(emphasis), iama (modulation), sanfSna (combination). When 
the teacher and the student become well acquainted with these 
limbs then they can communicate effectively with each other 
and the purpose of education is achieved thereby. 


This section of C/pan/ffld is essentially a treatise of the 
hermit school. The teacher expresses repeated desire for 
many scholars. “May scholars come to me, may scholars 
come to me quickly, may they come to me from all direction” 

cr.u. 1-4.2). 


The section conclodes with a noble discourse which has 
come to be known ax the convocation address given by the 
teacher to the students who has completed his formal 
education. In this address a sublime code of conduct is 

cl s the student that Ins edocution in the surnWn is not the 
end or leant, ng rather it is the beginning of learning. He 
must keep up h.s studies m the subject so that he may find 

more new light of wsdom with further researches. If he fails 
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to do so his studies in tbe garukula will be ineirectlve in the 
Jong run. 

In the second section of the Upanl?ad we find the 
•central philosophy of the UpanUcdte speculation ‘Brafima- 
r!dapno:iparam^ (T.U, M-l), the hnower of Sra/iman attains 
the absolute In this section we find that Draltmm has been 
■defined as that which is real {sai^a), consciousness (J>iSnd) 
and infinite {anenta). The concept is further developed and 
a final categorisation of the nature of Brahman is attempted. 
Thus the .ffroAujcrt is identified progressisely as anna-ma}a, 
prSnamayat manO’maya, yijnQna^maya and onanda-tnaya, ihzt 
IS, as consisting of matter, life, mind, consciousness and bliss. 
Thus the Upan'sad after a searching analysis of the constitution 
■of the universe arrives at the final concept that the Ultimate 
dtrahty behind the visible universe is Ananda. 

The third section is only a recapitulation of the second 
section in a difiercnt setting. Bbfgu VJro)?i approacJies bis 
father for knowledge of Brahman and says, 'Teach me, sir, 
about Bralntian'. The father-cum-preceptor advises him to 
knosv the Brahman by meditation. Bhfgu follows his father’s 
advice and after continued search step by step arrives at the 
final solution, Brahman Is Ananda. After the student’s 
discovery that Brahman is Ananda, the teacher stops Bhfgu’s 
further search. In the conclusion also the second section is 
reflated in the third section This has been termed the 
JBharpail-ydrt/nl-y/djd The son says that creation comes 
out of Bliss, it is sustained by Bliss and it resolves* back to 
Bliss. This is the highest revelation that the Upanlsadic 
sages have made that Brahman is Ananda, or God is Love, 
God is Supreme Joy, *Rasa Val salt' (T.U. 2-7). 

The teacher of the Taittiriya wants to build up man 
•of to-day, with character to be the perfect citizen of 
tomorrow through whom the flow of knowledge can be 
continued and carried on from generation to generation. The 
teacher desires that the students should be human in every 
way and should realise the spiritual existence of life. They 
should prove themselves to be the sons of immortality and not 
of death. 
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AITAREYA UPANISAD 

The Ailareyopanisad its name from the teacher,. 

Mahidasa Aitareja, the son of ItarS The Ailareyopam^ad iS. 
also known as UflAvfcopaniVffrf. It forms part of the AUareyo- 
Aranyaka of the Pg-veda 

The teacher of the AUareyopanifod begins his instruction' 
wi/h a prajer for perfect harmony and accord between minef 
and speech The is famous for its opening declara- 

tion and its final conclusion. Thus in its opening verse if 
sa>s‘/fnjffia /damekfl e\agraastt. nanyat kiiicara 7idfat sa 
ik^ata lokannu s^ja ill' (A U. 1-1-1). 

In the beginning, all this was Atman only. Nothing else 
was there He resolved 'Let me create the worlds’. 

Thus in the very opening statement it has been affirmed" 
that the manifold uniserse is the creation of the fundamental 
reality which is conceived as Jtman and that the creation is 
conceited as an act of will of that primiesal Atman. 

ThtVpanhadic seer speaks in accordance with what 
modem science tells us regarding the beginning of life on- 
earth- It tells that the first sign of life appeared in the- 
waters. The Vpanl^ad says that the sentient life began in 
water and the life precedes form. 

The Vpani^ad speaks of three births of man constituting 
the three states of consciousness, namely, the jagfti or the- 
waking state, the s\apna or the dream and the susuptl or 
the deep sleep. The Upam%ad holds that it is in the state- 
of deep sleep which is concehed as a dreamless naive state 
baflliDg descnption is a condition of wisdom in which one- 
would come to the understanding of Brahman, the unmamfest. 
The Upani^d says (hat the deep sleep is a condition or 
wisdom or prajnana and the real nature of Brahman can be 
known in this condition of wisdom alone The spiritual free- 
dom can be achieved in this state only. The manifold expre- 
ssions of conscionsness in life are enumerated, and then it is 
asserted that the universe is rooted in prajnana or consciousness. 
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KEyiJctlb) it andli «i«blubffd mu Thu Vpcniicd speals 
11 at (he unuxric I m consooomwj sj jf« end 

‘S tat /»ra/nj retran\ prafUSnc pro i(tf>i{ait: 

prajn^ rdfo tcichprtsjijpratl’.ih’l, 

prJi "Jrj-flj hJma' (A U 1-3 ) 

All l! ai u puidcJ b) wtruc oumess t$ founded on conKJOumcM. 
The whole uorld u pujded b> comcjouncss The supporMs 
contjoumei* Tlercforcconiciouiresi k Srcfitruti 

7hli Up<sfi} letups njcM iroTC on the minifest Brafir-an 
than on »hc uriranfcit oie If lajj that tie BrJnan or tic 
iplrit en’cnnp into (he hod) turf* about a cootdmation of all 
^bodily fun«.tion», F u'thcr, it speaL* not only oi the co-ordina- 
tion cf phy-siinl function* but aho of piycholoiical functions In 
fact the p'cience of Dtuhn-on jef\c* a* a tnifying fofvc in the 
URutTse Brjlmst act* for the <o ordmation of the functioirs of 
the mind The Cpor/^crf f»\TS a perfect enaljsis cf the futjc* 
tiont of the function* of the mind The functioning group of 
the mind are enumerated at five, namely. Thought, Awireness 
Continuit), Imagir^iion and Imclhg*oc< Regarding the mmd s 
fon-tjomng the final elem-at it the mielligcoec It i* rntell gence 
tvhtch controlt the mind and through the mind the fuactioniog 
of the b-idy at well ft it b*cau<e of the guidance of mti’lligcncc 
that there it no diimiegration of the mmd and malfunctioning 
of th« body Th" Upanhaij jumt up its entire l-achiog in the 
concluding terse He li Hrahrro/t . he it Indra he is ParjSpati 
he rt nl] these god* and all creatures arc cttablished guided 
and sustained by the Sff/, who i» called /’rrj//il«florjntclIi 
pence B ahman it intelligence 

In this t/pon/jod , It IS not only the non dualism of the 
creation vtiih the creator that it explained but it aho establi- 
sht th- unending love and compassion liidJen in the cr a 
non Cod docs not stop by creat/oe but Mf/}s Mjs creahoo b> 
establishing Himself in « cs the truth of each object The- 
inherent umh m cnch object is to be discos cted by the true- 
knosvlcge It is sviih knowledge only that one can realise 
oneself, the unity in diversity 
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CHANDOGYA UPANISAD 

Ths Chandogya Upavjad belongs to the SumtJ veda and 
form, a part of the Chandogya Braltmana of the Tandya branch 
of the said Veda The last eight chapters of the Cftflndog>a 
Brafimana consuiute the Chandogya Upanisad of which the last 
three chapters are considered to be the outcome of the boldest 
sp“cuIation of the Upanffadic age 

Tte Upam%ad introduces us to such searching inquirers 
and earnest seekers after truth as Narada, Satyakama, Indra, 
^vetaketu, etc, and venerable teachers like Sanatkumara, 
Uddalaka Aruoi and Prajipati The discourse between Narada 
and Sanaikumara, appearing in the seventh chapter of the 
Chandogya clearly reveals to us the essential feature of the 
hermit school of the Upanlsadic age 

Narada, an inquirer, approaches sage SanatkumSra and 
begs to show him the path of wisdom or enlightenment 
Sanatkumara asks him to enumerate the subjects be has studied 
on being told that he has acquired mastery over the subjects 
comprising both the sciences and the humanities taught in the 
‘chool, the teacher declares that they are but names From the 
list of subjects studied in the gurukula as enumerated by 
Narada it can well be presumed that education in ancient 
India was truly inlcgarted Here we find that Sanatkumara 
takes the pupil from where he stands and thereby indicates the 
fundamental principle of education of moving from the gross 
to the subtle, from the known to the unknown Further, we 
arc told in this Upannad that various vldyas and sciences 
existed then in Qourtshmg condition and were cultivated 
■extensively m the hermit schools of the Upanliadic age 

In the Chandogya wc find some of the essential features 
of the gurukula system of education In thi> system the 
students require to pass some time with the teacher in his 
4tirama for oncniaiion whatever might be the past acquirement 
of the student, and the teacher considers this to be the essential 
requicrment of a student arc required to undergo the discipli- 
nary process adopted m the hermit schools From the discourse 
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■bciwecn Naratfa and Saoaffcomara it can fae ^eli magined that 
the students do not consider their education receit-ed fn (be 
Xun/Au/o to be adequate to fulfil their highest desire and aim 
in life. They are everkecn to Icara more and more even after 
the completion of the formal education in the gun/Kula. They 
are never content with what they learn, rather, they regard the 
schooling term in the guruku/a only as a means for further 
future advancement by selfstudy. They want to move from 
uipara \ldya topara-\id}3. from darkness to dJumination, from 
knowledge to wisdom and from the unreal to the real 

The Cfw/idag)a begins with the description of the glories 
of the sacred word Om as the udgi/ha which is considered to 
be the purest expression of the highest God equivalent to 
Brahimn. The knowledge of udgi/Aa, the holy syllable to be sung 
is called the iidgUha-vldyd by the understanding of which one 
•can achieve amria, the nectar, the e>sence of life. 

The second chapter of the CftSndogya thus glonfies the 
Sdma\edd'^\a( Utah sSdhu tot sSmem”, svhatevcr is good 
is sdmam ( C.U. 2*M ), which leads to various results. 

Third chapter of this Upanffod opens with the glorification 
of the Jun, which is identified with 3fadhu and the knowledge 
ofit is known as the Madhu-vidya, the sweetest of all know* 
ledge. The Upanifod says 'asau \S Qdil^o de\amodf-u'. The 
^\hole universe is sustained by him. Then the tame \ldyS is 
also expounded through <7a>a/rf. <7d/otrf out of several metres 
has been chosen as the means of acquiring the knowledge of 
ffrafinian. 

In the fourth chapter we find the story of Janafruti and 
Raikva which shows that goodness without wisdom cannot 
•help a man in achieving the highest goal of life the spiritual 
niuwiaauoo ; and the essential qualification required of a 
dfscrple is to receive proper instruction from the teacher who 
is a realised soul. JJnairnti with his numerous gifts is refused as 
a disciple by the teacher Raitva But when he approaches the 
teacher with humility and supplication he is received and inst- 
ructed, for the teacher realises the readiness of the pupil. The 



worthiness of a pupil depends on his mental condition andi 
behaviour. The simplicity of mind and purity of heart cam 
alone lead an aspirant to spiritual illumination. In support 
v.e find an exalted example of a simple mind in the 
person of Satyakaraa Jabala in the same chapter of the 
Upani^d Satyakama is accepted by his teacher Haridrumata. 
Gautama, as a worthy disciple on the grouud that- he 
must be a Brahmin, because he has spoken the truth. 
Satyakama though born of a mother of questionable 
character is receised and admitted to dSrama school 
by his teacher who is bold enough to disregard the' 
norms of social respectability and is free from caste- 
prcjudiCTS. The admission of Satyakama to gurukula clearly' 
shows us that caste is not a barrier for an ardent student 
to receive education there. The teachers of the Upanfsad arc 
truly catholic in temperament and free from social bias. Tbe- 
teacher is so moved by the truthfulness of Satyakama that be 
readily accepts him as a worthy dtsciple and iotitlates hiim 
into brahmacarya (i e., the life of education). 

From the instances of Jana^ruti and SatyakSma it can 
be reasonably assumed that the teacher of the Upcmhadie age 
laid great emphasis on the simplicity of mind and heart of 
the students while imparting instruction to them. 

^hc Vpanisad then proceeds to expound the Agni-yidya 
and the story of Upakosala Kamalayana is introduced to show 
that both faith israddhd) and austerity itapas) are osentia! 
cn the part of the student for achieving the highest knowledge 
in lie. So says Samkara, “yi’A,/ya//:a purycyacebraddhS-^ 
tapasorbrahmarid) a sadhanatrapradar-sanartha'. 

Then in this sixth chapter of the Upanssad we find the- 
famous story of Uddalaka and his son Sveiaketu. The whole 
consists of the teaching. 
ofUddaiakaiohis son Ssetaketu, and the teaching is known 
&sScd-y{d}S. The teaching of this chapter is meant for the 
first grade students only so the teacher of the Upanlsad 
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manajcs to ctplain the same thies in the neit chapter as Bell 
so that t^ average student can follow the princitile tvithont 
facing difficulty. The teacher teaches the subject step by 
step by folloiving the principic known as Urmdliatia)Syi’ 
leading to the highest truth and to show the highest truth the 
^tory of Narada and SanatkumSra is introduced. 


Thus it can be said that the teacher of the UpanUad 
adopts the methods useful for achieving the highest ajm of 
life by alj types of disciples whether he is iateDigent or not. 
•Satyafcama whiie teaching the meditative contemplation on 
life to Gofruti, the son of Vyaghrapida says, 'Even ifa sapless 
dried up trunk of a tree bears this massage, new branches will 
come out and new leaves will appear on them'**. This is the 
message of the Up<mi(ad which iS most revealing and sincere, 
•which opens the heart of the seers and shows the beauty of 
truth. 


BRIIADARAXYAKd UPANiSAD 


Lastly, let us turn to the Brlii>d2ron}aka which ii the 
biggest of the Upanltads by its size, the greatest by its 
Jiefght of vision and supreme by its utterances of the Vedanuc 
thought. It forms the final portion of the Satopaiha-Br&hmana 
•of the white yo/wnedfl. This l/pon/jcd belongs to both the 
branches of the said V<da namely the Kama and the Mddh^an- 
•dma. The in band belongs to the KSnva school on 

w hich, Sathkara has commented upon, and it consists of s/x 
•chapters each of which are in turn divided into several sections. 
It is an l/pa/iffad written mostly in prose and that even in the 
style of the BrShmanS type of composition. 

In this Upanifad the boldest speculations of the age 
have been fully developed and attracted the minds of the 
intellectuals of the land, for in it the central ideas of the 
VpanUad taken a more definite and systcmaticshape. 


22 C.U., 5 23 Yadyapytteehuik&yaithSi^9\t bt^6l,i^yerannt\i%' 

prarohi)ul} ptdafSmtU 
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In loftiness of thought and beauty of expression it has 
occupied an exalted and unassailable position in the whole 
range of the religious literature of India. In this Upamsa 
it may be said that we find the central teaching of all the 
principal Upanisads. Particularly it may be mentioned that 
some of the Jlsis of the Chandogya reappear in the Bfhadaran- 
yaka. The most distinguished of the Chandogya Uddalaka 
ArunI with his son Svetakctu reappear in the Bfhaddranyaka 
and so also the king Pra\ahana in a similar context. Similarly, 
a considerable portion of the subject matter and ideas of the 
Chandogya arc repeated in the Bfhaddranyaka ; some of the 
passages are strikingly similar with other Upanisads for 
instance of the Chandogya and some of the 

verses of the /lopan/farf. The UdgUha-\idyd oi the Chdndogyo 
is also repeated here. The Bfhaddranyaka contains many stories 
and theories not only with regard to Brahman but other aspects 
of life as well. 


The first chapter which contains the section called 
Arfa-Brdhwana emphasizes the Importance of meditation 
whereby the man can get the result of sacrifice without actually 
performing it. The knowledge of Brahman is essential for 
attaining the highest bliss. 


The second chapter deals wiih the self knowledge. Here 
the story of Ajaiaiatru and proud Balaki is introduced. Here 
We meet with Yjjhavalkya, the distinguished teacher of the 
age, Janaka, the most philosopher king, Maitreyl, the most 
spiritually minded lady who is the wife of Yajnavalkya, and 
GurgT, the most learned female who enters into a debate with 
Ylijhasalkya. Here YSjnavalkya makes the famous declaration 
that there 1$ no hope of immortality through wealth, on 
btins a.lrdby MsUrcyl wh:th,r sh: «m b= immortal if 
the rvholt earth beloaes to bar. YSjnavalkya further cap'aios 
to her that the kuo»WEe of the self is the only means to 
? lbMab,eu''’r ” ‘“mortality. -Yajnasall.ya 

leard'of ref a *'/ should be realised, should be 

heard of reflected on. and meditated upon" • AimS .<J arc 
J,a„ar>ah Irc,a,,o ’acntaryorii.MiUdrXyo MaUre}i emano 


3r 

yS are darSanena srayanena malya eljnanem idem saryani Mdiiam 
(B.U.. 2-4^5) 

Here fhe value of meditation has been greaf/y 
emphasized and it has been pointed out that there are three- 
stages in the process of learning, namely, srmana {IhteniTig to 
the teacher) manana (ratiocination) and nididhyasana 
(meditation). 

The third chapter relates to Yajnavalkya and the topic 
of the previous chapters are established with further arguments. 
Here ue find the great discussion of Yiijnavaikya in the 
assembly of the learned scholars of the day at theRojal 
Court of Janaka, the philosopher king, where Yajnavalkja 
proves himself to be the distinguished knowner of Brahman 

The fourth chapter gives us the information about the 
debate between the Janaka and Yajfiavalkj a where the latter 
explains the nature of the threestates of the self Theself 
is identified svith the gross, subtle and causal bodies in the 
state of waking, dream and deep sleep respectively, called 
Vatdianara, Tafjasa and 

The fifth chapter Introduces seme meditation of 
auxiliary nature which does not run counter to rites but 
confers prosperity and ultimately leads one to liberation. It 
prescribes three discipline, namely, domayata, dalta and 
dajadhani indicating self-control, charily and kindness, by 
means of a parable. 

The sixth chapter introduces the classical story of 
^vetaketu who goes to the court of Pravahapa. The king asks 
him as many as five questions but Svetaketu cannot answer 
any one of them. He comes back and reports to his father 
all that had happened at the Royal Court. The father 
expresses his ignorance and goes to the king to be taught by 
him on the problem of the next world and self. Here the teacher 
points out that man should be physically strong, mcDfaWy pure 
and spiritually sincere to achieve the highest bliss in life. 
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The Ideals of Upanisadic 
Education 

What is the aim of the Upanisadic Education ? What is 
•the objective that the teacher tries to fulfil ? Can it be said 
that the aim of this education h directed towards integration 
of personality of the pupil as an individual tending to the 
creation of an ideal criti^en ? Before discussing these facts 
it is necessary to consider first what the ideal or aim of 
*Upaniiadic instruction is. First of all, it may not be out of 
place to mention that it was a lime when knowlege was 
considered as a saluable acquisition which brought to the 
possessor the real satisfaction lo his Jtfc and it may be 
noticed that the instructions are imparted by and large to a 
class of highly trained men who are not satisfied with the 
popular common place teaching of day to day life, for such 
teaching is not adequate to satisfy their longing for attain- 
ment of the knowledge of the supra senihWeSupreme Jical/l}'- 
“The ideal” says Radhakrisbnan “which hunted the thinkers 
of the Vparijads, the ideal of man's ultimate beatitude, the 
pctfcction of knowledge, the vision of the Real in which the 
religious hunger of the m>stic for divine vision end the 
philosopher’s ceaseless quest for truth are both satisfied is still 
our ideal”.* 


I. S. RjJhsVtnS™. "lalrodraioti". n. Principal UpanliaJi 
iLonuon : George AHen & Vomia. 1953), p !8. 
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In the Upantfads, therefore, an attempt has been made to 
drive home in the mmd of the aspirers the truth that had fceen 
iuddcn so long under the popular teaching And this truth is 
taught in technical terms, parables, and enigmatical statements 
at di/Tercnt times for the sale of easy comprehension. 

The Upanjfodtc seers look at the world from a novel 
-angle of vision They reflect not on physical facts that exist ont- 
side themselves but on themselves and try to realise that there is 
a world within and therefore they turn their searchlight 
snward (di/r/o cak}uh) trying to fathom the mystery of the 
self and immortality 

A peculiar charactcnsiic is easily discernible in the 
Upantfod that its lessons arc addressed to individual pupils 
by individual teachers The mam purpose is to treat the 
individual directly and the community indirectly through the 
individual The ultimate aim of education is to attain 
final emancipation, and emancipation can be thought of only 
■from individual point of view and it is for this reason that 
the teaching of the UpanUads is individual centered and not 
community centered We And the individual bis relation to 
rhe world and to Reality and h(s relation to the comamnlty 
iS Only a means to an end Thus the KafhopamsatP says . 

Yadd sane pramucyante kdmd ye'sya hrdi irttali 
atha ntartyo mfto bhavaiyatra brahma samasnute 
Yadd sarve prabhidyante hrdayOsy cha granthayah 
atha martyo'mrto blimatyctdvad amifasanam 
When all desires that dwell m human heart arc given up. 
then the mortal becomes immortal, and obtains Brahman 
When all the tics of the heart are severed here on earth, 
•then the mortal becomes immortal, here ends the teaching 
The knots of the heart, which bind it to the world, are 
jtoma (desire), avldyd (ignorance), samiaya (fear and doubt) 

In the AfundakopanisatP It is declared that 

Purt/ja evedam iiSvam karma Sapo brahma paramrlant 

etadyo teda nlMtam guhaydm so’vidyagranthm vlkirailhasaumya 

2 Jialha , 2 3 14 & 15 

3 MU. 2110 229 
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bhiiyale hrdaia-gramhUchidyimte sanascmsa)!} 

UTyante casya karmani tasmin dfsie pardiare 
“The person himself is all this, work, austerity aii3 
Brahman beyond death. He who knows that which is set m 
the secret place (of the heart), he, here on earth, O belove 
cuts asunder the knot of ignorance. 

“The knot of the heart is cut, all doubu are dispelled 
and his deeds terminate, when He is seen - the higher an 
the lower” (Dr. S. Radhakrishnan’s translation). 

All the knots can be finally cut when the indisidual self 
or Jliotnia loses itself in the vision of the Supreme Sel 
Paramatma. In the Cliandog}a\ Sanatkumara thus instructs 
Naxada. 

na pas} o m ft yum pasyaii na rogam rota duhkhafam 
sarvorit fia pasyah pcUyatl sanamSpnot! sanasafy 


He who sees this does not sec death, nor sickness nor 
any distress. He who sees this secs all things and obtains 
all things In all ways. 

Lanman says “The great practical aim of all the teaching 
(of the Upanljads) is, by exterminating in the soul all desires 
and activity, root and branch, to lead to the realisation of the 
unity of the soul and the Supreme Soul. This realised it is 
liberated; and death can only do away with what no longer 
exists for the emancipated sou), the last false semblance of a 
djlTcrcncc between itself and the Suprcme”^ 

\S'c have already noticed that the UpanUadtc teachers 
usually live in hcrrailages or pcnance-gro\ cs not far remosed 
from the towns or from the life of people in towns and >nUages. 
These forest hermitages are the centres of learning where the 
children of the rich and the poor live together under the same 
roof in a scry simple manner. The sons of the peer along 
waih the sons of commoners «n,e their guru equally and beg 
alms for i hrir daily food The students regard their teachers 
4 eU..7 15 2 


fhrAj,ricenPH!otop/aco!Assoclct,cn Vol. XX 

'O h,t Kctf-a Urcriic 

\u>.cn. t«IofdUDivmityJ»feli, J9J4). p 207 
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as \idyScaryas or spiritual parents and render him upgrudged 
se^'ce. The forest institutions are residential Universities 
where the students live in the house of the teachers, perform 
the prescribed duties and observe sacred vows. The training 
comprises physical, moral and spiritual discipline. They cannot 
think of complaining of their life of self-restraint and priva* 
tions. They willingly undergo the training and thus attaiaall- 
round success in their educationat career now and could solve 
the problems of life in their would be life of householder. The 
ideal is to forego luxury and materia! comforts now in order to 
get real happiness hereafter by way of investment. 

The basic ideals of the institution of the gurukulas and 
airamas is to afford opportunity for the intimate contact of 
teacher and their taugbt, a contact of mind with mind and 
spirit with spirit which no other agency can serve as a substi- 
tute or equivalent. Sdfaras theimportailCe of the gurukuJa 
system of education is concerned the remark made by Dr. 
Altekar is worth quotiag "Direct, personal and continuous 
contact with a teacher of noble character naturally produces 
great elTect on the mind of the scholar during the pliable period 
of cldldbood and adolescence. The close association with 


elderly scholars, who had made progress in education and won 
the applause of their teachers, naturally induces the new en- 
trants to emulate their example. The invisible jet all-pervading 
influence of established traditions of the institution naturally 
spurs the student to identify himself with them”.* It is an 
established fact that education can flourish only in an atmos- 


phere where mutual cooperation and understanding among the 
teacher and the taught prevails. Edocatton cannot be regarded 
as a passive, mechanical, or one sided process, it means rather 
a joint enterprise among the fellow learners. The reverence on 
the part of the pupil and the affection on the part of the teacher 
which bring! abont a cordial relalionship between the teacher 
and the student IS largely responsible for the success of educa- 
tion in these resfrfenfial type of eobooto. 

Another notable feature of the education of ancient 
India is that it "Spread downwards; it was not built np from 


d n, Altekar. Etuml.™ /« Amtoo frfA te. ieel Sided. 

?B™tnVNiSi;KIsl,oredlBri«.I«Sl.p.32 
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below. Indian civilisation was a product of the country not of 
the town, of the forest not of the city’”. 

In the Vedic age the forest is as it were the powerhouse 

of wisdom from which the light of knowledge radiates far an 

wide throughout the country. The forest life affords the oppo 
tunity to the student to come in direct contact with > 

contributing to the development of a receptive frame of mmo. 
Rabindranath Tagore remarks, “The current of civilization that 
flowed from its forests inundated the whole of India . 

The aim of the gurukula system of education is directe 
towards the purity and solemnity of life and to instil m o 
the minds of the pupil the spirit of self-help, self-sacrinc , 
devotion to duty and reverence for the elders. The religious 
fervour and the reverential personality of the teacher exer- 
cise a direct influence in creating a healthy spiritual moo ^ 
in the minds of' the youngsters. Says Dr. Ramaswaroi 
Aiyar, ‘Tt would be correct to say that these ancient Hindu 
schools of learning, which ultimately developed into what 
might be described as forest Universities, pursued a mode 
of teaching which was neither mechanical nor soulless but 
which generated in the learners a spirit of anxions enquiry 
and a quest for truth”.’ 


Thus it is crystal clear that the aim of education is to 
encourage both moral and spiritual interest of the young 
enlightened and the society associated with them to attain the 
spiritual kingdom. The true aim of the UpanUadlc education 
can be realised from the constantly recurring prayer invoked 
in relation to pcKons engaged in the quest of knowledge and t 
of the Self : the teacher and the taught jointly pray that 
saha na\cRatii, 
saha nau bhunaktu, 

xiryam kara\3valial. 


"‘S • Un.ve-..yotC.Icu.u 

8. VTiva Bharat Quarterly, April, 1924, p. 64 
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tejasvi nSiadhVaai ajiu, 
ma yidvif3\ahat^^ 

May the supreme protect us , may He afford us daily susten- 
ance, may we be given strength and \afour for joint enterprises, 
may our studies be illustrious aod crosvned with success, and 
above all, may there be no hatred and jealousy amongst 
persons following the same path** 

A slight probing into this prayer will make man apprcci- 
ate that there can be no other satisfactory and complete 
objectives of education as have been disclosed here m this 
message of the Upanhadic seers These arc the true purposes 
of gathering of pupils and teachers, disciples and pre- 
ceptors 

The teacher and the student try to build up the intellectual 
republic which might help them jo retaining fheir fellow feeling 
unto the last and develop & keen sense of unity for the 
achieveffleat of their aspiration The aim of education is to 
refine outer and inner life of the individual for the development 
of his moral, spiritual and intellectual life and to spread the 
light of knowledge in (he fight direction From the invocation 
\erse cited above it can be clearly seen that several aims of 
education are postulated here which can be brietly discussed 
and evaluated 

(a) The protection of self (saha nSvmatu) is the Crat 
postulate of the aim of education The primary function of 
the education Is to look info the rundamcntal question con 
cerniDg human existence Education should give us strength to 
protect us from undesirable iinpluics and wastage of energies 
It should also give us strength to overcome all sorts of trials 
and tribulations of life, to solve its pestering problems and to 
face the stern realities of life with ease It requires selfcontrol 
to generate the sense of self respect, self reliance and sclf- 
secunO, security of self ensures successful existence 

JO /Ta/ia, 1 , , 

n The tnmsht.on Ucf Df C“ Ramaswam. Aiyar tW 

p 3t 



’V should aim at bringing about economic 

thy the motto {Saha nau bhunaktu) and 
txreis and poverty from our society leading to 
#d welfare of the state. Lotus all Ii^e 

^ly in the society by resorting to some means of 

fording to our tradition. Social efficiency depends 
largi... ,iSKonomic efficiency. Education should prepare an 

individual for a useful profession for driving out poverty from 

the society. 

The UpamWie seers did not deny or repudiate the econo- 
mic needs of man, but deliberately set a limit beyond which 
economic needs should not go. Instead of hankering after more 
and more of worldly goods, they devoted themselves — once the 
basic requirements of life were met— to the development of a life 
of intellectual, moral and spiritual culture 

(c) Culuvation of physical competaoce as embodied m 
the phrase (saha ytryam kara\aiah3i) is another basic postulate 
of the aim of education The Upanhadlc seers are fully aware 
of the fact that physical efficiency is the corner sto'ne of a 
complete and successful life. Physical fitness can never stand 
a man in good stead if it is berefit of mental strength. Hence 
in the following part of the invocation, it is prayed for 

(d) {tejasvi na\adhUam astu) i e. may our study be 
charged with strength and illumination. This prayer pur- 
ports to acquisition of mental strength and illumination caus- 
ed by study of sacred lore. Knowledge is the greatest strength 
ofhuman beings. It has been declared in the Taittirlva Upanisad 
also as 


“ruTo S)5t sadhuymadhyayakah aslsjho dfdhistho 
Vallsjhah, taiyeyam pftkhl Sana vlttasya purna syat'* . 

"Let the young man, dunng his tutelage be a good 
student, diligent in his studies, disciplined m mind, firm of pur- 
pose and strong m body. To such a student comes the wealth 
of the world m abundance”**. 


” RauMwami Aiyar. Itidtm Umtcrstle! 
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The UpanUadic seers go to the extent of declaring boJdly 
that the knowledge of the Absolute is not attainable by those 
•who are not strong m body, mind and spirit * 

TVdjnm 8tma vohhmena /ah^n/i^* 

This self cannot be won by any who is without strength 
‘Weakness, lethargy and acghgcnce arc to be purged in order to 
enter the kingdom of higher knowledge 

All these lead us to think that great emphasis is hid oa 
acquisition of healthy physique, firmness of mind and disciplin- 
ed will force Observes Dr Ramasvvami, “There was a wise in 
sistence upon the cultivation of a strong body as much as on 
firmness of purpose and the di»ciplme of the will, the latter qua- 
lities depending, to no small extent on healthy physique The 
student was enjoined to make himself not only a diligent 
student, but aa XsU\ha aad ^aUttha, disciplined and strong”” 

The Upaiusadk seers stress time and again on the need of 
acquiring strength, physical, mental and spiritual to realise the 
■supreme goal of life 

(e) The development of personality is another notable 
■postulate of the atm of edocation The object of education is 
to bring out the dormant qualities of intelligence, the rational 
insight and other intellectual and moral virtues to illumine the 
mind of the people The development of the qualities of head 
•and heart IS the constituent element of the formation of per- 
sonality Pupils feel and think thus— we should ha>e that educa- 
tion which can illumine our mind and croivn our life with 
•success Let our study be effective and let us be dlustrious by 
diffusing the light of knowledge to dispel the darkness of 
igaorance 

(f) The last but the unique postulate is to acquire the 
•spirit of tolerance This postulate is no doubt based on the 
Hindu view of hfe The true ideal of education is the libera- 
tion of mind from jealousy and hatred . the elimination of the 
feeling of pettiness, narrowness and selfishness from the bumao 

15 Dr CP Rnmiiwami Afyar, Valrenties, pp 4S 6 
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mind is what may be called the true end of education. The- 
Vpanlsadic seer further declares 

“sa \idyuya vimuklaye'* 

That is learning which liberates the human mind. Tlie- 
liberation of the human mind to which this concept refers , 
says Dr. Gajendragadkar, ‘is the liberation of the human 
mind from pettiness, narrowness and subversiveness’^®- The 
real need of education is to prepare the man to be capable- 
of conquering the narrowness of mind to elevate his feelings 
and ideas* progrcsshely higher until the highest is reached. 
Education is not regarded as a mere process of transmission of 
information hut as a means to mahe human mind broader» 
richer, more compassionate and more society oriented. Un-' 
selfish love, compassion and impartiality are the conditions 
precedent to intellectual salvation. The aim of education is 
to prepare a man to lead a complete or intergrated life in the 
society and not to nurture a split penonality. “The prayer 
which was to be recited at the beginning of the study of the 
Vpanliads" observes Kabir, “expresses clearly and unequi* 
vocally the demand for an education which would satisfy alF 
elements in man’s nature and help him to develop as a harm- 
onious and integrated personality. 


May my limbi (migo), organ of speech (\ak), vitality 
(prOna), eye (caksus\ cars isrotra), strength (bald) and ait 
other organs (mJriyas) be nourished and perfected; all these 
arc means to the realisation of the InHnite, May I not deny 
thc.Grcat one and may not the Great one forsake me. May T 
^ -^-otedto 


“ I'f'-'ong process; life is 

IT* ^aw?y^ Avis's; Gaim^^^ 

(Gauhali : 

Alia p/ Education (Bombay : 

nvocatioa verse. * P* ^idc also kenopanlsed 
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hold the View that without the twin qualities of studying and 
teaching the hfe of a raaa cin never be complete The 
Taid/rlja Upanffad says 

ftarti ca s\adh}a)a prmaeane ca,sat}am co syBh} 3 }a 
prasacane ca minvfam ca s\adhya^a praracane ca, praja 
ca 5\5dhya}a pTa\aeone ca 

Justice, truth austerity, self contro/, tranquillity 
sacrifice domestic duties, the attention to the guests and 
the obligation to the society are adverted to, but to these must 
be added the function of the teacher and the student as;- 
necessary supplement 

Education is not complete by itself, it must be supple 
mented fay study and teaching throughout life Inquiry and 
experience are the life of culture as well as of the law All 
the conflicts can be resolved only where there is freedom to 
inquire and to expound (evad/iyj^n prmceonn) to make the 
journey of life successful It is, therefore, clear that life 
Without the pursuit both of study and of exposition will re- 
main as incomplete and lacffcctive as ever 

It was tn the light of these objectives of education that 
the preceptor gives the final instruction or. to use a modern 
term delivers the convocafion address (samumrtan) to the 
disciples (fl/i/ci 5«7 i) who are going to lease the preceptors’ 
abode or residential institution on the completion nf their 
academic career In the convocation address preceptor 
enjoins upon the disciple to fac* the problems of life 
and to devote themselves to the service of the community 
now that their schooling is over In fact, the instuctions 
given by the preceptor to his disciples m the parting message 
are equally relevant and v add in the context of present dav 
society as well The eleventh anuviHia of the TaifMja 
Upanlfcd contains a short, simple but comrchcnsive convoca 
tion address which zvas es follons 

Vedamanueyacaryo'nlerBsinamamtiisIl, salyan \ada dhar 
warn cara, svSdhySySnmS pranutdah BeSrySya prlpom idhaaam- 
Skrtxa prajBtanSivn mi \yavacehetsih saiySrna pamadttaryanr 
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pmmadim'om kuialama 

pramcdUcjam, sySdhyayapravacanabhySm m pramaduam’^. 
deva-pUi-kdryabhydmnapramadttavyam. 

mmrdeyohhma,pUtd<r,ob1wa.acSryadeyo bhm'a. atm- 

Jevo bhava, ySnymmadySnl kamdvU ISni sn ilaryanl, m KflW'? 
ySnyasmakam sucarilwh, lani tvayopSsySni, no Uarani. 

T,e ke cSsmacchreySmso brahmandh, taam tvaySsimena 
prahasttovyam.Sraddhaya deyam. aSraddhyaya’ deyam, "i 
deyam, hriya devam, bhiya deyam, samiidd deyam. 

atha yadi te karma-vkikllsa ra vrlladcikilsS vS syat ye 
.iatra brahmanah sammarlinah, yuktah ayuktafi aluksa dharniO 
kaniah syvh, yatha te tetra varteran^ iatha tatra \artethih. 


athabhyakhyatent ye tatra brahmanSli satnmarsinah yuktS^ 

•ZyuktSbi alakfd dharma^karmob syufu yatha te teru varteran, 
tathd tefu vartethdh. ^ 

efa Sdesah, efa upadeiah, efavedopanUot, etaddnusasanam 
^'omvpllsUaTyain, evamu caitadupdsyam. 

After having taught the Veda the preceptor thus instructs^ 
•the disciple. 

satyam xada,dhamam cara, svSdbyayatimS pramadah. Speak 
•the truth, practise virtue or follow the path of duty. Never 
neglect your obligation to the daily recitation of the Vedas i.e» 
■your study. This piece of advice has again been impressed 
-upon the minds of the students in a negative form: 


zatyanna pramaditavyam dharmanna prarnaditavyam, 
.kusaJanna pramaditavyam. 

You must not deviate from the path of truth, from the pith 
.of duly and from the path of well-being. 

Thus the preceptor demands of the departing student 
-adherence to the path of truth, the performance of doty and 
sustained practice of daily study in the next order of life 
■following student life and active participation in public good. 

word satya it derived from the root os to be 
means existing' and ‘sarya* means ‘conducive t( 
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«jstence* j e the quality wbnib « Mseotfal foe CKtsteace U 
has been said 'saiyartt vif\as}ajQgatah pratifthU , Truth is the 
stay of the whole universe The Hindu scriptures lay great 
<tnphasis on our being truthfut Truth ts identified with fta 
•or moral order *yaJ va ftum tat satyam* In the Satapatha 
Brahmana^*, it has been said to be the only Fruta obser\cd 
by the gods 

ekani ha \ai dayaxatm caranii yat satyam tasmSt 
ZQlyamexQvadet ’ 

In the same Brahmanid* 'Sana has again been identified 
with 'dhorma 

•VO ini dharinah jaOoni val tat 

tasmit sotyamvadaniam akur dharmam ladaittl dharmam vS 
Todantam satyam radaiiii 

That which is 'dharma is indeed ‘truth hence p*opl“ say 
of s man who is speaking the tcutb he is speaking 'dharma or 
one who is speaking 'dharma is speaking the truth. 

In the Bthaddranyako!^ aI»o truth has been identified with 
'dharma 

yo ialsad/iamah satyamxaliat 
tasm&i sat yam \adatantamahvix 
dharmam \adaH(i dharmam la iadaatam 
satyam radaitH 

What IS dharma is indeed 'truth Hence people say of 
one speaking what is true that he speaks what is 'dharma' 
or of one speaking what IS ‘d/jarmn, that he speaks what Is 
true In ibe PrasnopanifatP^ it is said ‘ wmfifo \3etaparJuf 
■yatl ya nttamaWmadatJ 

Further in the same Vpan\%adP^ it is declared tetUme 

^a fa Brahmatokoyefam mpo brahmacaryam ytfu saiyvm prau; 
thitam They indeed possess that world who possets 

austerity and chastity in whom truth is established^ 

'ij ~STBra 14 i l 33 

19 /Vi 14 2 2 26 
**0 nu 1 4 14 
21 Pratfta 6 

23 tor SO!} tfcfMU 3I5&4 • t * 
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The story of Satyakama-Jabala in the Chdndogya'“ clearly 
proves that Uuth is regarded as the highest virtue by the Vedic- 
Aryans in general and Upamsadic seers in particular. 

The exhortatiou to speak the truth, therefore, finds the 
first preference over all other obligations in the above quoted 
convocation address. The importance of the path of truth has 
been brought to out notice further in a negative way with a 
view to stressing that even unwittingly or through carelessness 
we may not depart from it. 

One must be true in every respect, in thought, in word 
and action and even through carelessness one should not 
deviate from that path. The path of truth referred to here is,- 
■'* therefore, not merely the path of speaking verbal truth but has 
a deeper significance. 'Satya* or *truth* in the context of the 
convocation address, says Dr. Gajendragadkar ‘took within 
its sweep a much broader and much more constructive concept. 


ad bhOtahilam etyetam etad satyam matam mamtC* 

That which leads to the largest good of the largest 
number is truth. It will thus be seen that the truth of which 
the Chancellor spoke in addressing the graduates in ancient 
days was social truth. Tenets and beliefs and modes of 
conduct and behaviour— individual and social which led to the 
largest good of the largest number, were included in the 
concept of truth; and the injuction to the graduate was that 
from such truth, he must never depart”**. 


. In ‘dliarmarfi cara' the word dkarma means duty in 
general and not merely religious injunctions. Though the word 
dharma ,s identical with ^satya' as we have noLed under 
separate mention indicates some other 
.igmfiranM m this conl«,. Lojg Manu has described dimrma 


24. CU., 44 4 

(Osmama - 


dh^tih kfama damo'sleyam iaucomindriya-nigrahah 
dltirvldya satyamakrodho dasakam dltarmalaktanam 

Contentment, forgiveness, self-restraint, non-stealing, 
■pnnty, sense-control, wisdom, knowledge, truthfulness and 
control of anger — these ten constitute dharma We find rcention 
"has been made of all the duties and moral virtues of a man. 
Kone-the-less, great importance has been put on self-control 
directiy and indirectly, fn fact control over senses, body, mind 
and thought is the sine-qua-non of success in life. The self- 
control is referred to herebythelerrarf/wr/nnwhichthepre- 
ceptor demands of the disciple to observe throughout his life. 
'Thus says the Vailstha-smTti 

"brShniandsya tu dehojaih nopabhagSya kaJpate 
(ha kleSdya mahafe pretydnantasukfiydya ca"’ 


This body of Btahmana is not mlended for enjoying sense- 
islcasure. It has to be made subject to strict disciplme here 
ttbich will contribute to manifold joys after death. From this 
It can be inferred that a man can know and realise BraJmian 
here in this life itself by the observance of the two fold dltamas 
of the nature orprair/ti and n/rfW/ as mentioned in the Ao/Aa- 
aipartuad Thus the UpanUad requires roan to choose the good 
and realise it by constant and conscious effort. 


The word 'dhama' in the context of the convocation 
address mentioned earlier has been used in the sense of alt 
social duties or obligations in order to make the social order 
stable and progressive. ‘VAoronJ/ dhormamUyShvli, so says the 
MohabhSraia. The innl says, "dharma \ii\asyajQgatahprotiuhS 
.dbarnicna pSpaniapanudatV'. 

Dharpia is the foundation of the entire universe, one gels 


rid of sin by dharma. 

The supreme ohjeef of man which is of the form of 
attainmEnt or joy and Itie avoidance of sorrow can be sccortd 
by rfiarma It is said, torW .Rarwaft ; r/toafe oama M r a 
Marmah, the society is supported by this, henee il if ra W 
aJJaraia. That rttaraia is the canse of, the slabilily of the 
UnKerse is affirmed by the /rut/. 


Therefore that which sustains social structure stable and 
contributes to its progress is VAoW. The preceptor a vises 
the parting disciple not to depart from such course of conduct 
in life to maintain social order, happiness and prosperty. 


‘Kuiala" or ‘welfare of the society’ the teacher impressed 
upon the minds of the students that they should never deviate 
from the path of doing what is good to the society.^ i ne 
students of to-day will be the citizen of to-morrow and in ni ^ 
hfe as a citizen he is expected to contribute to social 
“It would thus be seen, observes Dr. Gajendragadkar, t a 
when the ancient graduates left the portals of the tinive»sities 

and faced the question mark of life, they were told to remember 
that as a citizen of the country, as members of a community, 
it was their duty to assist the process of social progress arid 
social development. In other words, the idea of learning, 
ancient days, was not a negative or passive idea. Scholarship 
did not like to live in an ivory tower in those days. Scholar* 
ship regarded itself as an instrument of social service, and m 
that sense the graduates were asked to behave in accordance 
with the best traditions of scholarship” 


The necessity of study and teaching (svadItSya pro- 

bacanabhyuih na prawadiiaiyam) and the performance of the 
duties to gods and the ancestors id€\a pltr-karyabhydm na 
pramaditavyam) and the prepetuation of the family {prajutantuin 
md vyoiacchetsili) is impressed upon the disciples as social 
obligation to be performed in their after life. 


It is said that as soon as a man is born, he is under a. 
debt to gods, the ancestors and the sages. He should, thcrc- 
tore, direct all his attention to make himself free from all these 
debts. So says the iruti 


jayamuno ha vai brahmanah tribhir rna vfi 

jayale brahmacaryenarfibhyah yajnena devebhyah 

prajayS pitTbhyali esa va an^nlyah puiro yaj\a brahmaeSri^^ • 


26 . 

27 . 


** H'. GajeniJragadkar, Conwcoilon Addrest, (Osmania*. 
Osmania Uaiversity, 1967), pp. 2 3 
Taliiirlya Samhlta., 6 - 3-10 
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Tbe Sniftl texts aha echo the same iQjuoction and we 
meet with such statements as — 

fnatn de\aS}a yagena ffinam pSilrakarnwna 
sanla}U pittlokanam iodhayiixa pamrajet 

One can pay off his debt to the gods, ancestors and to 
(he sages by the performance of sacrifices, the propagation 
of the family and the study of the Vedas respectively He 
must discharge his obligation to the god>, to the sages and to 
fiis aocesfors befonr be ts enCitfed to renounce the wor/d 

By this injunction the teacher impressed upon the students 
who IS going to enter into family life or the srhastkaSrama to 
consider them as social obligation to be performed carefully 
and attentively for the preservation of the cultural heritage of 
the society These are essential attributes for tbe growth, 
de\elopment and cultural progress of the society For the pre- 
servatfon of (he cultural heritage and to perpetuate the memory 
of our forefathers we should not allow our hoe of progeny to 
be cut off It IS incumbeot on us to show our gratitude to tbe 
ancient seers by studying and expounding the Inowledge band 
ed down from generation to generation, and to transmit it to our 
posterity to maintain its perennial flow for ages to come Thus 
the state cf kotise-boider is spoken of from one perspective 
as the highest stage with so many obligations to perform and 
marriage is as a rule compulsory for all students who come 
back ftorn the forest academy to their paternal abodes Educa- 
cation essentially aimed at preparing the individual to dis 
charge all these three debts and free himself from social 
obligations 

Accordiog to SanStana Dhamaiastras marriage ts not 
looked upon as a mere contract or partnership It is not a 
passport to unbridled sexual enjoyment or sheer worldly 
enjoyment Marriage is a sacrament ft inculcates in man the 
sense of social responsibility, self help and self restraint The 
very fact that wife is termed sahadharmipt and tbe eiyroo- 
logical import of tbe word patni (one who helps her husband m 
discharging religious vows) drives home the truth that marriage 
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is a sacred 

“s,;e,“.x.';».--'»'--' 

S=£i;rS5Si£ 

itv bv Tall legitimate means. An honest roe..ns 
pL^rity in l.fe of the member of the P' ^ 

-welfare of the community. The teacher wanted 
toherespectfulto mother, father and the 
hospitable to the guest. The 

comidered to be one of the five malmyojuoj " j, 

-which is required to be performed by a householder daily. 


-is said 

adhyayanam brahmayajnah pltfyajfiastu tarpanam 
homo daho vaUrbhauto nryajuo UUhipnJananu 

(Afenu. 3-70) 


By this the teacher enjoined on the students to harbour 
-respect and charity In mind. This raises a roan . 

Tiarrow groove of selhshncss to a selDess stature. XJDseni 
-motive is essential for social welfare. 

One of the most important pieces of advice is that the 
disciple must always do what is above reproach and must never 
do that which is objectionable and censurable. Thus pure con 
duct and good behaviour arcenjoined. Sariikara remarks 

■\Snyapi canySni flnav<jdj.flnl oiifncfiran/ siyfacaralaksanS'if^ 
karmUrtl (Snt seilttnyanl karttavySnl tvaya, no na karttovyont 
itarSni sS\ad\dttl iisfakpanyapi (T.U., 1-11-2) 

The training of character and spiritual culture is to he 
achieved along with all relationship with the life of work at 
'home. One of the essential instructions is to help the po®^ 
out of sympathy for suffering humanity. The householder s 
wealth is not for the selfish enjoyment, but for securing the 
welfare of all. 
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It was the ajui of education to equip the student properly 
40 that be may be an idcaJ citizen with the conwetjon that one 
^nd the same spirit pervades all beings Swatni Vaekananda 
■obser\es The end of all education all iraining should be 
-man making The end and aim of all training is to make the 
mao grow ’ ** Dr Mahadc\ao remarks Man is not a miaturc 
■of elements without an inner coherence What provides the 
inner coherence is spmt of self Man is essentially spirit, with 
mind life and body as lower possessions or appearances In 
other Words body, { fe and mind arc progressive approaima 
lions to spirit which alone IS the essence of mao as well as of 
the universe Jt is this supreme truth which is proclaimed by 
ahe Upa/iffad text that says 

purufUnna param kinat sa kaUka sa peru gauh 
* Higher than the Puruja there is notbiog that is the end that is 
the ilnal goal Commenting on this text ^omkora observes 
There is nothing other than or superior to the Purufa 
'^^hlch IS the pure consciousness , it is the final 1 imt and goal 
of all that 1 $ subtle great and toward 

1 usmfi/jndsfi pumtaccian otrashanat patcan, kwciiapl 
xasUantaTam tasmit suk^matyamahaixa • pTatyagatmanS Sm 
sa ktifihS nniha par}avas3nam (Sarolara on Kaffa 1 3 II) 

If the whole man isPurufa then it is clear that the sup- 
reme aim of education should be to enable the indiv dual to 
discover Puruf{r* Education is the instrument wh ch can 
enable the individual to transcend all mundane eapeneaces and 
■nitain the Absolute which is the true the beautiful and 
good 

There can be no better aim of education than to proclaim 
asaio met sal gamaya tamaso ma jyourgamaya mttyor na 
an riam gamaya 

Let our education lead us from unreal to the real from 
•darkness to light from death to iminoitahty 


Complee work of Swam. Vv^aWa vot ? Mayavaf 
Tremor sled (Calculia Adva ta Aihrama 1932) P 15 
Reporton the Nath atSemsaron theptace pf spirt alrelu 


'Educate 19S3 (Co cnlnttoze 
Vldv’alaya) p 46 

nil I V ?s 


Srj Ramakr shna At 
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Tha System of Education in the 
Upanisads 


The Vpanisads are the main spring of the rich 
heritage of India. In boldness of specnlation, clan y 
conception, beauty of exposition the Upanisads arc we ^ 
product of human brain. The contribution Yheir 

the religious thought of India can never be overestimate . 

contribution to the field of education is no less important 
cxaltcd- 

The term Upanisad itself signifies edneation rcceh ed y 
the students sitting round their teacher from the dernm^*®® 
the word as Upa ( near ) ni ( down ) sad ( to sit ) " kvjpt 
means ‘sitting down of a pupil at the feet of his teacher or 
being educated’. The term Uponirod is however explained by 

different scholars in different wa>5. 

Max Muller says that the term Upanifad is used in the 

sense of a secret doctrine and that the same name is gisen to 

the literature containing such doctrine. In support of this \ie^ 
mention may be made of certain passages from some Upanisadsz 
1. Ya imam paramwn guhyam sravayed brahma'SaTnsadi 

2 Vedanse paramam guhyam purakalpe praeoditain. 

3 Te va ete guhya adesa 

4 Vedaguhyopanisatsu gudham. 

1. Kafha I 3 17 

2. S U.6-22 
a. C.U.352 
4 S. U . S 6 
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^ ^ _ Deussen suggests that the term VpanUad firstly means 
sittrog near’, and then an awembfy. He says, “for Upanisad, 
derived as a substantive from the root sad, to sit, can only denote 
a “sitting” ; and as the preposition upa ( nesrby ) indicates, in 
contrast to parisfiad, samad ( assembly ), a 'confidential secret 
sitting*, we must assume, even if actual proof is wanting that 
this name for 'secret sitting' was used also in course of time to 
denote the purpose of this silting i e. ‘secret instruction’®. 
According to him Upanisad means that the students sat near 
their teachers and received instruction on deep philosophical 
ideas or an assembly where learned men met togetherand 
discussed them ; the whole account then came to be known 
under the common name of Upanisad. It may be mentioned 
that Upanifad is not used in the sense of an ‘assembly’ in the 
body of the Upanlfads. 

Oldenberg traces the word Upanisad to Vpisani which 
means ‘adoration’ re, ‘revewntial medhaitott on the Srahman 
or Atman, and the word is to be derived from Upa • as 'to sit 
before some one or something in adoration*'. But the difference 
between as and sad is apparent, for, in case of as ( to worship > 
it is applicable only to one person engaged in worship of his 
god and never to approach for instruction In fact the 
Vpanifadic teachers were less concerned with the magnitude 
and dimensions of the worship of gods and were preparingthe 
ground for self-introspcction. 

According Samkara the celebrated commen- 

tator of the principal Vpanijads lie term ‘means that know- 
ledge which destroys all wordly ties and leads the students 
to Brahman' for he takes 'sad' io the sense of *lo destroy’- 
Precisely he means to say that which destroys the ignorance by 
revealing the knowledge of the Supreme Spirit and cutting off 
the bonds ofau'd)dwhkhisttiecsaseofjai^'a sadhencsit 

5 Paul Deussen * The Phihsophr of the Upanisad (Delhi Oriental 

Publishers. 1972), p 13 

6. Ibid , p. 13 
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con.es to mean the knowledge of Bralman and for 
Upamsadh also called Brahma-Vid}a. Thus he "P’ , 

term first in the introduction to his commentary on the Kal 
Vpamsoi' and secondly in the introduetion to h.s commen aW 

on the Tauma Upontmd>. He lof 

acquisition of the knowledge of Brahman. Kn g I 
Bral,man) is referred to by the word VpanUad ^ 
loosens or ends such things as birth, old age, etc , for 
are devoted to it or because it takes one near B - 
Samkara further suggests that the word Upanijad means 
thing in which the highest good is embodied. 

Upantsannam va oiyam param sreyah iii upan’sad 
The term UpanUad is actually a shortened form of the full 
■v-ord Vedopani^ad which is often overlooked and it docs not 

merely mean faith alone. In the Chandogya it is stated that 

Yadeva yldyaya karotf draddhayopanffadi iadesa Mryayott- 
cram bhavatH. 


whatever is done with knowledge, faith and meditation, that 
becomes more effective. 


The derivation of the word Upanisad from Upa-nl ( to go 
over ) and sad ( to xem^n ) can be supported by a comparison 
-Vrith sradhyuya 


‘ama yantu brahmacarinah* 

lagain * esa vedopanUaP. 

•Let students for the course come to me*. This is the secret of 
the Vedas and eventually Upanisads means *the secret meaning 


SailerdhSlorvrUaranogofyinasSdanSrihsya upantpurwasya kvP 

rupomirfam. 'uponlfiA, iti up^lfCchSvdena cs 
yioclKhyaslia graniba protipSdyavedya vasiurtfayd vidypcayie 
. param brahma gamayatl in, 

'"rhmnmn gsrbhalaimaiarSJ:naS 

“Pimlsnmararlnt 

C.U., 1 MO 
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and deep import of the text received from the residential study 
under a teacher^®, 

Inthe l7pcni/o</ we find that the grandeur of external 
world once stirred the magiaation of the Vedk R^ls coald no 
longer attract the minds of the Rfls of the Upmtadic age They 
are deeply impressed with mystenes of the inner world They 
have practically lost all attraction, faith and interest in the 
Vedic sacrificial rites and rituals and diverted their attention 
from without to within They were no longer con- 
templating on the things outside themselves but they began to 
reflect on themselves They began to look at the world from a 
new angle of vision Their mind is no longer absorbed in the 
physical objects, m any outside god, or worldly pleasure which 
Will perish sooner or later, but in the divine nature of a man, 
the god within and in solving the problem of the universe by 
way of explaining the fimdameotal relation of man to nature 
and God The J?fis of the Upantfads constantly speak of Cod 
as Atman, the indwelling spirit 

They identify human soul as the manifestatiOQ of the 
Universal soul, namely, the Brahman Atman becomes the God 
Universal and its union with Brahman becomes the ultimate 
object of their aspiration This wonderful and varied universe 
appears to them as one undivided whole and the underlying 
essence of all is the universal Spirit In fact they begin to look 
upon the visible world as an illusion or appearance and upon 
Brahman as the VUimate Reality They begin to engage them- 
selves in deep meditation instead of oral prayer and (his (ates 
place as a natural consequence of the awakening of spiritual 
consciomness in them They preach all through that Brahman 
can be realised through prayer, worship, speculauon and 
meditation 

TheUpanlsadic K/foffirm convicuon and true love im- 
plores his God With earnest zeal tor viSuaJisatJoa and learns to 
meditate under the guidance of some guru ; on realisation of 
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the Ullintaie Mealliy he likes to be one with it and forgets 
ihe physical world including his own seir. 

The Upanisads reveal to us an age of intense intellectual 
Tinrest. Questions of profound significance begin to occupy the 
minds of the thinking people and, as a result, a high standard 
of culture is attained. A band of outstanding teachers arc 
making their appearance and are scattered throughout the 
Aryan world. They relinquish all earthly comfort and worldly 
glamour and resort to the lives of the hermit and dovote them- 
selves to the study of the deeper problems of life, the individual 
Ximan and its union with the Brahman, life after death, eman- 
cipation of the self and final beatitude. The thinkers were ear- 
nest in their search for truth and they were ready to reject the 
conclusion once arrived at, if found inadequate in the light of 
further and subtler speculation. Aspirants from faf and near 
would repair to them for enlightenment and spend years and 
some of them e g. the na/f|ft/fcar even the whole life in their 
company as members of their family. A system of ecucation 
was thus evolved and lasted for centuries of which successive 
generation took advantage of and the content of the educatio- 
nal system can be described in nutshell as the direct experience 
and realisation of the universal spirit—tfae all-pervading Light 
by the disciple under the care and guidance of his guru 
which is picturesquely described in the Bthadaranyaktd'^ as 
asato ma sadgamaya 
tamaso ma jyotirgamaya 
mTtyor maaniTtam gamaya 

from the unreality lead me to the reality, from darkness lead 
me to the light, from death lead me to the immortality. 
Eventually the Upanifadlc teachers defined education as 
*sa vidya ya yimuktaye' 

Education is that which leads to the liberation of the 
human mind. This is how they defined education and its 
validity can be testified at every stage of Upanifadlc education. 
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Mm can solve his problem, both practical and spititnal, with thi 
elp of edncation alon- Education was regarded as an insttu 
■ment of solving the problems and hberatinj the human roiiit 
■from Ignorance So it has been said 

'\ld}a\mokfa)a Mbhatl ke\Qla' 

The Upanisadie teachers contributed not only the findings 
of their experience and spiritual researches to enrich the 
cultural haritage but also engaged themselves for further 
iransmission of knowledge of the rising generation so that the 
■perennial flow of culture and civrlisatioa might continue 
unhindered Education consists to transmission of culture to 
ihe learning generation by teachers * There is no denying the 
■fact that It was the educational system which was largely 
responsible for achieving the highest ah/tuda ofcuUure aod 
Civilisation m ancient India, the legacy of which is and wDl 
be eslightenifig and endunog for ages to come 

The Upanlfads furnish us with a glorious picture of 
educational system that prevailed in ancient India 

The system of education is known os the s^tntkula 
system which is still considered to be one of the major contri- 
bution of Indian cnilizatioo to the world of educaiioa There 
are two actable features of the system which have made it 
unique, the first being the type of instruction imparted and 
■the second, the method of instruction adopted The combi 
nation of these two made the system ever memorable and 
inspiring The C/pmi/fcirfie seers made no distinction bec«eea 
philosophy of life and philosophy of educaiioo They 
•considered them both to be co ord nated and co-rcIatcd They 
■convTried the gurukula into a higher institution of cducauonal 
•eaperimeDt, intellectual speculation and research 

The values which inspired the philosophy of education 
in ancient India according to Dr Kabir^* were 
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M tte quest for liberation of the 
bondage of evil. Evil is a denial of the good 
ignorance ; the seers of ancient India were not afra 
dangerously in thought and action. Their example, e 
than their precept, inspired their pupils. 


(6) tolerance and forbearance, which arose out of rcspe^ 
for life and the recognition that ultimately all individuals a 
manifestation or moments of the Brahnwn. 


(c) the principle of disinterested devotion 
bhakti) arising directly from the striving from freedom tro 
limitation, and the regard for individuality. 

The educational philosophy of a people wll depend on 
its concept of man and the values which it considers worthy o 
human pursuit'*, 

‘The Upartisad’, says Swami Ranganathananda, ‘concei\ed 
education as training in clearness of vision, in purity an^ 
strength of will, and in richness and stability of the emotion . 


To this institution came the students with earnest inquiry 
to find a solution to their problems and an unquenchable 
thirst for attaining the knowledge par excellence. 


‘The recognition or, observes Dr. Altckar, ‘the impor- 
tance of association and imitation was one of the main reasons 
for the great emphasis laid on the gurukula system. Direct, 
personal and continuous contact with a teacher of nob’e 
character naturally produce great effect on the mind of the 
scholar during the pliable period of childhood and adolescence- 
The close association with elderly scholars, who had made 
progress m education and won the applause of their teachers, 
naturally induces the new eutrants to emulate their example. The 
invisible yet all pervading influence of established traditions. 
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of the institution naturallj spurs the slcdcnt to idrnlifj himself 
with them”. • 


Thus the student in the opportunity or 

moulding his life and character after the idealistic pattern of 
his teacher’s life by living in close association with him. The 
close and constant association with the teacher in the gun/Aufe 
made it possible for the student to assimilate all the noble 
tra'ts which have traditionally served as the guiding force for 
the life of his teacher as well Here the students were not 
bereft of the praettea) knowledge of the domestic Affdirs because 
the teachers were themselves settled householders. The student 
who stayed with his teacher for at least twelve years perfor- 
ming various duties of the preceptor’s household got ample 
scope to devlop all sorts of practical JmowJedge that might be 
necessary after the completion of the period of discipleship. 


(I) T/fESrSTEAf OF EDUCATION tVAS CATHOLIC iN 
OUTLOOK 


In the weare toW that SatyaMma JfiWIa 

went to Haridniroata Gautama and said,*'! bavecome to the* 
\enerable one with a view to spending the period of discipleship’. 
Though the caste system was gradoally assuming a definite- 
shape in the society, the teacher did not refuse to accept a 
pnpi! of inferior caste in his academy. Satyakaraa’s caste was 
not determinable, he being the off-spring of an irregular conn- 
ection of a maid servant with some unknown person. The 
teacher being informed of the fact by no other person than 
SatyakSma himself readily accepted him as disciple The teacher 
with his universal outlook and broadbased catholicity charged" 
with refined humanity accepted Satyakaraa, the saumya, the 
innocent, noble and simple one, as hts disciple. 

Tlie Upanlfadic teachers were bold enough to bring about 
change in Ihe ouifoot of social cities, social tradition and 
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norms. It was the simplicity of mind and respect 
were considered sufficient qualification for one s 
-to the school, and not the degree of so-called socia 
abilility. The birth or caste could not create an oostina 
barrier in the pursuit of knowledge of the / 

Here we find the picture of a real guru who could boldly orcaK 
the traditional barrier and kindle the spirit of inquiry ® 
mind of the earnest inquirer ; hence we can correctly infer t a 
the system of education was Catholic in outlook and com- 
pletely free from all sorts of social prejudices. The Brahmanat 
also went to the Kjatriyas for instructions. Thus in the 
Cliandogya^'^ we find that once five Bramhanas headed by Uddal- 
aka Aruni went to king Asvapati to have instruction regarding 
Vai£\anara-5elf and the latter satisfied them all by explaining 
the real nature of the self in question. Again in the same 
Upani^ad^* we find that king Pravahana Jaivali instructed two 
Brdhmanas on the real nature of the VdgUha ( om ). In the 
Bthaddranyaka^^ we find AjStaiatru, the king of VSrSoa^i 
coming Dfptavaldki Gargya, the boastful Brahmin with the 
promise of a thousand cows for a successful discourse on 
Brn/j/non. But GSrgya’s theory could not stand the searching 


criticism of the king. Thereafter Gargya did not hesitate to fall 
at the feet of the K§atriya king and requested him to impart 
to this sage the supreme knowledge, the real knowledge of 
Brahman. King Janaka*” defeated the Brdhtnana sages on 
dilTcrent occasions during the course of discussion On Brahman. 
U is therefore clear that in the Upanifadlc age even though the 
caste system was gradually becoming rigid the education was 
open to all castes and was never the monopoly of the Brahmanas 
alone. 


CU) LIBERAL OUTLOOK OF THE SYSTEM 


The s>stem of education was liberal in the true sense of 
the term. It was not liberal because there was no subject on 
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•earth which was not taught m the hsrmltage schools. It was 
hberal in the sense that it could infuse the spirit of liberal out- 
look, in the minds of the students. It aimed at instilling a spint 
of humanism in the minds of the pupils and establishing a 
feeling of universal brotherhood among them. The teacher’s 
intention was not to stuff the brain of the youngsters with 
masses of information but to awaken their intelligence to kindle 
a spirit of inquiry and to instill a thirst for knowledge. The 
student came out the guruAuIa as an earnest inquirer, a real 
lover of knowledge and a true exponent of the cultural heritage. 
The teacher gave to the deserving srudeats alt bis experiences 
gained in the light of his spiritual researches in his life with the 
hope that the flame of learning would never be extinguished; 
the processor transmission would never stagnate and the ad- 
-vancements of knowledge would never be retarded. The stu- 
dents learnt the noble virtue of self-denial from the teachers 
who were the embodiment of truth, piety, purity, etc. The 
teachers did neither display any sign of arrogance or egotism in 
any sphere of life nor engage themselves in such activities as 
■would go against the social welfare. The students never 
boasted of their learning. 

Humility, truthfulness, obedience and reverence for the 
elders were the noble traits which characterised the life of 
students. Their life was guided by the motto ‘n'dyd daduii 
yinayam' ; the highest result of culture is humility and modesty. 
The students could never conceive the idea that he had acqui- 
red all sorts of knowledge but he was ever eager to learn more 
and more and to enrich his treasure house of Knowledge 
"throughout his life The students came out of the gurukula 
with largeness of hearts, openness of mind and spiritual outlook 
and in fact, this is the ideal of a true liberal type of education 

The teachers of tlie Upanifads, we have already noticed 
wanted to create an atmosphere of absolute academic freedom 
•and instilled the same idea in the minds of the community of 
students. The C/pani’fad/e teachers swe act to he eastiyJea 
away by superstition and in a number of places they 
challenged the mystic nature of some deities and advanced 
.cogent reasons to back their arguments Instead of dogmatic 
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assertions. T. 


’8959Vcl'"“"“" the Chandogya'^ 

going to a royal sacriltce anu priests 

as to explain the nature of the deities and when they fai e 
to give any answer he himself clarified the issue to them. 
the Chandogya and Br^iodaranyaka as well, the 
teachers were imparting spiritual instruction to the Braimc^ 
sages in an atmosphere completely free from such iradition*- 
barner. It was the prerogative of the Brdhmana to impar 
instruction on spiritual matters to all. The changes tliat 
notice is due to the liberal outlook of the system of education. 
The moral atmosphere of the school, the direct relation o i * 
teacher and the student and the constant supervision of t e 

former went a long way in making the educational system an^ 

effective agency in keeping the torch of learning ever burning 


with undimmed effulgence. 

(7/7) THE SYSTEM CONSIDERS KNOWLEDGE AS A 
MEANS AND NOT AS AN END 


The cunicula of the system of education were vast,, 
varied and extensive. It comprised subjects of both sciences 
and humanities, making it an iolegrated course. From the 
dialogue between N3rada and Sanat-KumSra in the Chundogyo 
We can form some idea about the subjects included in the 
curricula. This will be discussed in a succeeding chapter m 
detail. 


The sage Narada had studied all the Vedas and other 
branches of learning but still was not satisfied because he 
did not realise the Supreme Reality, So he approached Sanat- 
Kumara to show him the path of real knowledge, the path 
that leads to self-realisation, Sanat-Kumara asked Narada, “let 
ine know first what you have already learnt. What is bey ond 
that I shall teach you.” 


, Sanat Kumara, the distinguished teacher wanted 
rates', ^ “!' 'te latter had studied 

abonnh^’h was to know something 

^Sne to l-e m.ght proceed, 

according .,0 the aaual requirement ofthe stndenh This fact 
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reveals one of ihe fundamenla) prwciphs of eduention. viz 
•moving from the known to the unknown From the list of 
tubjecls enumerated hy Narada we can infer that the curricula 
adopted in the school was enc>c!opaedic in character. It 
included subjects of both huniaoities and sciences, sacred and 
secular learning. This leads us to think that the currlculam was 
a most comprehensive and integrated one. But the teacher on 
being told that Narada had studied all the br.mches of 
learning taught in theg/MjJtu/a declared that all his (NSrada's) 
former knowledge was but a name (Uama evo), i. e. mere 
words. 

From this we can Infer that the education received in 
gwi/Au/n was not considered to be an end in itself. Education 
was considered as a life-long process. Tlie gun/Jiu/a put 
greater emphasis on provoking the curiosity and inquisitiveness 
of the students. In the twin process of teaching and learning 
there was a sigorous interplay between the teacher’s knowledge 
and earnest inquiries of the student. The process of education 
was carried on in a kind of healthy dialogue between the 
students and the teachers. The teacher could infuse the spirit 
of an earnest inquiry in the minds of the students which 
remained escr shining and working and it is for this reason 
that wc find NSrada m spite of his encyclopaedic knowledge 
seeking another gvru to solve the problem that pestered his 
mind. Thus the process of acquinng knowledge went on till 
the end of one’s life. It is also clear from the story of 
Svetaketu and Arupi in which it Is said that he returned home 
after having completed his studies with the teacher at the 
gu'ukvfa, but it was later on that he was taught the supreme 
truth by his father which Svetaketu could not acquire in the 
gurukii/a. 

We afso realise from the foregoing deliberation that 
knowledge was not regarded as the end hut as the means of 
attainiog the highest wisdom feadiog tocterna/ The 

Vpan^adic teacher made a distinction between knowledge and 
.■wisdom. The teacher of the /Jiv>a/t//ad bad made this point 
■explicitly clear by a beautiful simi/e; "The real is concealed 
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tinder the glamour of knowledge as the real form of the sun is 
obscured from our view by the dazzling light surrounding that 
luminary”**. 

Further, the teacher in the Kaihopani^ad^’’ says that the 
real end of education which is the Eternal Truth or Supreme 
Bliss cannot be achieved by mere learning, by reciting the text» 
or even by listening to those who have gathered experience but 
by self*introspcctlon, it is a matter which entirely depends 
upon individuaFs interiorisation. 

The Upanisadic teacher enjoyed some sort of liberty of 
thought and action and prepared a fertile ground for the grow- 
ing generation to derive finer results in the search of truth. 

The teacher of the IsopanisatP* says, ‘those who hold 
ritualism ( aridya ) to be their end enter darkness ; in deeper 
darkness are they who hold knowledge {yldyS ) to be their 
goal'. The thinking min so acts in the world as to make this 
body a fit receptacle for immortality and uses his knowledge 
attaining immortality. From this fact as well we can ima^ne 
that knowledge was not considered as the end of education but 
as a means of attaining the highest cad of human life, the 
attainment of immortality. 

In the MurJakd^ , the study of the Vedas and tbe- 
Veddngas was cosidcred to be an inferior type of knowledge" 
and the higher knowledge is considered to be that of the 
immortal self. Education aimed at attaining that higher know- 
ledge leading to final emancipation from worldly bondage. 

In the Chandozya wc find further evidence of this vlew 

when we find the father putting the question to his son, “Of 
wnat use is your education if you have not learnt why an^ 
bow men are bom and where they go after death”. 

Sanatkunura’s last instruction is ‘bhumaira sukham\ 
aojlhing finite. 
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Maitreyl in the BfhadSranjaka and Nacilfetas in the 
Kathopanhadhtivt sacrificed wealth and riches for the sake of 
immortaUty. The system of education was meant for securing 
immortal bliss, the final beatitude. 

In order to achieve this ideal the Vpanisadic teacher’s- 
gurukula functioned simultaneously as a cultural centre and a 
research insfifotioo. It was an association of scho/ars engaged 
jn acquiring, transmitting and advancing knowledge. It was 
the place where the seers were not satisfied with the truth they 
perceived but fried to make others realise it. Jn fact the 
gurukvia performed two more functions ~ the promotion of 
knowledge and transmission of essential feature of culture 
which could make the life of the cororouaily rich in a spiritual 
sense. 

In the Upanifodte age this dual function of education 
w« fully recognised, aod every stuiiM tatsred the gurukula 
with a vow : 

'anenSdhUena ahorSirSnjomdadhSmi piam ^adlf}dml, 
salyom vaditydmi tanmSnmatu, tadvokiSraminatu a\o(um3m, 
axatu \Qktiram' 

The student promised to his teacher that he will pupsu^ 
his studies day and night without break, that he will make an 
endeavour to find the truth and speak it, that he will always 
try to see spiritual truth and adhere to it. 

This promise on the part of the students speaks of the- 
two'fold aspects of the educational system. The students must 
dedicate themselves to the pursuit of knowledge unceasingly 
without interruption and they must try to find out the truth, 
the ethical basis of life and be loyal to it. The Upanlfadic 
teachers considered the pursuit of knowledge and the adherence 
to social truth as the essential function of any educational 
system which can alone sustain the soaal structure and lead It 
to the manifold progress of culture andavihzatihn. 

THE ACADEAfIC ABILITY 

The system encouraged perfect academic mobility. In 
those days students went far and wide in order to attach 
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theraielves to reDowned scholars*®. Celebrated teachers also 
travelled from place to place for academic discussions. There 
were also teachers to whom students come from all sides as 
-waters run downwards, as months go to the year’ (T.U.I-4-3). 
The students usually remain with his teacher till the end of his 
educations, but for specialisation there was no objection to 
his going to other teachers who were considered to be 
•expert in other branches of learning in which the students 
wanted to specialise. Thus education became widespread and 
specialised and as such some specialised schools known as 
Sakha^kula developed to train up pupils in some one of the 
offices of the sacrifice. 


Advanced students often held mutual discussions in the 
society and travelled far and wide in the country in search 
of celebrated teachers. In the BrhaiUranyaka^'’ we are told 
that Sveiaketu Aruneya, went to PravSbapa Jaivall of PaficSIa. 
In the Chindogya?^ we find Praclnaiala Aupamanyava, Satya, 
yajfia Paulu^i, Indradyumna BhSUaveya, Jana S5rkarak$ya aod 
Budila Aivatarusvi headed by Uddalaka Arupi to 
Kfatrlya king Aivapati Kaikeya and got their problems solved. 
Silaka Salavatya, Caikirayana Dalbbya, and Pravahana Jaivali 
had some discussion on C/dwAo”. 


Such learned debates and discussions between the 
teacher and the moght, father and the son, husband and wife 
made the educational system more invigorating and exhilarating 
for the advancement of learning in the society. 


Further, discussions were held in the interval hours 
orths sacnfiKs »hich w« op™ to the poblic and it served as 
an agency m the spread of koorvledge in the society 

Bes.d« these there also some national nathering 

summoned by the kmgsto which scholars from different par« 
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■of ths country came held dtscufsions and debates The 
^national gathering at Janakas court is a glaring instance in 
point 

T/Jc cducatiooa/ system was very economic but most 
efiectivc There was no or little dirert heJp from the Jc/ngs 
but th-n th're was no dearth of scholars and teachers who 
d'dicated th“ir lives for keeping up the light of knowledge 
ever shining One of the most essentiel features of the edaca 
lional sjstcm was that the student* whether <tud>iDg under his 
father or his i>uni knew full well what he studied and why he 
studied It Th* education was purposeful optimistic and bliss 
-aim ng and th- student pursued th“ r stud es with a definite 
motive for a definite ideal 

In ord-T to attain these ideals the Upanisadie teacher set 
forth certain ethical ideals considered to be most useful m 
practical fife Thus in the Kathopanltad*^ it is said that He 
who IS not free from bad conduct who is not tranquil not 
•composed not of peaceful mmd cannot obtain Him by 
intelligence fafone) Again the same UpantfoiP^ declares He 
siho IS devoid of reason is unmiodfu) and impure does not 
Teach that goal of final bliss but undergoes transmigration 
jind reincarnation 

The method of leaching was of oral and of explanatory 
type to suit the condition of the society The TallUrlyt^^ 
jncntions the relation of the teacher and the taught the subject 
of study and the method of teaching as follows 

'AlltSdhlridyam, 3c3r}ah purva'upam mtevasyuttaranpam 
M^a samdhih prmacana n sandhaanm uyadhhldyam 

Thus in respect of education the teacher is the front part 
The pupil is the hind part Knowledge is the link Exposition 
IS the connecting force 
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The study started 

by explanation and in some cases wi 
tions as well. 

Memory end imagmation played an ^“P^ant "1' 

.he sehle oTedueation. From the begmnmg to end s 

jeets were learnt by heart. •“t^t^rbUns Tte 
worship and recitation of the VediC hy • 
teachers laid great emphasis not only o" in subjects 

mental faculty as a whole so as to ensure profie.eney rn su J 

other than .hose studied under “ f“™/“^/X !upU; could 

mental power was so much developed that the P“P' 
acquire proficiency in any branch of ''“'”"’8 ^i,h 

knowledge in practical life. The system produced men wi 

trained intelligence and imagination. 

This fact is evident from the GSyain prayer itself in whlcb 
the reciter prays for the stimulation of his 
fact education started with the G5>flfri pra>er • 

seers paid much more attention to the stimulation of the 
acumen. The practice of morning and evening prayers w 
a. long way in building up the right moral conduct and slimu 
lalion of understanding. 


But the Upanijadic teachers engaged themsehes in deep 

meditation instead of oral pra>cr. This happened, it seems, as 
a natural consequence of their spiritual consciousness. They 
preached the same principle in difTercnt ways and ultimately 
came to the same conclusion that Brahman can be realised 
through meditation. Education aims at the realisation of that 
knowledge. A man of meditation so acts in this world as to 
make his body a fit receptacle to achiesc immortality and uses 
h\> knowledge to attain life eternal. It is said that the know- 
ledge of the self, of eternal life is not obtained by learning, by 
the recitation of the Verfic texts, or esen by listening to th^ 
experiences of others, but is entTfcly a matter of the individual ^ 
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seJf introspection*^ which fills the earnest seeker with sweetness 
and light, with truth knowledge par excellence and bliss 
profound 

Moral and spiritual values in the system 

The cultivation of a sense of spiritual values and the 
adherence to the delegation of duty made the educational 
system elDcient m fulfilling its desired end, namely, the reali> 
sation of the scir Tie t/panifadic teachers laid great emphasis 
on intellect and character of the disciple which should reinforce 
each other They considered both these aspects to be equally 
important in preparing good man and the useful man 
of the society The objective of the system was not knowledge 
of values, but commitment to them, and mention may be made 
of the following** which werechoosen as guidelines m day to 
day conduct 

(1) adherence to truthfulness 

(2) duttfalaess 

(3) love of scholarship 

(4) service to the teacher 

(5) reverence to mother, father and teacher 

(6) honesty, courtesy, self discipline and 
self sacrifice 

The values of truth and reverence, courtesy and loyalty,, 
discipline and self sacrifice were impressed on the minds of the 
young disciples and these values were looted upon as the most 
vital and dynamic instrument for transformation in outlook 
and behaviour of the student The student could learn eflec 
lively the spiritual values such as a knowledge of 'self’, chanty 
kindness towards all power of endurance and humility from 
the close contact of their teachers The teachers were also 
equally able to develop such values in the student by virtue 
of their close association with them Thus the system indicates 
the significance of the imperceptible educational laflueace fvhtch 
the teacher as livi ng example couW exert unsiftmgfy oo fie 
minds of the students The whole objective of the system was. 
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cot in amassing facts but in acquiring truev.isdom, and not 
in making a comfortable living but in bringing real happiness 
in life. 

It is high time to lay stress on the need for the moral and 
spiritual values in our educational system of to-day. The only 
svayto indi>idual welfare, social progress and national pro- 
sperity istoreriss the spirit of gvrvkuta system established 
by our ancient educators if we desire to make our educational 
institution the real home of learning where knowledge can be 
pursued in a spirit ofre^'erence to the teachers to whom we 
•owe our culture. The progress of a nation depends not on its 
political structure or soci^ pattern but on the character of its 
■people. Our educational sy^em should be vitalized with the 
revival of the gurukula spirit in order to inculcate these moral 
and spiritual values iu students. 



4 


The Four Stages of Life 


Since the earliest tinjes an attempt has been made by 
the Hindu thinVers to work out an ideal scheme of the society 
and an ideal pattern of individual life to reach the ultimate 
goal Wth these ideals m view the Hindu Society was based on 
Siramadhama and it has its utility for a life of peace and 
happiness in this world and release from the trammels of birth 
and death hereafter Some of the Vpanltads advance sound 
reasoning as to why it was necessary at all to project these 
ideals before the society This is id turn forms the back ground 
of our subject for discussion Education aims at transmitting 
habits or knowledge with the intension of helping the indivi 
idual to rise from the state of ignorace to the level of 
illumination in all its aspects intellectual moral and spiritual 
The individual souls arc labouring under av:d;xi 
Ognorance) and roCsting la the ff'heci of sa/f;sara owing to tbe 
inexorable law of karma without rest So it has become imper 
ativc to fiad out ways and means to the attawirocnt of true 
wisdom to be released from the ever lasting cycle of birth and 
rebirth to attain mok^a or perfect bliss The awakening of 
exalted wisdom m man is the realisation of the ultimate which 
amounts to spiritual frKdom By spiritual freedom one can 
overcome all worldly interests vanity and glamour, and 
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ultimately attain perfect bliss which is the attribute o r ^ 
and the sumum bonum of life. So says the Brhacarany 
*atma \a are drastvyah, srotavyo mantavyo nididliydsltavya: 
•verily the Self his to be seen, to be heard about, to be reasonc 


.about, to be pondered on. 

The Upanisadic seers maintain that in order to 
■highest goal of life a well planned scheme is essential 'v ic 
may be worthwhile to the younger generation and useful o 
community. As a result the institution of asraniadnarmo 
caturdsrama evolved in the society. Thus intending the advance 
ment of the people of the community as a whole, the span o 
life is divided into sub-periods assigning to each period certain 
obligations for spiritual growth one after another. Here m 
this scheme, life begins in obedience and ends in freedom. 
However it is not necessary for our purpose to go into the 
details aSromadharma purely from sociological stand point ; 
we shall confine ourselves only to the first two stages of hf* 
which have important bearing on tbe education of the Vedic 


age. 


The introduction of four asramas in the society is bound 
up with the system of education prevailed therein. The word 
aSrama is derived from the toot *5ram'‘ which means to exert 
oneself or to do penance and hence it means a hermitage i.e. 
-a place where austerities arc performed and consequently the 
period of life when such duties are performed. The ultimate 
end of human life is to attain one goal, viz , the highest 
spiritual consciousness, and to that end man has to direct his 
energies proportionately ia four different stages and for the 
accomplishment of the ideal, the three of the four asramas are 
<Ievotcd to the study of that ideal by the members of the 
society. ‘The imtituUou of diram^' observes Bokil *rn individual 
life and of the castes in the national life made a great advance 
over the past, so far as organic progress was coocerned. The 

1. B U., 2 4 5, 4-5 6 
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pjfson had a place la the aatian aa a whole and ^y3s bound to 
do certain duties for «, but at the same time he was free to 
work for hi$ own spiritual upltftment'^ “It is of interest to 
note remarks Kabir “Ihn a man was entitled to renounce the 
world only when he had passed through the three earlier 
stages He had to serve as an apprentice in the school of life, 
discharge hts duties to faintly and society and remain as an 
elder bat detached njeniber of the community before he was 
free to seek individual salvation”* 

In the second chapter of the Cfiimfagya^ in section 
twenty three, we hive an account of the fourfold division of 
the Jiranifl m human life The author of the said Upanitad 
puts It under the three moral laws or branches of duty The 
housholders are advised to give themselves up to sacrifice 
Study and charity The recluse to austerity or penance and 
the student to a life of celiba^ and discipline under the 
intellectual and spiritual tutelage m the house of a preceptor 
while tbe last part is life merged m Brahman 

From this passage of the CASndbgyo it appears that the 
order of enumeration of these Siromas stands as the 
■gjhasthdirama or the life of the roamed householder, the 
%3naprasthaSrama or that of the wondering hermit or forest 
dweller, the bra/iwacar>airama or that of the bachelor students 
and the last js the sann}3jSJnjma or tbe life of renunciation or 
the ascetic We may notice here that the order of enumeration 
as U stands in the Cfi3ndog}a is not the conventional order 
admitted by all authorities of Dharmainstras The correct 
enumeration of the four orders of human life is met with m 
certain Upanl^ads, DharmaSisttas and SmtU texts As an 


2 

3 
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V P Ookil/ The Hntory of Education In India, pt I p 75 
ff jmiyui Kib r ltd an PhOoto^y of Education (Bombay Asia 
Pub! shiflg House t964), P t73 

Cl/, trayo dhama skaitdidtf ya] to dhyayanam ddnam lit 

praihamstapa era diif^ brahntacHryi'cdrya lulo-rOsJ, mm 
tyanlont dt/ndna/ft SedryiAale rasdde^tm puitya-Ioka 

ihavanu brahma samstbo mftat^m’* ed{ 2 23 4 j. 
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instance in point the thus one 

stages “on completion of brahmacarya or studentship one 
should become a householder. On termination of the house 
holder's stage one should retire to the forest i c. enter into 
\anaprastha stage which again leads to the ultimate or 
stage called sannyasa or prabrajyd. Also Kalidasa the ce e 
rated poet of India while describing the family custom of lus 
favourite dynasty of a/. w in his orhio ® says that t c 

male scions of the family devoted their boyhood to the stu 
of letters, and the middle part of it to the pursuits of sensuous 
pleasures. They resorted to the life of an anchorite in their old 
age and in the final stag: they practised yoga as a preparation 
for resigning their material bodies. Here we find a traditiona 
pattern of the individual life as established in the Indian 
civilization. ‘The Hindu system of ihamd’ observes Radha* 
krishnaii’ ‘according to which every one of the twice-bom 
towards the close of his life must renounce the world and adopt 
the homeless life and the ascetic’s garb has had great influence 
on the Indian mind. Though in intention, certain classes were 
not eligible to become monks, in practice monks were recruited 
from all castes”. 


In the fifth chapter of the ChSndogya^ in section ten wC’ 
find that reference has been made to three stages, viz. the 
g^hastha, the yonaprastha and the sannyasa. However, from 
the concluding passage of the said Upanisad we are prone to 
thinking that the order of the householder or gfahsthdsrarna^ 
finds much favour with the author of the Upanifad concerned- 
It says — 


c 
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acdryaku}5d\edamadhit}a yaihuAidbamm, gurolt kamS- 
tUctmibhlSQmasHya kulumbesthlltSjucau deie syadhydyamadhl 
ydnao dhSmikun \ Idadhaddtmani sanendny ani sampraii${h3p)tt 
himsan stv\abhutanyan}atra nnhtbhyalt' 

The man after having completed his studies at his teacher’s 
house should return to his home and take a wife according 
to law and settle m the house 'Even m this stage the import* 
ance of Tedre studies among all other dolies'^of the house- 
holder is greatly emphasised The householder having 
equipped his sons and pupils with right conduct, and training 
them up to righteous life should withdraw his sense organs 
into self and focus his mind on the meditation of the Supreme 
Spirit, and thus a householder can enter into the region 
of Brahman after death and nevtr to return again into this 
world Thus the order of the householder has been extolled m 
this Vpamtad We should note that this Upanifad points to 
two types of students characterised by later Vedic texts as naif 
fhlkaand vpikunana The jio/ffhlka students did not return 
from the preceptor s inuitutioo to their paternal homes , they 
used to stay forever m the p eceptor’i houJ* and became 
teachers, perpetuating the tldya iamSa or line of learning of the 
preceptor This type of students has been referred to in the 
previous passage of the ChS/tdogya 'Sf/nanam Sedrya kufe 
yasadayan' and the upakur%ana type of students has been refcrredi 
to in the passage noted last The npdiunona students used to 
return to their homes on completion of study and became 
householders 

fn the eleventh section of the first chapter of the J/wt/i 
we find distinct reference as to the existence of 
airamadharma especially of brahmacarya~xhz student life and 
the grhasiha—lhe life of the householder 

In the Mundakopanifad ** we find that reference has been 


to TIT lit) ‘reJant mUeiaeOryoHmSs/nonianiiasrl sel}-ain 
\^a dhrama}! eara sMidhiSyAamapnimadal} MnCia pniaar- 
dhanamS^rtya projacantmi tnH fyaractheum 

” ^}apa!dradJheythtp*ne^l}orop>'e , 

tamo \td\ttittso bhotkiatonanx caranm 

suryodidrepa tr tiiv/eb prsydnrl 

yairtlmrio^ tapufuto hyaYyajdima 
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made to grhasthin, vanaprasihln and sanny^ln. In the same 
•Upanhad^^ wc are informed that not only the moral qualities 
of truth and faith but also the physical attributes of celibacy 
and .austerity in addition to Imng in the forest and begging of 
alms are applauded and almost prescribed for the final emancf 
pation. The l/pan/raA'c seers consider education as a life long 
♦process and divide the life of the individual into four stages to 
each of which different duties and obligations are assigned. 
These four orders are intended for taking man to perfection 
.through successive stages in a progressive manner without 
'agnoring the problem of livelihood and also to awaken the 
divine withm man and finally to attain emancipation, the 
supreme goal of human life. Thus this Upanisadic type of edu- 
-cation is far cry from the mere brain building type of 
-education of to-day, 

7. DrahmacarvSsram (or Student Life or the Life of 
Education) 

The first stage or according to the four orders of 

life is brahmacarySsrama or the stage of student life. We are 
'particulary interested in this stage which has a direct bearing 
on education. The very fact that the student life was called 
brahmacarya bespeaks the great ideal of education. An indivi- 
dual enters into the first stage of life on completion of 
-initiation ceremony which is known as upanayana (Holy thread 
-ceremony) and which is performed at a certain age which varies 
according to the three castes from eight to twelve when his 
intelligence begins to be seriously active. The word upanayana 
means taking near ; or, leading near to the guru for instruction, 
or initiaUon into the Vedas. Young boys are taken near a guru 
'for their rfucauon. It is regarded as a regular sacred rite to be 
p« orm. by every householder as preliminary to students* life 
t etr mi le children. After the inveniture with the sacred 
12. MU. 21-7. 

ttm,a*au tapaiea 

, racUha itttyam brahmaearyam vtdhlSca 
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thread 0 boy is committed to the care of his preceptor dwelling 
CQ th- forest svhich is reefcoaed as the seat of learning for in 
stfuction in the \eda> and Vpatfads Jn the ^atapatha 
Bruknmna (114 2) we fmd that the £ods and the fathers went 
to Prajapatl wearing the sacred thread We are told m the 
AauiitaU (2 7) that the all conqu-rmg kaujitaki adored the 
using sun having p-rrorm*d th* mv* titure with the sacred 
thrad (}^aj wpmiram) The boy who is then considered reborn 
(di-ya) is required to stay in the spiritual fam ly of his ^iiru till 
th* end of his stud*nt cace*f Upaisyana is consid*red a 
second birth and this second birth is from the gSyatrl as the 
mother and preceptor as th* fath*r £du acion is looked upon 
as sacred As the physical developm*flt b^^ins in the mothers 
nvomb so the spiritual d*velopii*[it b g nj m the teachers 
Tesid'ncc and his admiss on to school 1 fe is again coa>id*red 
a religious sscram*at If may be noted that the student bad 
to acquire learning by the ma>t sine re service to bis 
preceptor lasting from twelve to forty eight years according 
as he aspires to study and master on* two three or all the 
foiXT Vedas Thus the students are to aerre his teaeh*rfofa 
number of years d'votedly w th his whole heart m order to 
come out as a man of learning or as veri*d m the Vedas and 
in other Dharmaiaitrai Wh le rend ng at his guru s house he 
must wear proper girdle offer prayer to the god> sages and 
pjtj-s (manes) fetch faggot for kindling the holy fire and 
so on 

The student should bav- hes soul clean ed by th* purity 
of conduct by Vedlc rites self restraint str cC continence and 
observance of various vo vs He should p*rfofia the worship of 
tb- morning and evening twlght (sa’jd'/i;ai-a/idawni)oflhe 
sun and should tend the sacred fire 

Th* p rson l*id ng th braheia arya mod* of 1 fe should 
always observe rgd vows and with his senses under control 
should pay attention to the instruction imparted by his 
prec*ptor Reflecting upon the Vedas and discharging all the 
ulutiCi he should pass h s days dutifully waiting upon and 
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serving his preceptor, and alvrays paying deep and sincere- 
regards to him. In short he must live a perfectly holy lifc^*. 

The mles for the bralmocSrin fonnniated by Gobhila, 
hlann and other law makers also show how painstaking was 
the life of the student in those days — holding aloft the maxim' 
of plain Ii^^^g and high thinldag. 

It has been noticed that every indis-idual dnring his 
student life is required to observe complete celibacy. The 
TVS consider the preservation of chastity or absolute continence 
net only conducive to the pupil’s physical but also to bis 
mental and moral well-being. 

*^Brahma£arya is chastity in thought, word, and deed, 
always and in all conditions’* saj-s Swami Vivekananda, “iks 
chaste brain has tremendous energy and gigantic will-power, 
without chastity there can be no spiritual slrenglh. Continence 
gives wonderful control over makiod. The spiritual teachers cf 
men have been very continent and this is what gave them 
power Not only that, the sages of yore were fully conscious 

that the period of adoIes«nt is a period of stress and storm asd 
hence requires proper discipline to control and regulate youth 
for the development of a balanced and inteerated personahiy. 
The central theme of this schooling is to make them realise 
the place of ariha and kama, in the scheme of their lives and 
aUo to fac; the problem? of life in a way ultimately 
tends to reach the supreme goal of life, perfection and God 
rcalisatlon- 


In the first section of chapter eight of the CMndozya 
^e ,.re informed that the longing for objects of sense grari- 
ncauoa such as woman and the like that has grown through 

long conun-ced mdolg-nce extending over several births is not 
^>y to overcome all at once. It h. therefore, found necessary 
s^dentj varioai detailed injunctions as 
y a t..t like observances and uboos. That brahmac- 
crya m the present context stands for celibacy is clear from 
13 . 

" • aS’=Ji55S = 



^\hat^fa/-;aS3mkarahimseirsays under the fourth section of 
the eight chapter of the Cha»dos}a>^ when the terra is ex* 
p am-d as bralunacaryerta stn \isaya trt^u iyasena i e renuncia 
tion of desire for women Jncideata ly however, m the 
-Pra§nopanifaJ v^e are told ihdXbrohmacarya is only disunion 
of male and female at daytim* brahmacaryame^a tat jad 
rUtrau ratyd samyujyanle, (Praina I 13) where Sarakara 
comments as yadratrati sa lyujyante ratyS fitu brahmacarya 
meva taditl praiastanadrairau bharyagamanoni kartavyem ul 
yayamapl prisongiU wrft/fi 

If the male and female umte at night that is 
indu'd brahmacarya It can however be presumed that the 
word brahmacarya has b-en u>ed here in the sense of self 
control in sexual indulgence and not complete continence Of 
course, this passage of Chandogya refers to the order of the 
householder and not to the order of studeat life Brahmacarya 
IS traditionally described as abstinence from tb" following 
eight typ‘s of activities som* of which are mental and some 
physical 

Smaranam kWanam keUh prektanam gvhyobhosanam 
Samkalpodhya\ asay asea knyamvrttlreva ca 
Eatanmai thunamastSngam pravadantl mamptah 
VtparVam brahmacaryam etaderastalakfnam 

* Brahmacary a is not observes Radhakrishnan“ sexdestruc 
tion There is no gulf between flesh and sp nt but only between 
the fallen and the transfigured flesh Ancient Indian thinkers 
were of the opinion that the seed withm man and woman is 
intended for the purpose of creating a body by which another 
soul may come into physical embodiraeot When thus coatcol 
led helps oTMtive work of every description When 

-the seed is wasted m sex excesses the body becomes weak and 
<r,ppled the face lined the eyes dull hearing impaired and 


Je S Radbliishnan TJrfmdhotOix"')"* P HO 
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ths brain inactive. If brahmacarya « P«cWed, the phys, 
body remains yonthfnl. and beantifnl. the bram 
the whole physical expression becomes the image and likene 
of the Divine” 


2. Importance of Brahmacarya 

Human life is full of various desires and to satisfy them 
mTtn •ioends his energies in diverse ways. Unless these ertergi 

are concentrated in a particular direction methodically nothw$ 
taneible can ^bc achieved in this world. Brahmacarya stands a 
a method of canalizing both the physical and mental energies 

man towards the achievement of the highest goal ofonesli . 


It IS only through feraAmaccoa that one can attain the 

abode of Brahman. In other words brahmacarya ( celibacy ) 
and similar modes of discipline are regarded as the highest 
means of success for the seeker of Brahman^'. 


The hrcAnwwn a mode of life was so highly applauded 

that even the lord of gods lodra’* had to observe it for 101 
years before he could attain the knowledge, par excellence of 
Brahman that Supreme Reality. 

Sages hoary with age like Sukeia and others who had 
already devoted their lives to it, had also lived for a year as 
brahmocart under the tutelage of PippalSda before receiving 
It is stated in the same Upanifad ( 1-10 ) that 
self-realisaiiOQ can be achieved only through austerity (tapas)T 
celibacy, faith and knowledge. 


17. CU.843, 

tadya erafiam bralimahkam brahmacarye^anunnefanll, 
raijfl brahmahkastefcm tarveju tokeju kamacaro bharal! WTJCrc 

SatTkara comment* as, ‘'tejamebo bralimaearyasadhcmaxaIJiTt 
Drohmaridemrja brohntahkah, nametSm strUifayasamparkaji^J'' 

InranOm brahmoyldOmapinathch irsOm sanesulokefu komocn^ 

hhavafiiyuktarthom tasmat paramametat sSdhanam brahmacarjom 
brohmatldemilyabhipra} eh 


18. CU , 8 2 3 

19. MU-,112 
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In the Mun^akopenffad^^ it is clearly stated (hat it is 
through correct knowledge and through celibacy one can expe- 
rience the Self It IS further stated in the same Upantfad'’^ that 
not only tapas but brahmaearya (celibacy) and Sat)a (truth) are 
considered to be the effective m-ani for the realisation of the 
Self The highest truth m life can only be obtained by the 
disciplined life of a student m pursuit of knowledge par 
excellence 

The fifth section of the eighth chapter of 
advocates the utility of brakmacarya It has been equated with 
certain sacrifices It is not only that brahmacarya has been 
extolled as superior to yajna (sacrifice), f//o (adoratioD> 
jc/raja»ani (feeding hermit and the poor) maunaw (observing 
silence) anasakayemam ( fasting) aranydyanam ( going to live m 
a forest ) 


Great importance has been attributed to braftmaearya to- 
acquire pranavo which is recognised as a powerful means of 
spiritual unfoldm-nt” It is only through tra/rwaear>c that the 
latent qualit'C) of body mind and spirit can be draivs out, 
sustained and develop'd which ultimately lead tothereali 
sation of the Supreme Spirit 

While commenting on the section second of chapter 
fourth of the Chandogyd'* Samkara quoted the view that 
the (Goddess of ) learning declares that a student observing 
brahinacarya i c a brabniacarin as one of her six channcL 
through which knowledge be transmitted 
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sotytna tabhyaslapasd hrrjoaintd 
samy ag jaanrna brain aearytpa nil} am 
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lapai iradtheye tyupameniyaranxe 
ianU yidvemfV b! oitfacaryd iraranioi 
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priMpCnaj irtboaraii tapalea 
iraddl d Jatya s brohn ataryam \idhuca 
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brahmacarJ dhanadayi mfdhavJ irotriyah prlycdi 
yidyayu \d vidyant prahatSni (Irlhunl sanmafJia. 

Manu** also expresses the view that knowledge should be 
imparted only to those who have subdued all his senses, i.e. to 
brahmacarins. ^ruti also maintains the same view that 
brahmacarya is essential for receiving knowledge : 

Yameva vidya sucimapramaUam medhavlnam brahmacary^ 
papannam yaste na duhyet katamancana ha tasmai niam 
Yrf4yah nidhipaya brahman 

It is, therefore, clear that knowledge should be imparted 
to those who observe the vow of Ari7//mac:7/>'<2. It can reasona- 
bly be assumed that some of the moral attributes are looked 
upon as pre-requisities of the instruction and preparatory 
means of attaining the highest end of human life, the attain- 
ment of the knowledge of the Supreme Reality. 

3. T\yo types of Brahmacarins 

The Jdbala Upanlsad declares that one may renounce 
this world whenever he can cut off the attachment to this 
world. Adverting to the need to go successively through the 
first three asramas to the final one of sannydsa and also in 
continuation of the text brahmacaryanx parisamapya gfhi bha\et 
etc., the Jabula-Upanisad says, *yaii vetarathd brahmacarya 
.adexa prarrajet. gfhadeJ vaiadri yad ahareva virajet tadahareva 
prarrajet. Otherwise, one may become sannyasln from brahma- 
carya or gdrhasthya or vdnaprastha, one should renounce the 
very day one attains detachment towards the world- A rma 
during his student life ( brahmacarya ) can even renounce this 
world if he feels like doing so. The man who takes recourse to 
renunciation right from the life of studentbood called nais{hika 
brahmacarin ( life long celibacy ). 

Yajnavaikya the greatest of the brahmcnadtns of the 

Upantsadic age towards the end of his discourse with Janaka, 

kingorVidcha who approached him as a student desiring to 


24. Manj, 2-115 
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Ije instructed d-ckres Tfac seekers of Brafwian wish to 
«alise It through sacrifice gift and ausfetjiy of fasting One 
who knows /fim thus becomes a mum or a wise man Desiring 
the same end mendicants give up their homes For that very 
purpose the ancient kooivers ( of Supreme Reality ) used not to 
desire progeny For they mused thus What shall sve do 
With progeny if we do not rcalwe the Self wiib this thought 
they used to take the life of mendicancy leaving behind the 
desire for progeny, the desire for wealth the desire for the 
thing) of the world since that winch is the desire for sons is 
the d sire for w>.i(th and that which is the desire for wealth is 
the desire for the worlds * 

On another occasion Yajnavalkya whiL answering the 
^u'Shon of Kahola kaujitakeya reiterates the same Mew 
Similarly some other references of naifiklko brahmaearm are 
met with in other Upanifa Is as well viz , C U 2 23 1 
12 15 Praina I 9 and MU 3 15 where natflh ka 
variety of bra}imacar}a has been recognised as the proper 
•cour»e of sp ritual endeavour The nalflHtka brahmacarirts are 
Jcoo V 1 a> sa inyaum who contemplated on the mysteriea of 
life and move far and wid- as the spiritual stotiatls of the race 
^nd the torch bearer of supersensuous knowlege breaking the 
boundaries of clan and country 

The other type of brahmaearm who has a mind to enter 
into the stages of sfltasiha after the prescribed period of 
brahniQcarya is known upakuriana bra! macarin He is so 
called b“C 3 Uje he helps ( upakaroti) the preceptor with some 
thing in th shape of daktmS* on the day of the student s 
leaving the school It js said that 

yb dh tya yldldvadyedatgrhastfaSratiainarrajst 
Upakunanako j eyah laUlhika tt arananrakah 
He who having studied the Vedas m prescribed manner 
•enters into the stage of householder is tno«a as an upakurrana 


25 B U 44 22 3 5 J 
23 V de Sfana ’ 245 



bralimacarin but a naiifhlka' one stays with the preceptor til3 
death, Baudhayana says, *btahmacart guruitiiruti 
i.e. a hrabmacurin h one who serves hK preceptor throughout 
his life, here Baudhayana refers to the natjlbika type o 
student^. According to Vyasa samliUtr'’ a twice-born who 
practises the vow of of Vedic study for 36 years is an upaktin- 
ana. Mention has been made of upakundna in Manu (2-243 &• 
244). Yajnavalkya (1-49), VaShfha (chapter 7) and Vim 
samhiia (28-43) as well. 

The Cbandogya (2-23-1) clearly refers to the nai^dko^ 
type of students observing life-long celibacy and staying per* 
manently in the preceptor’s residential institution by the words 

tyantamatmanam acaryakulc masddayan, 

staying permanently in the house of the a till demise. 
The same passage of the ChSndogya refers to the upakundr-o- 
variety of students by the words diUlyo brohmaearydearyaku- 
lavdsi, the second staying in the preceptor’s institution for pres- 
cribed period till corapleiion of schooling, 

4. Grahsthdirama 

The second stage is that of the grbastha (householder). 
Normally on completion of the first stage of life or the period 
of studentship one returns to one’s paternal home and gets- 
married. As per arrangement of his parent he is to marry a 
woman of the same caste and shoulder the responsibilities of 
life and society. Marriage is to be regarded as a sacrament and 
the wife as a helpmate in leading a religious life. The v/ife is 
not a means for sensual gratification alone but as a means of 
self-restraint leading to self-purification. 


The purpose of the grhasikaSrama or of a married life is 

to appease the gods, the pi/fs and to perpetuate the line by 

procreation corroborating to the ancient saying that a man is 
said to be born with three debts, that is, a debt to the 
(sages), a debt to the pilfs (ancestors) and a debt to the 

(gods), the de bt to the piif , pajj pir , he procreation of 


27 . V}Ssa 1 4 ] 



progeny.”. One should discharge the first obLgation by 
studmg the Vedas, the second by performing sacrifice and the 
third by begetting children After having discharged the 
first by living as a student ID the house of the proceptor he 
should enter into the family life m order to pay off the other 
two debts The order of householder is the excellent of all 
the stages of life, because the householder gets the opportunity 
to serve for the existence of the followers of other three stages 
of life TheyJ (householders) welcome them all with sweet 
words aniJ ^ive them food with love and respect Thus the 
life of the householder IS characterised by the special virtue^ 
of hospitality, honesty, devotion to religion and social service.. 
According to Minu, just as air is essential to the life of all 
creatures, so li the householder necessary for the support of 
those who belong to other three orders. The householder’s 
life IS extolled as the mo>t useful stage of life, because the 
householder who is true to bis duty, who is pure and unattached* 
who earns his livelihood in just and honourable manner and 
performs the rites and ceremomes as laid down m the 
can attain salvation The householder is required to perpetuate 
and worship the sacred fires** and also to perform the 
agnihotra^'^ and other sacrifices. 


da Brd 17 2 1 and Tolllinya Samhite 6 3 10 5 
The scared fires arc three mm-ly, CAoianbaand 

dakflfia GJrhapaiya fire is that which the head of ihe family 
receives from his father and iransinils lo hts son ib his turn and 
from which fire for sacrificial purposes Is hgtilcd Bad nherc the 
dally agrilhoiras are perfonned {ID Slia\a>iOa is that which is 
lighted from ihe perpetual lire and mio which all the oiTerinfis 
are made {III} iIok;W3gnl i$ that which is placed in ibe south 
west of the sacrificial attar aod which is employed in cooking the 
rice for dakftpa (of Islis> 'earhopaniiilSlia\anl}imi haloniam 
uddharet Pnavd tja’ axalnJan iaddahtnatfputrogarPapae^d 
pautra aha\anlyah-^Ai\o1ayma~—Cfttyas^lia cf Monu {2231/ 
also kuMuVa under (2 W) These three fires arc wllccli 
vely called Trttasnl According to some aulhonlies the three 
fir«rererlo the three asslatcdhcre Soraeauthoniles mennon 
Marjatiya agnl instead of dflAyi<i«Igri whereas ihe other two va 
giirhapatyaund eharanTja Temniacommon In Maau 3W3 ano 
185 five holy fires arc mentioned, two more Sai/iyaaad 
bens add^ to the list, by the first nowtensibtc purpose is 
served whereas by the later saacmenis are pcrfoimed 



Amongst which the five great 
jancamahs.yajna are noteworthj,. These five saerjf 
of acts of piety, namely deva-yajm or sacrifice to 

ancestors by olfetins oblation to them. rf-W'' 

to the sages which consists in the study o 
„r.yajna L sacrifice to men, which consists 
fellow-brothers, in feeding the guest, the poor an e 
and lastly, the bhula-yaJHa or the sacrifice to th 
animals by carefully looking after them. 

5. The nest stage is that of \-anapm«ha. After the 
fifty a householder is to retire to the forest with his 
teUnquishing hearth and home and pass all day in rncdit g 
on God. After completing the period of house-holder i . 
person is expected to enter into this third stage of life. 

to lead a life of non-attachment and self control. He is n 
hoard anything In the torest he should subsist on wild iru 
and toots and should not go-a-begging. He should . 

hard austerities and should devote all his time to spiritu 
pursuit which prepares him for the final stage of his i » 
namely sannyQsa, the fourth and last order of life. 


Having attained the fourth stage of life he shou 
renounce all wordly attachment, cares and ties and maintain 
a spirit of complete indifference. In thisrstage he should shun 
the company of his wife also. In the vanapraitha stage one 
allowed to keep the company of his wife alone but in the last 
stage sannyuja one should shun the company of his wife also. 
This injunction is so imperative that sage Yajnavalkya who 
ihas realised the Supreme Spirit, who figures as the greatest 
■eidigbtened seer and teacher in the whole range of UpattUadic 
lore, who infuses spiritualism in hU wjfe Maitreyl, sage king* 
Janaka, etc., also shuns his wives Maitreyi and Kat>a>am 
he adopts the monastic order. This fact is clearly established 
in the fifth and sixth sections of chapter four of the 
^jhad^ranyaka Sannyasfn should acquire the supreme know- 
Hedge so essential for an ascetic so that he may attain suprem® 
1)1155 or mokia. Observes Swami Ntkhilananda, “The Indo* 
A n seers arranged the Vedas to conform to the four stage* 



of life. The brahmcarl studied {he Sambita, the house-h 
followed the injunctions of the BrShmana, the forest-dn 
practised contemplation according to the Aranyoka, anc 
sannyasin svas guided by the wisdom of the Vpani^ads. Ac 
ding to the Hindu sncw, all four portions of the four V, 
were revealed simultaneously and have existed from the’ 
beginning of the cycle. They arc not to be regarded 
exhibiting a phiiosoplucal deve/opment or evofution in 
process of thoughts”" 

From the foregoing discussion it may safely be concIu( 
that the institution *of the four stages of human life or 3srar. 
is firmly established in the Vpaniiadia age for the attalnm 
of the knowledge of Brahman which comes at the last sli 
as a fruit of Jong struggle of a disciplined life through 
Its successive stages. And the view held by scholars li 
Deussen, Rby Davids and Keays who deny the existec 
of the four stages of human life in the Uptmijadle age iss 
tenable. The evidences drawn earlier from the two old* 
UpanUads, the ChSndogya and the BihadSfo^yaka^ go 
prove the existence of four Siramas in the Vpanlfadle a; 
as an iastitutton for education of the people for li 
beyond. 

It is of course true that the acquisition of knowledg 
par excellence is not always confined to the first stage c 
life, for it is evident from the story of Svetaketo in ih 
Chundogya who stays with his preceptor for twelve year 
but his knowledge Is proved to be imperfect at the court o 
the king PravSha^a Jeivali. In the BfhadJroayaka YSjfiavalkyj 
imparls instruction to Janaka, Artabhaga, Maitreyl and 
GSrgT at a later stage of their liws. In the Chdndagya we 
also find that five great householders and thcologlaas along 
with Uddaiaka Arugi approach AfvapaJi Kaikcya (joite late 
in their lives for insiruciion. The Mundakopanifad records 


31. Swatnl Nikhllaosods. The VpanlfaJs. «briJg«led. (Londoai 
Georfc Alleo &• Unwfo IXd% 19631 P- 
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that Saunaka a great householder approaches sage Angiras 
for iastructiott. For there in the Chandogya we find 
Narada approaching Sanatkumara after the completion of 
his study in the first stage of his life. 

It is, however, evident that the Upanisadic seers 
consciously put great emphasis on the first stage, i e the 
stage of brahmacarya the significance of which embraces the 
entire stage of human life. They look upon the whole of hfc 
as an education received through disciplines of the successive 
stages of the four airanias for the ultimate realisation of the 
Supreme Realtly. 



5 


The Teachers 

It. ancient days there was no 
edncaunnal tnst.tut.on run by Government or ^ 

,.ve endeavour m Indta as .t eatsts "'flf [t “ 

the preceptor was the tojether from 

nponuyuM or toiuation ceremony s h 0 

dto-erent parts of ,ast, tut, on or the Alma 

importance which ts attaches to m those 

hlater today was ‘" ‘‘Vrte'young students and the 

^ays The teacher took charge of the y „K*r<! oFthe society 
responsibility of matiDj them j „ because he 

devolved on them The *“ emomes" and 

performed the upunoonu " ° ,e*n,mWproj- 

tanght theKedur '50 „e.os 'heavy' or 

f;^rt':od?e:ci:r.r; be great aodh.^ 

""®The etymological denva.ion of theword yum ..go- 
,n the CuruptS ns , „ 

yufabdartrOedteldrorsydr.^W^o-^"’®'’*''* 

f,«sUra,frafl»rJr*.<n.r/yoi«d!..yoK 
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The root ‘gu' stands for darkness. ni by 

removal of the darkness of ajnana in the heart 
the word guru”. ..na.ied 

The teacher is also known “ nttmp- 

the baser passions by the study of the Icdojand 
lation. . _ ,1,*. 

He is also called ScSr)a because 'd_ a„d 

right path to foliow, the moral ? .j-],,, „ord 

the social obligations to be a _„ns one 

fledon comes from the root 

who trains others to behave well lAtaram j, 

It was therefore held that as the world f Ysie'ce. 
entirely indebted to the sun for its very life I,j5 

for ali its actisity, so the discipie is fuliy 
preceptor for the entire store-house of his knowledge 
knowledge on which his future life solely depends. 


( 1 ) The Importance of teachers 

The teachers who were highly cultured and contI«*'"J’ 

who had no aspiration for any personal name or fame. 
only imparted instruction to their earnest students om 
inspired them to search for truth and higher knowle g 
hfe and thus the teacher exercised profound influence 
students in inculcating good morals and disciplines, lO 
formation of their character, and devcloment of their p 
sonahty, etc., that is the essential traits that go to the making o 
a useful and worthy citizen of the society. 

Since the earliest times education was handed down hy 
oral transmission from generation to generation and consc 
quently no education was possible without the help 
guidance of the teacher and it is perhaps due to this reasoo 
that the teachers occupied an exalted position and were held lU^ 
high reverence in the society. 

In the absence or any recorded medium of commum 
cation the students had to depend entirely upon their teachers. 
Moreover in the: ancient system of education great emphasis 



was laid on the correct pronunciation and .1”°' ss,l,le 

recitation of the I'cdic 

without the help of a properly qua i were 

Correct pronunciation and P™!”' „iltnte could not be 
considered to be sign of hig fuHy equipped 

acquired without the help of a tcac “ his loipor 

with the science of t ,(„de„ts had no other 

tancc could not be overrated voice of their teacher if 

alternative than to T“ j,v‘,„ts in their correct order 

they wished to pronounce the 1 tdic teat 

with proper accent T«iil!ma Vpannai d-als 

The second Anu-.aka of the “Jo observe the 

with iiha or the science Jon defective and the 

principle °f he perusal of the lcst'”J 

defective pronunciation mates i i j e„d ,ense is 

active It IS held that •‘‘“‘‘f “ ''re! m the Ta.mA>d 

eternal ‘The story of „„pi to illustrate hoiv 

« Mia, (II 4 12) IS "rt the ViaM accent on 

the utterance of the worf/n*^ eP on the last 

the first member of tw . ^,sb 

produced fatal result quite ihemselves philosopher^ 

Alt the 

to a degree and they e jolve the roost insoru 

are universally valid ^hey are largely sy“ 

tabic problems of life ^ „,intamBd that certain truths 

^::u«irrerwc/.-je;"hS“ob"“'^ 


Ijclieved that without His grace, learning becomes futile and 
■Upani^ads contain the more important of these trut . 
■Spiritual truth and conception can neither be well express- 
by current vocabulary nor be proved by laboratory demonstra- 
-tion of facts. So the teachers uttered some syllabic or letter 
of the alphabet or some sign whenever a spiritual conception 
is required to be explained. The meaning of the symbol or 
sign of the mystical meaning of the combination of letter is 
handed down from generation to generation through 
successive guriis and hence the reverence for and importance 
of the philosopher guru becomes still more intensified. 
Without a guru to explain and utilize the symbol or the sign 
the spiritual fact or conception is lost to the world for all 
practical purposes. 

The spiritual salvation, it is generally held, is not 
possible without the proper guidance of a philosopher guru. 

In other words it can be said that troe knowledge can 
-be revealed by a true teacher and not by argumentative 
reasoning. No amount of individual thinking will supply the 
place of a good teacher. It is said in the Mundakopanifod 
•that for the sake of this knowledge let him go, fuel in hand, 
•to a spiritual teacher (gum) who is learned in the scriptures 
-and who has realised Brahman* Both the KatbopanIfOd and 
the Mundakopanl^ad hold the same view. 

“Not by self-study is the Atman realised, not by 
►mental power, not by ammassing much information”*- 


2 . Kolha, 


3. Af.t;,, 


nal}S tarkena matirapaneya 
prokldttyenalva sujilSnSya preffka. (1*2 -9) 


tad UjnSrarthom ta gunime\Sbhlgacehet 
samlt-pOfuh iroUiyam brahmanUtf^am (1 2 12) 
a puts emphasis on the need < 

are versed mthe sastras— 
jmpt irataniryepabrahmainaniinyeiatjam na kurynt." 

1.2 23 & hLU.. 3-2 3 

nHyam&tma pravaeanena labhyo 
tfOmedhaySna bafiunS irutena 
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Further, it is said in the Kafhopanifad that the Ultimate 
Reality cannot be realised even by constant meditation, if 
taught by an ordinary person No body can realise the 
truth unless taught by a good preceptor The Ultimate Reality 
IS infinitely subtle and not to be known by argument 

'artany aproKte gauratra nastyani) dn hyatarkyanmu 
pramanat* Kalha, (1-2 8) 


The significant role played by the teacher in making 
the student capable of crossing the sea of ignorance and to 
sec the light of wisdom is picturesquely described in the 
Ch&ndogya “Just as, my dear, some one, having brought a 
man from the Gandhara region with his eyes bound up and 
then might leave him m a desolate place, and that man would 
shout towards the East, or towards the North, or towards the 
South, or towards the West” - *T have been brought here with 
my eyes bound up and deserted with my eyes bound op *. 

And as some one might release bis baodage and fell 
him, the Gandhara regions lie towards this direction, go in this 
direction, where upon, asking his way from village to village, 
and becoming informed and capable of judging y imse , 
he would reach the Gandhara region, in the same manner, m 
this world, that person knows who has a teacher and for 
him, the delay is only so long as he is not liberated and 
becomes merged (in Brahman)* 


From this il can be well imagined that the knowledge of 
the path to eternal bliss can be obtained from the 
who himself has visualised It as the road to a place has to 
learnt from one who knows it Even ,f one tries to discover 
It oneself without any gaide, doubt about it has ta be dispelled 
oaly by reference to another who has the prior kaowledge of it 
It can be gathered from the dialogue betweea Suka aad Janaka 
m the Yoga vSlul/ia that esea though Snka had acquired all 

the essential knowledge and tbnugll he was properly taught by 


5 CU . 6 14 I 

6 Ibid, C14 2 
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bis own father. Vyasa, his mind 6°^ who 

only after he listened to al t sS observes ^tl 

was a truly realised soul. When all i 
Kapili Sastri. “the fact lemams that defm 
Sidham, the awahening into the Spitd 5,^5 a 

building of the inner life, usually begtns and 

Satyakatna. the teacher, to transm.t O’' ^* 1 = „ 

light the life within the ^f„'Lon with the 

Satyakatna. the disciple, whom the Gods looked up 

favour opening his eye of vision to the supreme Truth . 

Again in the Vpaxiiads we find some instances which 
clearly show the futility of mere self-study the 

the ultimate necessity of a teacher who can on y q 
thirst of the aspirant for true knowledge. No one ca g 
inner signiBcance of the hidden treasure without prope g 
Besides one may acquire knowledge by ^'f-^^dy but 
requires the touch of a live wire to transform it into wisoom. 

In the seventh chapter of the CUndogya' we are told 
that Narada though possessed of an estensive knowledge 
the branches of knowledge, still feels that his ® 

falls lamentably short and approaches the teacher Sanatkum 
to instruct him so that he can cross the ocean of ignoran . 
whatever he has learnt so far is mere name (and not i 
Thing in itself). To Narada, whose impurities have t»een 
destroyed, the blessed Sanaikumara shows the other shore o 
the ocean of diakness : 


‘Tcrmfli mtditakasayaya tamasafy param dariayati 
SflJiatfcumarfl/j”. (7- 1 6-2) 

The real task of a teacher lies in resolving the doubts 
and in evolving in the opening mind the true significance of 
the things that are imperfectly known. 

He is a teacher who himself has realised the ideal and 
the truth for which the earnest seekers approach him and who- 


7. Kaplh Szstii, Light on the Upon! fads, p 39 

8. CU., 7-16-2 
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ftasth= power to eomm»n,ca.e ‘ Z Srat.oa 

.hose who eome to h.m for .. We otay '^fer to fte dKlara.ma 
n>adebyAsvapat, the great teacher to his d se, pies Araa.aed 
Others in the Chandogyi^ 

pratandhprathaUasm ill (5117) 

The updd.id,s i-T“r^V°He;“d«d”ri' 
there can be no „am III iicli pim) 

who gives the inner life (r teacher 

H„r.her..he.fe,,,,^an-.---^^^^ 

■s not the shower of the Pt"'" „p from the ocean 

For those who take refuie m immortality Thus the 

of darkness and Ignorance and led to 

aspirant prays to the preceptor 

Murium ml dll ^ (M) 

sa nsare bhdsavdn Irdui u g^utence lam 

“Be pleased to deliver me ^ ju you are our way 

like a frog in a waterless well Revere 

cl deliverance you are / Ha ,„fa,„d agam 

Th- tmpottanee of th of ,he 

while in the f““"' “ V, Satyakama the preceptor was 
Chauddsyu' we are ^ J^ho stayed with him for 

confident that his discipl-Upa^ (,0 direetly 

twelve years and who was d y°'“„as pleased with his service 

ns acted by the sacred hre which svas P'e 

and virtues So Satyakama le < ^ horn 

Upakosala Indeed *'„„llvcs and the kho’'">“f f„uot 

hate this knowledge of ors ,he way i e 

r-— ' 

"^""„ere we see Sow Upak-lajended^he^"- 

years and was blessed y „„„„yiwa 

\ j^aphah prSpioye 
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but still they advi^d him that for the path he must go to a 
teacher. It is said in the Jlg-\cda 

akietra\U k^ctraxUlam hyaprdt 
sa praltl I ietrecildUnuHfiah 
etadral bhadramamdSjanasyota 
sruthnddaiyarijasmam (10*32-7) 

The stranger asks the path who knows it, taught by him 
who knows he marches forward. This is, in truth, the blessings 
of instruction, he finds the path leads directly forvsard 

We arc further informed that satyakSma himself respect* 
fully expressed in the same Upanlfad** before his preceptor 
Gautama that “the knowledge which has been learned from a 
teacher has the greatest efficiency i c. to say, best helps one 
to attain his end”. The teacher implants the seed of realisation, 
in the mind of the disciple and tends Its growth in him 
by his constant guidance, influence and insight. The 
spark of truth lying in the disciple is kindled b> the Inspired 
instruction of the teacher. 

The Ka{ hopanifad lays great emphasis on the need of and 
importance of a guru or spiritual teacher to realise the truth 
which is beyond argumentatise reasoning or demonstrable 
facts. The Srvt! says, 'acoryarun purufo \eda’. One obtains 
knowledge by instruction by a preceptor or guru. He svho 
has a teacher really knows. The knowledge of the truth 
is beyond the reach of the human intelligence and is extre- 
mely difficult to acquire without the guidance of a competent 

gUide. 

The truth is not easily concch’able even after frequent 
meditation, if taught by an inferior person. No body can 
Tcalise the truth unless taught by a competent preceptor. Truth 
is subtler than the subtle, not easily comprehensible by common 


10. C U.4 9 3 

acaryudJHalra .idya rUua prSpayatl 

11. Katha. 12 8 
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Man IS imperfect , perfection is his goal He may gather 
immense knowledge but he can never overcome the limitations 
of bis intellect and sense organs His egoism and imperfection 
cloud his vision and locapaciate him to realise the Supreme 
Reality If he resorts to a teacher who is not a realised soul 
he Will fail in his mission of attaining liberation through know- 
ledge par excellence and that wll amount to a blind leading 
another blind Hence is the urgent necessity of having a 
Brahmajna preceptor, n realised soul as a guide to take him 
across the troubled waters to the shore of eternal peace and 
perennial bliss Lord f^amkir3carya has time and acato stressed 
the necessity of such an 

supreme goal of human life In his commcniancs on the 
Upanifads and in the eulogies composed by him Samkara 
rings out the warning frequently that man however earnc le 
may be should never attemot to realise Brahman wthout the 
able guidance or a realise soul (i/A Samkara on 
I 2 12 , •BtMjnopi siaWnloeno brahmjnanmHmm m 
kurydt) 

Hence tlie need 

who himself has realised the highest trut 
estimated Regarding the importance o snintual 

in the c/,dnlg >0 that the “Tterof 

svtsdom from .heir teachers, for fear t at ™ 

these teachers there would be none tet 

o;fe'r:.srhrd :Lr"“co„.d"no.heotheru,se.hough. what 

could not be otherwise known 
(ID TJw qmhjicalloii cf a leather 

u goes without saying that *5= 

exalted a position in the socirty must teacher 

tial qualities which distinguish them characterise 

should possess certain basic qualities vhich may c 

0 Shil pu'^r 


12 CU 64 5 

sera mat ain>tro6f''’a no ^ 

harliyaltlihebhayoy daTeakriA 



1 - Tn the 

the sciipiures that can q J (brchmaiit 

Secondly n f or one tvho has 

.mhS Jftjn) i.e. one who dwell on trnnqm- 

teahsed the Supreme f '^^..entarks 
11, ty of mind and contro sampanmm 

■gurumerurar)amsamadamada}udi P 

In other words it may be “if realisation, and 

vastly learned man who ^ his senses under 

who P™5S«S« (^Lmial characteristic of a teacher 

i°"shUd bellymdn (l«"f j“gl‘d lyl^s 

I the same Upamind”. A inly exercise a 

precept but by and outlook of the studenU. 

come changed . i„na* 

The rail(M>n mentions "frolnyosyo ^ted to 

one wTo has studied the VpanUad, and wh<>^s -t sub^e^^^ 
the promptings of desire for eaternal o J ' 3 p,rJ 

his Kitckoeudamoni mentions the charactensti 


13. \I. u., 1 2 tz 


It. 

15 


I. u., 1212 saJ''”*'*'- 

1 U.. A-i 5 -Yalhikirl falhdcUr! tatha bharm. 
Iddiurbharatl pSpakurt p&po bhavaii 

,hayatt. pSpaC,p3pfna . atho &ctJrbhi> 

iuruja III, JO jalhOkSmrj bhttraU tatkraiurbha^a , , 

fall, talkarma kurute. yal karma kurute, tadabhisa r 
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‘Srotnyorr j,no Umahato yo brahmauduilamah 
brahmimyiiparamilMo mnndhma iiSnalali 
The gm , « »cll versed .» scriptures he f 

■subjected te desire he is a tao»erof Brata he ts ^ 

laosverofBre/tmaa wthdraaing lu®e T .ate iratoaa iteis 

ever at peace he is like a fire without fuel 

The teacher should ”„VsT!ealisa™ is aalur 

blemishes He who has no ida ^ consequently may 

allydrawn to ectcmal ' f„f a„a,„ing them The Anita 

Jiave to commjt sm m tlic proc tv-iccful and concen 

Jioiiirnif says that the kno’Tvledge par excellence 

ttrated mmd arc the means of attaimig 
and not merely by prnjn^ alone observes 

Regarding the idc^ tcac knowledge full 

that the teacher was to be a W I , of engaging 

■of sympathy “"iJ '>■>"‘1' /Soss W. onierly m habits and 
manners " P“” . „„sc of proportion 

icgularm routine tified _n,ostic personality capable of 

the courage of „piiimstio outlook on hfe and in 

•enforcing disciplme with an opl.mw 

lent on social sett ice ^ store-house of in 

A teacher is not r'Eo"''f„ „t of social service and 

formation collected but as o" mould his teas a 

social change and therefore . so vif e' 

social servant It is said socially useful activity 

Jearned man whose life is thr™ ,j„j, „„ idtaol iieii* 

he IS regarded as the best of all tcacne 

lori«/io/i) .,™(/lioiiitod should be luid 

Further a teacher saj^ ^ A teacher whose heait 

aftasomal i-.e a man of pun6ed nature 

llm vol I 

nSiaitamayiasO v^P g Through the AiC 

a8 M u 3 1 10 
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is pure and free from malte, and ^ 

can engage Wisetf for &e welfare of pe 

It Is declared in the Katiwpamiad ^ ^e inte!l«t- 

realtsed vhen taught by a infer, or man. » of ihn 

uai quaiification required of a teacher rccogn- 

Rg-ieda says, “he must hnnseif ha\e passed jro/im- 

Kd cumeuium and have fuifiiled ali the duties^ ossenual 

aesnn. before he B aiiosved to- ^me a teacher . ^ ^ 

qualification of a teacher is that he mi^ take “ . 
iifciong process iimajil^amaihue riprflh) 
has emphasised the need of a qualified and competent^^ 

“ulUithala jSgrala pripya tarSn mbodhala ^ 

Arise, awake and acquire true knowledge by approaching t c 
teacher 

ne Teacher war Held m High Veneration 

Since the Vedic times the teacher was , of 

spiritual and intellectual father of the student. As a 
fact the students showed to their teachers the highest ^ 

for their intellectual regeneration. In the ^''""‘’1’“'". „„oj,red. 
told when the sage Pippalada dismissed his pupds, they bon 
him with the farevveU address . 


“Thou art our father, who cames us over the infinite 
of our ignorance Salutation to the supreme Rs/, salutation 
the supreme Rst"^ 

The student paid such a homage to then gurus. This 
the modesty and humility on the part of the student and 


19 Katha. 1 2 9 

20 PratJakhya 

PSrayaoam varttayed brahmac2r1 gutvh 
tebhyah adh^lno disamekam piasartam prScTmu ‘ 
parajitamvS. (Chapter. 

21 Kafka, \y-} A. 

22. Praina, 6-9. . narO^ 

te tarn areaySntah, tram hlnah- pits yu'srrakam artdyiyo ^ 
pHram tSrayasl, M , namafy paramarfibhyo namah parama H 
Where upoasamkua f3.yi^*klmiiwtiydhSt7aBi hi no* sm^hani p 
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lugh n^ard they paid to their revered gurus and this is what 
education stands for daddti \mayam', Uosning be^s 

modesty The teacher is to be revered more than parents because 
the parents arc merely the sources of our gross physical birth 
while the preceptor is the source of jJlammation of our mind 
leading to reach the ultimate goal of life. The preceptor gives 
the pupils spintual birth whereas the worldly father is the 
progenitor of biological birth 


The teacher is to be revered because a student can know 
or ascertain the nature of the knowledge only through the 
exposition of the great teachers who arc realised souls i.c who 
have attained God realisation No student can have access to 
any area of knowledge without implicit reverence for the teacher 
In fact in the student reverence and faith are required for obta 
ming true knowledge and nobody can afford to ignore it At the 
end of the we are informed that the truth is 

manifested m the heart of those who have the highest devotion 
for God and an equal degree of devotion for his spintual teacher 
(guru) In the C/wndog^tr* It is stated that '}ade\aMd}aydkarott 
iraddliayopaniiadd tade\a tlr}a^auarar}^ bha\ati* Whatever is 
performed with knowledge faith and meditation becomes more 
effective Commenting on the text quoted above acirya Samkara 
says ‘*dafflam hi lake \antk saxarayoh padrnarSgadimaniMkraye 
\antjo MjnSnadhikySt phalddhikyam ’ 


It is a matter of common knowledge that when a dealer 
in precious stones and a forester sell pieces of ruby and other 
gems the former (who know« (he real nature of gems) always 
makes a huge profit which is not the case with the latter (who 
IS Ignorant) It has further been stated m the same Vpamtad 


brahma larmsfa ndyaya-imymnt Haro pi h P la 

SartramSlramJanayoii . . . u 

The teacher who helps us to undersiand ihe truth is Ihe 
spmeat fattier « dslinct ton. f.lhe. .esponlihfe fn. ptefeii 
birth 

“ rZadZpan bhakllr Yalhd Amali. para. 
iJyallt kollui hyarthShptok^oit* fnoJsmanoh 

24 CU.IllO 



I'oo 

'that without faith a man jlV:? TLTeacte is to bo 

<,ut thinhing one does not "“Varl^h of the mind of 
revered for ho helps in the elevation at^ B practical 

rhe pupil. The Bhazamd-gua 6"“ ^ the teacher to 

advice as to the dilTereat modes of appoachmBtn 
nnravel the supreme truth : 

ladxiddhiprampStemparipramcna 

„padekm''“leJdSnafhjMmnaslamadarima. ( 

Xearn that by obeisance, queries thc= 

aviso and experienced in philosophical truths win 

in knowledge. . 

True wisdom can be attained from the great teac 
reverence, interrogation and service to him. In oth« «o ^ 
rlity O.O.. fnhing at the feet), investigation or '=P=^ ’ t of 
ings and service are the conditions precedent for nctaev 
the knowledge. Further, in the same text we find 'ha ojily 
who are disciplined, compassionate o'"* hnv° a des^ ^ 
are capable of undersUnding the essence of what is taught > 
teacher : 


idante nitapaskdya nabhaktSya kadacana 
itacShirusme \acyaih na co mam yo'bhyasuyaU 

(The Bhagavadgita /o-o ’ 

All the Dharmasastrakuras like Manu, Gautama, 

and others put great emphasis in unequivocal term on t e^^ ^ 

portance of reverence and obedience necessary on the pan 

Student for the realisation of truth in life. 

The stories of SatyaVama, Uddalaka, Utanka, 

and others give us a glimpse of the place of reverence and 

dicnce in the scheme of UpanUadic education. A vast sto 

information regarding the real nature of the pure knowledge 

revealed to those seekers of truth who have absolute 
and faith either in the iastras or m the guru. So says 
B/icgflioJgiru — 


25. C.U.,7191&7-20I. 



^radd/tS\5n labhatejiiSniffn latparo^ sam^atendriyah" 

^ (4 39 ) 

Hie man who is full of faith, who is de\oted to it, and who is 
of controlled senses attains wisdom , faith, devotion and dtsci- 
pi me are necessary for attaining wisdom 

The ideal of the teacher was not only to educate ardent 
siudcits, but people at large and hence they could enjoy an 
Unassailable position m the societj 

The Teacher \tas Remarkable for Hts JhwuUty 

Although the teacher was held in high esteem in the society 
he did not indulge in vanity and pnde of his position He was 
all the more renowned and remarkable for his humility 

Since almost all of the Upanifadie teachers were them- 
selves philosophers a great number of them fell justified in 
invoking some measure of authority. But then they never 
pretended themselves to be all-knowing They were fully aware 
of their Jimitations and Tcft no hesitation m expressing their 
shortcomings We arc informed m the Praiaopeftnad that 
when s« disciples approached, with high aspiration, the great 
sage Pippaiada to solve their problem, he replied, “Live with 
me another year with austerity, chastity and faith When you 
ask us question according to jour desire, ard if we know we 
shall indeed tell you that ’'** This shows not only a real academic 
spirit but also a true modesty which is characteristic of a 
real scholar and seeker of truth 

In the C/iundos)a'^ wc find that when five sages approa- 
ched UddJiaka for instrvction conixrmns the Arman and the 
Brahman, he realised that he did not have the requisite know- 
ledge to tell them all that they might ask and therefore, he 
recommended another expounder viz., king Afvapati to them 
for solution of their problem Tliualso shows that there wax 

26. Traina, J 2 "tin ha sa rflm’feeo'bhBya eta ta.'nisi brahmatar' 

}toa SraJJJioj-a lemretsarcm tamraisroiha jrcrhJ iinuon 

prainan precheta yadi ti/aasyimoi tarrem Aa >x> raiiri’na M 

27 CI/.5IM.2.3.-I 
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no false pretension of scholarship arhongst the spiritual 
Icachers of the Upanisadtc age. 

In the convocation address of the Taittiriya-’^ 

'to in chapter second a piece of advice bespeate l^c 
simplicity and also magnanimity of the preceptor. ^ 
ptor says, ve are hut frail mortals and are not 
nealcncss. It is just possible that in spite of the restra ^ 

exercise over ourselves, knowingly or unknowingly wu ma 

guilty of lapses. It is not given tons is 

least of us sometimes do acts that are questionable. 

human’. It is > our duty to honour us and respect us, .'5 

must be careful to model your conduct on thosc^ actions 0 
■which arc proper and must on no account imitate our a 
or imperfections. And when there come Bhshmanas tha 
spiritually superior to us you should do all in your IP 

show respea to them, you should offer them scats an 
them to get rid of their fatigue. From this it can ^ ^ 

conceited that the teachers advised the students that the ^ 
should listen, with respect and \eneiation, to those who 
supenor to them and that the teachers’ fadmgs should bO 
imbibed at any manner. 


The ^foraI Obligattons of the Teacher 

The teacher who is the wise man is morally bound to 
his duty towards his disciples who are residing with 
his residence. In the Mundakopanifad^ it is stated tha 
teacher is to teach his student the truth exactly as he knows it * 
“ProrSca tarn tafttato brahma\ldyam", where upO 
Saihkara says, ‘ 3 car)as}Spa}ame\a myamo yat nydyaprap^^ 
sacehl^ya-nisiaronamaridyam^odadheh'. 

It is the duty of the preceptor to help the deservinS 
pupil who has approached him in the prescribed manner an 
whose mind has bwn tranquiliaed, to cross the great ocean 0 
ignorance. 


2s. T.Evni i«. 
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In the PrainopanlfaS*^ «lhus states the sage Pjppallda, 
thus far, indeed, I know tlje Supreme HealUy' indicating 
thereby that he has totally exhausted the stock of his know 
ledge and has lefl nothing to hhmelf 

Further in the same Vpantsad, xt is held that the teacher 
should not conceal anything from his student, foe such conceal 
tneni would bring about ruin Jo bim^'jomu/o laefaparlsus 
jail yo'nrtamabhiiadati, tasnt^nSekdmyancaiam \aktum ’ 
■ianikara says, '^atonyapaia upasamydya yogyaya ySnatayidyh 
laktavyana, artriaiiea na laLtavya^i sar\as\api a\asthasu 
Uyetat siddham bhavati ' 

The teacher should n«ther communicate any wrong mfor 
Tnation nor conceal anything from a deserving student who has 
approached him by following the presenbed procure 

In the itis said that bralimanah pant^i 

tyam tur\id}a bSlyena usthaset A Brihwana having 
mastered self knowledge should hve innocent lil.e a child shorn 
or\amty of scholarship This indicates of state of simplicity 
and intuitional understanding required of a teaclier 

Again, in the same Uponlfod we are informed by Yajha 
valkya during the course of his discourse with king Janaka that 
a teacher sliould not accept any gift without having instTvcting 
the pupd, * fifpoifi ketarthamakrui sity&i dhanam ma hareieii 
mama pitamanyata ' This shows the moral obligation expected 
•of a teacher 

Source of Education Types of Teachers 

We shall now turn our attention lo another important 
aspect of education VIZ the source from which the students 
receive their educaUon At the outset it may be n entioned that 
■the fathers play an important role m educating their children 
The father who normally performs the initiatory ceremony of 
abe children antroduces them to the study oflheMdar The 


^ Ptaina ,6-7 _ . 

tin hi>\S a eiSraievdbametat param Bftdtrsa jreSa MStan para 
masti ill 
3J Praina , 6 1 
32 BU.351 



students not only recede their education 
from other teaeher as well. V/hile some 
both the sources as Ssetahetu does as 


from thefr fathers butt 

of them receire from 
per csiderce of the- 


ChSndoyga. 


Father As Teacher 

Uddalaha, (The son of Aruna) asVs Us ten ‘VsetcUUS 
and Ihe as a student under a teacher, for there is r 
farndywho, not studying the redoi 'f On th^ 

WW, i.e., nominal a-ahraoua or fal en . „e of 

advice of his father gvetahetu goes to his teacher at the age^^ 
twelve, and comes back at the age of ® j 

all the Vedas, highly conceited, consMenng Umself wclU ^ 

arrogant-. On 'finding his son so conceited, “ , 

arrogant thefather asks him as to whether ■ 

teacher) for that instruction by which the unheard beco 
heard, the unthought becomes thought, and the unkr.osm 
comes known’ to which Svetaketu replies “How can there 
such an instruction. Sic T’“ 


UddSaka knows that his son has yet to learn and r^if- 
the Supreme Tru'th (which is Brahman) and so sage 
ns to teach Ws son the true nature of the Unhersal Spin 
beautiful similes and practical demonstrations. 


In the TaittirTyd^^ v.cfind that Bhrgu approaches h 
father, Varuna, to receive the knowledge of the Unhersal Spiritj 
The father-cum-prcceptor gives a dcfmition of the Unirersal 
Spirit i.e.. Brahman as “That from which all beings here are 
born, having been bom, by which they remain alhe. and unto 
which they return ultimately”.. 


33. C.\3,,6-l’t,Sretnketurlfaririrxa aia, tom ha pllo\aea, ^leioktio, 
rasa brafimacar)am,na tol,Saum}airratkttllro' nerCejo brctfr^ 
bandhurlra bharaitph 

J4. CA3 ,(rX 'S'‘v<niiirutam imam bhorDl}cmciim rrclctraMji^tirt 
vtjp^tamiil ; katham nu, bhagarab, sa &dtio bharatitf. 

35. T.U.. J-t-l '*yato ril/nO/tt bhitinl JSyanIe, yetsa JStinI Jlrcrtlf 
yet prayaatyt^hltamriiantl tad rt/ijfa sasra ted brefmed. 


lor 

The father advises the pupil to discover the pnnciplc 
through personal exploration by ^ay of refJectjon and medita 
lion on the media of reaching that Supreme Truth The father 
exhorts him to continue meditation and inquiry till the disco\er> 
that Brahman is Jnan^a is made after which the teacher stops 
advising further search The father Varupa guides Bhrgu stage 
by stage from the grossest medium Annum or matter to the 
subtlest medium Ana ida or Bliss 

In section three of the chapferfifth of the 
tte find that ^\etakctu the grandson of Arupa once came to the 
assembly of the Pancila King Ptxv-ihnnx, the son of JIvala 
inquired of him ‘ My boy has >our father instructed >ou 
fprop^rly) The boy replied Indeed he has From this inquiry 
made by Pravahma it can b inferred that the fathers also 
imptrted instruction to that cMilrcnintle yedeage In the 
Brhadaraii)oka^^ n]so the same episode appean From this also 
It IS inferred that the father fakes charge of the education of 
his son 

In the first chapter of the Kaufl/aki^ ne are infonred that 
Svefaketu was asked by his father to go and perform tf e sacn 
fice at the place of Cilra Gaijyjjaai siherethe latter asked 
him about transmigratioo and reincarnation Then Svctakciu 
said, “I know It not Howeser let me ask the teacher Then 
be went to his father and asked ‘ Tlius he asked me. How 
should I ans^^cr This passage also lends support to the sicw 
that fathers play the role of a teacher 

Jh^afriioas Teacher 

In some of the older Upamjads we find references that the 
Brdlwiana went to the Afafrlja as student to rcc«>e knowledge 
from them It is perhaps due to the fad the k{atrl)a dcselopcd 

36 CU 53 1 iutcktt rian.pe}t(i i>eMtS''emsBin[trtnr}aya fcm 
ha prarrha!fo}ahBl turSta kntniiTenti I U\}al pi otna hi ita 
gavn iii 

37 B 11 Ml to 

38 KU I 
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a new kind of speculation which was still ^ 

-the BrShmaims. The K}alriyas carried thU newly ^ 

knowledge with earnestness and success for a long time. > 
Ksalriya kings acquired wide renown for possession of Bra 
\idya or knowledge par ercellence. 

In the Chandogycd^ we find that Gautama (Aruna)^ a 
Brahmana went to the assembly of king Pravahana a Ksain}^^ 
to receive the higher knowledge from him. The king P® 
turbed at the thought that the knowledge received in successio 
by a Kjatriya should not be imparted to the 
Moreover, it is not proper for a Kwrtya to instruct a SrShma.- 
because the position of acarya or teacher was wholly delegat 
to the Briihmins. The king, however, asked him to stay''* 
him for a long time and at the end of the period he impart 
to him the instructions as desired. We are told by Pravahana 
that Arutji 'vas the first man among the BraUmanas to 
this spiritual 'visdom and till then it was the Kiatriya caste tha 
reigned supreme in this sphere of kno'vledge. 


Inlhc BtahadaranyaKa*^ \\c arc told that Gautama "cn 
to PravShaija v.ilh the desire of living as a student under him t® 
receive the spiritual wisdom. In the Saiapatha BrShmano 

(2-6-2-1) Janaka, the king of Kirfe/ia was a renowned 
teacher who csplaincl to the Brahmanas the doctrine ol 
Agnihotra. 


Again in the /Couft/oti” wc find that Aiuiji approached 
the king Citra Glrgyay’aiji. fuel in hand i.e., in a humble 'vay 
and received the instruction in spiritual knowledge from him- 
Then again in the Brhadirartyaka^' and the fCauj^takt 
wc find that GSrgya DMiki, the proud BrShmana went to king 
Ajiiasatfu. the king of Ki« to receive spiritual knowled^ 
in an humble manner with fuel in hand and obtained the desired 


39 CU.5J7. 
40. nu..6-2 4. 
4t. K. U.l t. 
42. B-U.2 115. 
4J. i:.U.,4l t9. 
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instruction AlthoUsh Ajatalatru at first told him that it was 
-ajajnst the prevalent prartwe that a K{atri}a should instruct 
a Brafimm in spiritual matters 

In the CftiIndog}a*‘ we find that a group of fi\e BMfimanas 
approached Asvapati Kaikeya to receive the Supreme wisdom 
from him 

Further in the ChSndogya*^ we find that NSrada a repu 
ted DrJhni*itia went to Sanatkumara the god of war for 
rcccning the spiritual wisdom from him 

Regarding the supenonty of Kfotrijafood mer the 
Brahminhood cliffLrcnt scholars ha\e advanced dilTcrcnt mcws 
R C Dutta observes that Learned Kshatriyas who became 
disgusted with the pretensions of really i^noraat priest must 
have given a start these to heal their spccuhtions or at least 
earned them on with vigour and success until Brahmans who 
wcrcwisein thcirown esteem felt their infcrioiily end came 
to them to learn something of the wisdom of the rew school 
And although there is much m the speculation of the new 
school which after the lapse of neariv three thousand years 
appear to us to be grotesque or fanciful still it is impossible not 
to be Struck with the vigour the earnestness and the originaUiy 
which characten>es the (/pamfads** According to MacdonelJ 
and Keith the cases of Brahmanas receiving education from 
h}atri}as has little or no significance for the pnests would 
naturally represent their patrons as interested in their sacred 
science It is thus not rcccssary to see in these notices any real 
and independent study on the part of the Kshatnyas*^ In any 
case says Dr RK Mukherjee ihc stones refer only to a few 
selected ArAorr/yor of high rank while (here is ro evidence that 


44 ci; 5 Ji n 2 

45 Ibid 7 1 

46 RC«DuCia A Ulsipry of Anttfal M a {Ci^evUi ThakerSpat 
& Co 1891) P 204 

47 Moedonell & Keith Mfx JI IDelhl Mot fal Banara* 

da» I9J4) p 87 
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the average Xjtelriya was concenied with 

The people who aie represented to os as 

are normally BrSbmins, the beaters par much or 

Culture; the kings are few Xv TnXgard 

their fame seems to have been due to Ihcir gencros y 


The scholar of name and fame R. D. Ranade 
middle course avoiding the two extreme opinions and Ei_ 

sanest dedsion in this disputed matter. He o erv 
v-ould seem that the Brahmins did \eTy 

imeMcctual and spiritual superiority. It must he r ; ^ ^ 

hov.c^er, that occasionally a Kshatriya, and , rw 

Brahmin, v.ould he the intellectual and spiritual ca 
age according to his abilities and powers, and i-p-. 

\\a5 gi\en either to Brahminhood or Kshatriahood tha * 
should be the repositorj- of intellectual and spiritual ^ o ♦ 
and that, therefore, it ^^ould he ridiculous to argue, on e 
hand, that the Brahmins alone, or on the other, tha 
Kshatriyas alone, ^\cre the custodians of spiritual culture, 
thus, as in modern times, even a man belonging to th® . 
order of society could, if he possessed the nec^sary ability 
means, be in the vang’iard of those who knew.” 

The Maitri Upanisad sounds a note of warning. Itgi'®® 
a description of various classes of false teachers — with whom 
should not assodale, \iz., those who arc always hilarious, ^ 
abroad, always beg^g ; and continually living upon handier 
those who arc going out begging in towns and those who are 
wicked, who display their braids of hair and adopt mendican^, 
those who allay the influence of spirit for money, those w o 
impose on the people by wearing the red robe, earnngs an 
skull and lastly, those teachers who practise deception by the 
jugglery of false argument in cycles and epicycles and by the 
use of false ard illogical oiamplcs.” 


48. Dr.R.K. MuVbefjce - v4ncrenf Indian Education, M\itd (Delhi. 
Mot list Bunnidus. 1969},p. 104. 

49. R.D Ranade - ConUructae Survey af the Upantfodic Philoiop y 
(Poona : Oriental Book Agency, 1926} p. 63 

50- Mai/rr,7'9. 
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Prominent Teachers of the 
Upanisadic Age 


In this chapter we propose to gi\e a hnef account 
of the representatne teachers of (he Upantfade age who 
were largely responsible for the promotion of learning and 
culture during and after the period of their etisfence They 
exerted immense influence and contributed much towards 
the development of the Vtdtc ciwlzation m India Their 
names will be presented here m alphabetical sequence 

Ajitalatru — He was a king of who though a 

J^satriya possessed advanced knowledge of Brahma i and 
ippearcJ as one of the learned teachers of the day He taught 
a proud Brahmin of the Garga clan Bal^ki went to 
Aj1t3satru to impart instruction in Brahma i but his know 
ledge was unprcfect and therefore his exposition became 
incfiectjve. He then approached AjStalatru seeking enlght 
enment AjStafatiu was jealous of his contemporary Janaka 
a well known learned long who could collect in his court 
all the learned scholars of the day by his generous patronage 
(BU 2 11) AjSlaJatru was versed in Brahmavid}a and 
g-ivc discourses on Brahman Thereby he wanted to prove 
that he too was no less a lover of knowledge than Janaka 

Atidhanvan iaunaka Atdhanvan the son of Sunaka 
who was well versed in the sccnce of XJdgXtha taught the 
same lo Ins pupil Udara Sanddya and said so long as 



4er and J'"" Hm S staito (C.U., 1-9-3). 

^odd also then state v;m . the son of 

Abhiptatarin the son ofSunaha 

Kahs^Sa^as or-ce siuteg^-f ^bedthem 

f Cy dw“\ sve him anythmg f« th^ 

t^rndo?hlhno.ledgeofB^an.^hnt^^^^^ 

what he was going to say t. ■ 

gave him food. .g,,„n ofUpa'^^a 

Atnna Anpavesi Uddalaha, one of 

i'«“i.sr>aw '“ “— “ * ' 

matter ( B.U., 6-5-3 ). ^^5 well 

A4vapatiKaikeya--Uongh a ftorr/> k^g ^ he 

""nf — rmikless an — ” of 

( 5.11-7 ) it is stated 'hat five gm t h ^„pa„a- 

<rholars of name and fame viz., tmsiUvev?, 

nyava, Satyayajna Paulusi. t, uddalaka Arupi 

Sarkaroksya and BuddaASvatatMvi headed k ,he 

approached him for instruction «sarding h ,j on 

Zisn^ra Self. King ASvapati was J" Uddalaka 

ihasubjeet during his lifetime. ,, present 

Aruni. "Venerable Sirs. ASvapat. Kaik^a stud^e^at 
this Universal self, well. I'd “ 6° Brahmin 
Aivapati. the king of Kekayas aaplamed to th«c S'^ d,„g 
theologielans that VMeSmrs is 'h' fe / ^ 

ihc entire universe as His fonn v^ho »s to b 
a totality and not in His fractional manifcstatjons. 
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Alvala— He was the pnest of Janaha the hmg of Vtdeha 
He was considered to be an authonty a* the sacrifice of ,f/iriir 
nedha to which Janaka, emperor of Vidcha, invited the Brahma- 
aas from Kara and Bmcala The king wanted to know who was 
the most learned among those Brahmaiws and to him he pro- 
mised to offer gifts lavishly yajfiavaltja entered the learned 
assembly, asserted his supenont), and directed his disciple no 
take away the gifts Thereupon the mvoking priest Asvala 
resolved to question Yajiiavalkya how he could assert that he 
was the greatest Vcdic scholar amongst them Thus Alvala was 
able to test the superiority of Yajnavalkya by putting some 
appropriate questions in that assembly of scholars that gathered 
together from different parts of the country (B U , 3 1 2 & 10) 


Aruneya Svetaketu or Auddalab fivetaketu was the son 
of Uddalaka and the grandson of Aruija In Chhridag}a(S 1 2),. 
we find that he started his student cattet atihe age of twehe 
which lasted foi twelve yeais Thus having studied all the Vedas 
he returned at the age of twentyfour from his preceptor, puffed 
up with his learning when he was asked some questions by his 
father, he was unable to answer them Thereupon he wanted to 
know from his father how the knowledge of one thing could 
include the knowledge of everything else Tlius he became the 
student of his fabler Then the father 

and satisfied his curiosity by enlightening him on the duct me of 
Sal or Final Bcahly he discussed at length the piublem of 
Musation (CU,6 1 1) On another occasion tte find that H 
S 10 the assembly ofPafic3la wherehewas 

answer to any of the five questions put to him >>> *' 
answer lu 3 . however received some 

PravShaTja j, jaivali who was his contemporarv 

instructions from PravSha^ emperor of Videha 

Ihatrirol'hfuccirheeul.cd into a discussion with 
Yiiinavalkva m which he was defeated 

Oaura1ffafhrorB’:^ru"Xw."onr^^^^^^^ 
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ll* 

. j- His contribution 

pMosophioal teachers of J''' „ef^sics. psychology 
-10 the differeot aspects of P“““^,,,„poieat of many new 
and cosmology paved the way illustrious contempotaty 

-theories and doctrines at the hand of his .uustri ^ 

vig to defeat his teacher Aru tijat-tvant-asi 

and 3-7-23). The repeated instruct on f " phical 

t’hJsstn^vetahetucontains^hecuiminat.onofth^ 

vision of Uddalaha (C. U.. 6-8). SatyaWnia 

Upahosala Karaalayana-Hc was a stu^ 

Zm t^hu'd-ple’enncerning 

tmaneyes. thereafter he himself became a ^ach^ 

Usasti Cakrayana— Usasti. the son of latter’s 

disputants at the court of .^o superiority 

S sacrifice. Afvumed/.o. whotr.edto about 

asserted by Yajnavalkya. Thus he went on asking ^ jj, them 

the SuriSnlnru /w.2 and Yajnavdkya ° cannot see the 

in different ways. Lastly Yajnavalkya sal , ^ . you cannot 

seer of sight, you cannot hear the hearer f ''=“"®;\„ower of 
think the thinker of ‘’'“"S''*' 7““ ^ tlin all. Every- 

knovdedge. This is Sorvi/irnro vCimo that is witni „ 

• --I— u»..«nt» thic TIs: 


knowledge. This is Snr.anrnra vClmo that is wit • ^ _ 

thing else is perishable.” Hearing this Usastl k p Q 

3.4.4). 


In the CMndagya he is introduced as ”“"f”yed 

- about with his young wife when the corns had „if at 

by hail-storms resuUmg in famine until he presen Pf,csts 

. ihc sacrifice of the king where he argued with the otner 


in 


<C u‘''MCn).”'” bmioic Iho cbicf priKt 

Kahola Kaujllaki or Kausitalcya-Kahola. the son of 
Xijjlialca was ojc of ehc dispataat at the court of JanaU He 
vvantcdtokno-wthcprachcMwaytothe realisation of the real 
nature of the self (B U 3 5 1) 

K.r|ija Dcvakfputra— -He is introduced as a sludeat of the 
r.pjtcJ tcich r Giofd Aftjirasa who expounded to him the 
pirticjlar Mcvof sacnfio: b/ a comparative study b<.Ucen 
ihe lift, of the sicrj/jcer and the hfe of a co/nnjo/i man The 
teach'' cxpojidei that “At the time of the end a man must take 
refuge n the>e three thoughts- (t) aHmaniosf (Thou art the 
ndc>tructib!e) . (2) acy^tam3sl (thou art the Unehangcabh) , 
prapa samsitaraasi (Thou an the very edge of life) to 
Krspa who became satisfied and never Ihjjsicd again for 
furth-r knowledge (CU, 3 17-6) 


Knuravydijj pulra— He was a philosophical teacher who 
wasth*' etpaaentof ih-* doefnneof aksia or cihtt^Brahman 
vihveh « With Om (B U , 5 l-l) 

Kauptaki— He was a ucllknown plulosophcr teacher and 
in inventor of the doctrine of prifa as Brahman the Ultimate 
Reality He was known to be the ancient 'Satyasfohm* He 
practised the virtue of non begging and expouned the doctnne 
of the ‘ Three Meditation ’ for the fulfilment of some desires 
(KLf. 2 0 

GardabhUipIla—DharadvJja— He x\as a descendant of 
Bharadvaja who instructed Janaka the doctnne that Srotra ts 
Brahman*, but YSjftavalkya refuted tius theory by pointing 
out Its limitations. (B U , 4 I 5X 


GifgT Vdcaknavr— she was perhaps the only woman 
member of the circle of the disputants who raised objection to 
-the supenonty asserted by YajAavalkya at the court of Janaka 
on the occasion of ^fvaniedAa Gargl being fully armed wth 

the art of intellectual warfare, dared to contest with Y2jDavalKya 
even at the court of Janaka where a number of ^at philoso- 
jphers of the day gathered together She said to the assembled 
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5 ffl/jmanQ 5 , “\sith ^our permis-^ion, rc\ered Sirs, I desire 
ask him (Yajnavalkva) tv,o questions If he ans>Acrs them, none 
among you wll be able to score victory oNcrthis philosopher. 
Thus sheasked those ^vo questions like the tv.0 arrov-s cotnin& 

from tbe bows of the kings of Kasi ard Videha. 
Yajnavalkva solved both the riddles On hearing the ans%\ers 
from Yajna\alkya she stopped questioning and said to the 
Brahnwnas, “Re\ercd Sirs, you should con<idcr yourselves 
fortunate if you can get your release from him throtfh saluta- 
tions ‘Never shall any of voubc able to varquuh this great 
philosopher" (BU, 6-1-8 and 12) 

Glava Maitreya— the <on of Mitr5 who was a^'o known b> 
the name of Veka, the son of Dalbha He got ihe'e two names 
for being OvyamusiSna bom of two families (one by birth and 
another bv adoption) He is mtroduced as going out for Vcdic 
studv in connection with the Udgttha of the dogs (C U , 1-12) 
Citra GSrgSyanior G2ngy3>ani— He was a well knowTi 
teacher to whom Svetakctu and his father Aruna went for higher 
Vedie Study {Kaijfiiah, !•!) 

CaikitSneya Brahmadatta— Brahmad&tta, a great grand«on 
of Cikilana is mtroduced in the topic that vital force was to bo 
established as no other than the JJdgUba itself (B XJ , 1-3*25) 

Jana Sari arJkjya — He was one of the five great theologici- 
ans who under the leadership of UddSIaka Arum went to- 
Alvapati, (he king of Kekaya for the specialised knowledge of 
the VamSnara Self (C 5-11-1)^ 

lanaka'Vidcha—Janaka, the emperor of Videha, was one- 
of the most prominent figures in Hmdu religious and philoso- 
phical literature and was called a Rajarst or royal sage In the 
Brhaddranyoka we hnd that bis court was virutalJy the centre 
of Vedir culture and civilization It was, m fact, the report of 
the Wise and the learned of Iho'c days, for receiving and 
imparting instruction m BrahmaMdya , his discussions with 
YSjnavalkyi, the greatest philosopher of the day amply indicate 
that he was^ible to meet the sage on equal terrrs Reference 
has been tnu to Janala in E U , 3 1-!, A \-l, 2-1 , 4-7 ; 
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5 14 ZKaufUaki 4 1 etc , from these references ^\e see that 
discussion method of instruction \sas used and a number of well 
Inown teachers of the day tool part in discu^ingthe different 
aspects ofi’m/ww iii/ja Amongst them ysjnavallya was the 
foremost though he himself once recened instruction from 
Janaha Janaka who him elf was an ardent loser of pbiJoso 
phical and spiritual wisdom was impressed with YajnavalXja s 
profound erudition and God realisation so much so that he 
went to the extent of declaring at the end Venerable Sir, I 
gisejou (he dominion of Vidchaand mjseff too with it for 
jour (spinfual) service (B U 4-4 25) 

Jaratkarasa ^rtabhiga— He is introduced as one of the 
disputant with Yaj lavalkya at the court of Janaka (B U 5 2) 
He was interested in eschatology and entered into the intellectual 
debate rcgardina a profound problem with the great philosopher 
Yajnavalkja the latter wanted to discuss the issue m private 
Thus they entered into a conversation about the nature of 
Kama and finatlj arrived at the conclusion that a man be 
comes holy bj holy acuons and sin/u) bv smful actions 
(BU, 3 2 13) 

Jiivan Sailini—JitYSn the son of Silim who taught Janaka 
that the organ of speech is verily Brahnan which was further 
elucidated by Ynjnavalkja (B U 4 12) 

Taponitya Pauruiisn — He is introduced as ore of the three 
moralists mentioned m Toir/irijo He insisted upon the virtue 
of penance According to whom (here can teno highest virtue- 
than that of penance m man s life 

Trilanku — A well known sace teacher who ullcredhis 
\edonlanu^acana esprcssive of post illummational discourse or 
in consonarce with his mystical illumiration (TU 1 10) He 
was one of the mvstical philo opher ard a man of great insght 
N5kn Maudgalya— HewasoreofU-c promircrl teachers 
who propounded the theory that studv of the ledasv,ai the 
supreme virtue According to him there can te ro virtue higher 
than (hat of tie study urd leeching of the sicred books ard 
this constituted the highest perarce (T U , I 3) 
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Narada— Narada, the spiritual disciple who received instrti- 
■ctions from SanatkumSra regarding the doctrine of Prana which 
is regarded as the very navel of existence. Narada, the ardent 
seeker of truth timplored Sanaikumara to initiate him into spiri- 
tual wisdom leading to self realisation. From the conversation 
of Narada and Sanatkumara it has been made expiic/tiy clear 
•that mere intellectual equipment cannot lead to the realisation 
■of the Self and the distinction bewcen aparS^u'dyS and parS- 
lidyS and the \vayof knowledge and the way of realisation is 
clearly drawn (C.U., 7-1-2- & 3). 

Patahcala Kapya— He was a famous teacher in the land of 
the Madra. Hts specialised knowledge of the science of sacrifice 
attracted even such reputed scholars like Udddlaka Aruni and 
Bhuhyu Lahyayani (B.U., 3-3-1 ; 7-1). 

Pippalada— 'He was one of the reputed teachers of the 
Fraina Upaniiad (1-1) who employed the synthetical method. 
Six spiritual students went to Pippalada with fuel in their hands 
seeking spiritual wisdom. The six students were Sukesa. Satya- 
kHma. Sautyayani/ Kausalya, Vaidarbhi and KabandhI who 
were themselves devoted to Brahman, but the teacher insisted 
on their staying with him for a year observing penance and 
-abstinence to qualify themselves for instruction. Pippalada made 
•a synthesis of the six psych<^'metaphysicaI questions put to him 
by the said sLx sages. PippalSda was a psycho-metaphysician of 
repute and was an exponent of the doctrine of ilau’ and 
the notion of a duality of primary existences {Proina. 1-3 to 13). 
He was also well known for the doctrines of the supremacy 
of vital breath above the senses. He also taught the importance 
of the meditation on Om for realising the all pervading Puntsa 
Pravahapa JaWali— He was one of the Ktatriya teachers 
of the Upanisadie age, (C.U., 5-3-5), He is known as Rajanyo' 
bftndhi/. Though not a brahmapa he appears as one who knows 
the true meaning and significance of Vdgitha and his instruction 
•was sought by noted brahmana scholars like Svetakctu Arupeya 
smd his father Uddalaka (B.U, 6-2-1 to 7). He was a dtstin- 
suished scholar in the Academy of Pahcala (C.U., 5-3-1). He was 
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famous for his celebrated doctrioe of Fne Fites specid 
kTOWlccle=or(/*i//i<i((.c..f>'”)- He was also a spKialist m the 

object of csc/wMiosp he. the mystery of hfc. death, remcaraa- 

tioa and immortahty of the soul. He put five le'rt'oas m 
Svetahetu and his father on the subject of eschatolosy which they 
could not ansvrcr. 

Barhu Varspa-Barlu. the son ofVispa WM a teacher 
in the (B.U„ 4-1-4) who taught JanaU Vidcha the oc n 

that the Cakfit (sight) Ncrily >s Brahman 

Budila Xlvatarnfvi- He was occ of those six 
who had a discu«;sion with king ASvapati Kaikey 
,s our /iniaii’, what is Bruhuinn. ^Svapa'i 

them the nature of the Amm as the 

is to be meditated *. L videha on the 

nynho, we find him putting questions to Janaka vioen 

knowledge of the (7J;orrI. (5-14-8). 

Bhujyu LShyanl- ;„Xtu^aUw^^^^ 

one of the disputants who qu i .y.^nied/in sacrifice of 
„.y claimed by Vdjhavalk, « f ^ 

ratancal3<B.U., 3-1-0 

g,n,ii»n .I'lnreyn- He was 
who attaired the status_ of “ ® L the Utle dtlnreyn 

TheJIra/ioniiiiioandthe/tronyn^ Accordfrg to Chlndosia 
.sre attributed to Mahidasa A^mya SaynnaeSrya 

(3.16-7) he hied to the age of ^ 

Mahid3sawa,th=sonofa«oman called Ita 

Maltmyl-She ---rSF^tinn (,‘e! Sinil 
, YilJSavalkja and was e”"'"*™' . ,1^ celebrated conversation 

Jn. In U.eFfW4rn”df“ «"jtM= reformer warned to 
between YSjilavalkya “"‘‘.’f ,wo wives, KStjaiMT 

make a parlilion of bis es« e ,j,e houshelder’s life. 

andMaitieylontheeve o h greatest wealth 

-Then Maitrcyi asked him wnernc 



■could make her immortal *amrtd'. Yajuavalkya answered m t c 
negative and saii that her life in that ease would be just a lue 
that of people having plenty of things but there is no hope of 
immortality through wealth. Then Maitfcyl said. “What shall I 
do with that which will not make me immortal ? And she insis- 
led on his giving her instruction in spiritual wisdom. The teach- 
ing of YSjftavalkya to Mailrcyl centres round the thought that 
the Atman is the highest object of man’s life and that is the 
■Reality by knowing which every thing else is known. 

Maitrl was a famous sage teacher and a great God-rcaU- 
ser, who imparted instruction to his disciple ^akairanj-a. He 
was fmnous as an exponent of the highest secret of the Vpani- 
fads (MaitrJ, 2-1-3). 

Yajnavalkya — He figures as the outst.nnding philosopher 
of the BfhadSranyaka and undoutedly the greatest philosopher 
of the VpanUadic age. UddSlaka was his teacher from whom b® 
received instruction on the doctrine of A/on/fta (B.U., 6-3-7)* 

But he defeated his own guru UddaJaka in a disputation whh 

him held in the assembly of scholars of the entire kurupaficala 
country (B.U., 3-7-1) which was summoned by Janaka. the 
emperor of Videha, in connection with his celebration of the 
Aivamsdha sacriSc. In that assembly Yajftavalka had to face a 
formidable number of intellectual contestants. The sages that 
challenged the superiority in knowledge claimed by YSjhavalkj'a 
were Hotasvala, Jaratkarava Artabhaga, Bhuj>u Lahyayani, 
Usasta, Kahola, ' Uddalaka, Gargi and §5kalya. In fact, the 
sages knew the answers but they wanted to find out whether 
Yajnavalkya also kndw them. Each of the sages put several 
questions to Yajnavalkya but the redoubtable scholar managed 
to maintain his superiority against all the renowned scholars 
of the day. It was interesting to note that Gargi Vacaknavl, the 
learned lady entered into disputation with Yajnavalkya at the 
end of which she publicly declared before the assembly “Vener- 
able BrahmanaSf \o\i should consider it enough if you can get 

off fipm him with a salutation. Certainly none of you can ever 
•d in expounding BrahmanJ” 
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At th5 cii Yjjlavallcya sjtJ “Revered BrUhmanas any 
ons aTiongit you whodejires may question me, or all of you 
may do so, Or { may quesuoa any one amongst you who (so) 
-wishes, or I may ask all of you' The Brahmans did not dare to 
question any more and rcmaiaed silent Thus YjjBavalkja was 
able to hold his ova and justify his initial appropriation of the 
prize of victory offered by king Janakn, vti, a thousand cows 
bedecked, with gold when he said to bis own pupil ‘ Samalraias 
drive theje cow> (hou«), my son” (B U , 3 1«2) 

Oi another occasion Janaka, ro'fe from bis loungcand 
humbly approaching Ydjfiavalkya as his formal gunt asked to 
impart him instruction, for otherwise he would not accept anv 
gift which the kng would like to make Then Yajflavallcya after 
testing the knowledge of the king which he rccciscd already from 
the other teachers began deli\ctmg his discourse on Broftmon at 
the end of which the kng said, ‘ Sir, ! am offenng you my king- 
■dom together with mvsclf as a follower (B U , 4 2-4) It ma) bo 
mentioned here that Ydjaavalkya himself odcc recciscd mstru« 
cliOn from Janakaia respect of Agnihotra 

Ydjftavalkya had two wises. Maitrcyl and K3l>5yanl, the 
former beng his spiritual partner and the latter waswordlj wise 
Yajftavalkya became anniousto renounce the world and adopt 
the life of a me idicanl , he desired to make a partition of hw 
-estate between Jus two wives before he actually retired from the 
world to sj^id the last days ofhrein ihc solitude of the forest. 

Raikva — He was the teacher who came to J5na?ruti to 
leath B/flAmawi/jit JinairuUwasa pious king who practhcd 
Die kngly virtues to perfection As lie had no knowlcdec of 
B'ahmsn li* taught that mere gf>oJnc>s without spiritual wisdom 
IS of no avail for it cannot rake a man to the highest goal of life 
Bcng p!ea>cd with his goodness some supernaiurjl btiiwrs 
ged to mike hi n aware of the prceice of Raikva a sage of the 
nciglibourhood The kng sought him out and o/TereJ him tOO 
CO V s, a necklace aid a carnage with mules but the sage refused 
Sitoprajer and called him /du>a Thereafter the king enhanced 



his gifts by offering lOOO cows, a necWnce, a carriage with mute 
and his own daughter whereupon the sage eonserted to 
him and did so by imparting the instruction that (atr) an 

prana (breath) arc to be meditated upon as Brahman. 

Silalta S313vatya-He was one of the teachers irer.tiored 

alongNvtth CaikiUyana Dalbhya and Pravahana Jaivah "h'’ 
all well versed in the science of Udgiiha. They orcc entered m 
a discussion where Pravahana remained first as spectator ana 
then took part in it. Hjproved his superiorUy over 
and taught them the signifieance of the said science (UU., l >■ 


Saunaha - A common patronymic. 

Satyakama Jabala— Once Satyakama went to his mother and 
said, “Mother I want to lead the life of a student in the house or 
a preceptor. Please tell me to what family 1 belong”. The 

mother said, “I do not know to what family >ou bclorg. lhasfr ^ 

obtjuned you in my youth, while I was serving many masters as 
mmd. Therefore, 1 do not know of what family )ou are. My 
name is JabalS and >out name is Satyakama. So >ou may m- 
troduce yourself as SayakSma JSbala.” 

The boy then went to Haridrumata Gautzma and said,. 
“Sir I would like to practise brahmacarya at your place and 
ha^e you as my teacher”. Gautama asked, “Of what family 
are you, dear,? SatyakSraa thee told the teacher what 
his mother actually told him and introduced himself as 
Satyakama Jabala.. On hearing the story ofSatyakfma, the 
teacher said, “You are a Brahmana, since you ha^e not swerved 
from truth. Go therefore and bring sacrif.cial feel, I shall initiate 
you into brahmacaryc^*^ 

After initiating him the teacher asked him to take charge 
of four hundred lean, weak and poorly-fed cows and told him. 
“Take this whole lot of cows to the forest ard do rot itlum to* 
the SJrcma till they become a thousand”. Saiyakfira graccftUy 
tookthe assignment to Ute with tie cewsfarawsy Dcir.ile 
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a^rama When the cous became a thousand the bull fold him 
about one portion of Brahmana Then Asm told him the second 
portion The swan fold him the third porUon Then the fish told 

the fourth portion Reaching the arra/no Satyahama went to 
the teacher and bowed before him The teacher received him 
with joy and said to him Well dear your face shires with the 
lustre of the sacred knowledce you look like ore who has krown 
Brahman who was it that taught you ? Satytkama said J have 
known this not from human beings So I like to hear more and 
all from vou sir — because you arc my teacher Then the teacher 
revea'ed to Saty akania the highest knowledge 

In course of time Satyakama himself becan e a greit teacher 
and had a number of pupils under him He had sent out from 
his hermit school disciple after disciple after the completion of 
Iheir studies except one Upakosala Kamalayana by name whom 
he did not send out his samdiorton ceremony was postponed for 
years together Upakosala was instructed by the Lords of Fire 
first and finally by his teacher Satyakama himself 

The famous parable of the rivaliy of the organs m which 
the prdna proves its superiority to the other vital organs is attn 
buted to SatyakSma and this doctrine of pranasani\3da was 
imparted by him to another pupil named Goiruti the son of 
Vyaghrapada (C U 5 2 3) In the Bjhadaranyaka we find that 
Satyakama once became the teacher of Janaka, the emperor of 
Videha to whom he imparted the doctrine that ma/ios (m nd) 
liBrafman (BU 4 16) Again in the s ire Upon (ad wefnd 
that JSnaki the son of Ayaslhuoa was ore of the teachers of 
Satyakama to whom he imparted the doctnre of Maniha rccei 
\ed from its originator Uddalaka Aruni thiough a senes of 
teachers and pupils (B U 6 3 12) 

Satya Vaca RaihTtam— He was a famous teacher who held 
the view that truthfulness is an essertial quality recessary for 
brahmaeSnn (T U , 19 1) 
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Sukesin Bharadvjja — Sukcia of the clan of Bharadvaja 
one of sik Brahmanas who approached the venerable Pipp- 
alada for instruction regarding the supreme Brahman He joined 
the party as he failed to answer the question on the subject put 
to him by Hiranyabha, the prince of Kosala Then the Rsi 
(Pippalada) asked them to Jnc again with him a year more in 
penance, abstinence and Faith , on completion of their penod of 
discipline he imparted the instruction on the subject of inquiry 
^{Prafna, UU2 & 6-1). 



The Students 


7 


The students of anoent India lived with Uieif preceptor 
an hts house as members of the same family He is termed 
aniexasJ (rusident studeat) j e., a person who stays with his pre 
'Ciptor Th» stuieits ifre>p*ctive of (heir status and rank mthe 
society, arc all equal m the eyes of their preceptor The students 
during the p.;riod which is fixed at tneiie years as minifflum 
of tiicir educatioi m the C/panifadic age, serve their teacher with 
fidelity and follow his words with obedience and respect 
In tha Chanilog)a^ it is staled 

' Upakosah ha lai kamalayanah sal}al.ime jtbSk 
brahnaearpxnixlLsatasyaha diadisa lor/anyagnin parlcadra 
sa ha srtiSnyanaiUeiilsinah sam3iarta)ant slam hasmaha na 
saiimarla^aci 

‘UpivO all fCinUIyaia Uw It with Satyakatni dahlia asa 
student obsCrMUg the vow of brahtisearya For twelve years he 
tended his firts Then ahhoiigh accastomed to illow other pupils 
to return home him he did not allow to return (to his home) 
The period St-cms to be prolonged to tCit (he student s fitness to 
be ih' ru.cjpi*nt of th' d*>tred kno vli,dgc 

Th' students ungrudgmg/f p rfirrm thcff duties wf/gwd 
to them however difijcuU or jncnial it misht be They rccene 


I c u 4 to 1 
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their education free of charge but they look after the preceptor $• 
cattle, his cow, tend his holy fire and beg food for his support- 
They collect sacred fuel from the forest for his sacrificial fire 
and procure water from the well for his bath Thus the pupds 
are required to perform all the duties necessary for the mam*- 
tenance of the domestic affairs of the teacher The student, 
it may be mcntiored, thus develop their limbs and muscles 
in doing physical labour at the teachers* house and also in the 
field under the sun Their moral side is developed in the studv 
of the religious text and active participation in the religious 
performances with the teachers The intellectual side is 
developed in hearing the explanation of the religious h>mnsas 
also in the observation of nature Thus the education affords 
to put emphasis on the different aspects of life of the students 
and to integrate them in a svstcmalic wav 

Wc are told of ^vetalctu in the Chandog)d^ that be has 
his studentship from twelve to twenty four 

Sa ha dvada5a\arsa upetya caturumsatnarsoh sanan 
yeilizihUya mdtjni'ia at-icatimH stabihi esaya, tant ha 
pl^o^aca 


The course of studentship lasts for twelve jears, 'ome- 
times even thirtytwo >ears orfor life It commences at different 
ages for dificrent classes of students Brahmana youths 
commence their study between the ages of eight and SLXteen„ 
Kiatnya eleven to twenty two, and Voisyas twelve to twenty 
four In the Updnifadic age we find that men at their advanced 
age also become the students Thus old man like Arum m the 
Brhadaranyaka (6 2-4) becomes the student of Pravahana. In 
the ^fufidako (1 1 3), w’c hear of a householder who goes to a 
great sage to learn the truth Inth^ prasnopamsad (1 1) six 
men of quite an advanced age (except one) go to a teacher and 
become students for sometimes 


In th= (4-10-1) itB stated that a man who 

approathK his precopwr at the age oftwehe emerges a snemte 


2. C.U,6-12. 
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a later time than that of the prescribed period Sometimes 
the pupil remains with the guru all through his life 

Teachers have a large number of students in their institu- 
tion and they as if VIC with one another to attract the students 
whom they consider to be the source of their glory and 
happiness , 1-1) 

In the Tailliri}a (1-9) wc are told that dad) study 
{s\3dh)<^>a) and recitation (praxacana) are regarded as auste- 
rity (lapas) and Vedic study is compulsory and no day is 
observed as a holiday 


The students are required to render personal service to 
their teachers as a part of moral and spiritual discipline They 
form an intellectual community where there is no barriers of 
birth or wealth and thus they live m harmony and peace This is 
the prevalent custom following which the students arc required 
10 live, v-ork md receive all round education m the house of their 
-preceptor Manu’ tells us that as a man digging cartli with a 

spade reaches water under the hardcrust so a student attending 
and serving hi$ teacher enters the heart of the teacher through 
rev-enos aid obtins the knowledge po>5CS5ed b> the latter It 
-has’bcei stated n the \fahabh3rata* thU no progress in know- 
ledge w possible withojt service m the house of the preceptor 


It was obligatory on the part of the student to approach 
sntritual prcccpto- with the sacicJ fuel called simidh for the 
fir^ n his hand to obtain knowledge* And m a malkr 

oTrtrdLtshipand this is the prescribed 
\ PvMthcsaccs of repute when they approach npartu 

of learning have bad to follow tins pWure 


3 Menu, 2 218 

4 Mbh , 5 36*52 

5 MO.I212&I3 
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In ain>stic famn m the Atkanaxedc^ we find, the sun 
or the primeval pnnciple under the guise of a Brikmana student 
bmgs sacred fuel and alms for his teacher The offerings of 
sacnficiat fuel to a teacher was a s%mbolby which he was to 
be recognised b% him as his student and implies a desire on the 
part of the student to participate in his domestic sacrifice ard to 
accept the duty to be perfortred connected w ith it It was also the 
dut^ of the student to collect alirs for his own support and also 
for the support of his teacher Similar references are to be iret 
with in the Safapaiha Brahmara^ as well 

Thefi^e sages in the Chandosya approach the erudite 
long Asvapati Kaike3a with fuel in their hands to get the 
knowledge of the Ulumate Reality^ 

We can notice here that there IS no necessity of perform 
mg anv initiatory ntes for the capable students bv a teacher. 
Thev do not even require to slay at ibeir teachcrl rcsiderce for 
the prescribed period of twre bv practising austenty and 
Tcndenng personal service to him Samkara s sjgniFcant remark, 
in this conrection rents attention 

Yata erem mihasala mohasrotnya brahmanah santo 
mahcsalatradyabhtminccn httvi samidbharahasia jaiito hlna’n 
rejofia^ ridySrihino >tna)enopa jogmuh talka nyaimdyo 
paditsubhirbhaxiiarayom, tebhyascaadSt, ridyamanuparilyaibopa-’ 
niyaham aknraira iSn yatka yogyebhyo rtdyamadat lalha anye~ 
rSpmdyS d^lav)2 ityakhyayikarihah* 

These great hoaseholdcrs and great Vedic scholars who are 
Brahmins ha>erenojnced the pnde of these qualifications and 
with a bundle of sacred fuel m their hands have come with due 
humOity <eekim: knowledge to me (the kmg Ahapali Kuikcva) He- 
imparts to tbmn the krowledg- without performing ihcir initiatory 


6 A V . 11 5 
“7 Sj n S 9 
* CO 5 117 
n Si-tirtc-i C O 5U7 
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ntes As the king unparts the knowledge to persons who are fit 
to recede it so should other person (teacher) also impart know- 
ledge to fit pupils This IS the significance of this narrative 

In the Bthadaran^aka^'^ \\c find that Gautama who goes 
to the assembly of pravahana Jaivali to learn the suprerre 
knowledge has to follow the presmbed procedure of the student 
{samitpanih) but not the other requirements of a student 

Further, in the same Vpanifad^*, wc fird Cargva sijing 
to king Ajafa^atni ‘ Let me come to jou as a pupil ’ In the 
Kausitakifl-l) we find that Arum lakes fuel m his hand and 
becomes a student of Citn Glrgvaap 


In the C/ianrfugja'* wc find the story of Indra who him 
self IS obliged to live with Prajipatiasa student for no less 
than lOl years m order to get perfect instruction by following 
the same procedure 


In Xht Prainopanifad'* we find that Suke53, SityakJma 
Sauryavani, Kausalya Vaidarbhi and KabandhI approached 
the honourable Pippalada with fuel in hand 


Tlius taking the sacrificial fuel a sacred token of rete* 
rence and ohedience in hand a man presents himself as a 
nupn to a teacher whose inslniclion he desires Thccsscntul 
auahly insisted on in the students is n thirst for knowledge and 
earnestness m the endeaaour to find out the truth. Thus in the 
KallwpmUad we find that Nacilctas goes to the God of Death 
for the highest rid>3 In order to lest his earnestness Yama 
onbrehim all sorts of woldly pleasures ns acainst Ins desired 
obicct Naciketas refuses to accept them and urges upon the 
of Death to grant him the object of h.s desire 
Moreoaer Ihere are certain roles of discipline whnh are 
enjoined on the students The foremost discipline of llie sludeni 


10 B t) . 6 2 7 

11 Ibid, 2 1 M 

12 CU.873 

13 Prcina I 1 
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is to lead the life of brahmacaryya which is regarded as an 
absolute vow to be observed as nitya duty by the student seeking 
after truth. Discipline is regarded to be of greater imporlanre 
than instruction. The ancient educators consider it to be their 
duty to help the student to get into an orderly routine of life. 

In the Mundaka^^ it is told that learning is to be imparted 
only to those who have undergone a disciplme called sirovrata 
{sirasi agnidharana laksanam). 

In the Upanifads^^ it has been declared that students aspi- 
ring for spiritual-knowledge are required to train themselves in 
the method of self-controf, and acquire purity of mind during 
the period of stay in the preceptor’s residence otheavise the high- 
est knowledge cannot be achie\cd by them. In the Prasnopanisad 
(1-2) we find that the teacher asks the students to spend a icat 
in contemplation, continence and earnest inquiry. In some 
cases the period of preparation is prolonged to test the student’s 
earnestness and fitness to receive the desired knowledge. In the 
KaihopanUad^^ we find that the students should be of good cond- 
uct, tranqufl, composed and peaceful in mind. Then again in the 
Mundaka^'’ we find further that the student should possess forti- 
tude, eagerness, and the right notion of austerity. It may be 
said that the student is required to follow the code of disciphne 
me,int for him. In fact the discipline aims at concentration of 
intellectual clTort and stability of character and the Upanisadic 
teacher lays great stress on the practice of continence on the 
part of the student to achieve this end. 

Thus it can be seen that the first criterion of admitting 
one as a student h, as we have noticed earlier, that he should 
bring sacred fuel in his hand while approaching his teacher to 
receive education from him. This method of approaching 
the teacher with fuel in hand is recognised to be the 
symbol of stuJgnlshii.. It fa indicative of his willingness to 

14. M.O., 3-2-10. 

15 . S.O. 6 - 22 ; Katha, 1-2 24 . MaitrL, 6-29 

16 . Kaiha., 1 - 2 - 24 . 

17 . M.U.. 1-2 13 . 
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Tcsicle and serve in the bouse of his teacher and to help in 
Tnaintaimng the perpetual continuity of his domestic f re In 
-weral places of the ChSndosy<^* we find reference to this 
procedural method of imparting education In the Mundaka^^ 
also reference has been made to the same procedure 


In the Satapatha Brahamana^ also there are references to 
approaching a teacher with fuel in hand and asking his 
permission to become his pupd The Upanayana cevemony i:, 
necessary for becoming a student. From a passage of the 
Bfhaddrany aker^ it is clear that this ceremony is not necessary for 
those who have already undergone this ceremony Gautama 
becomes the student by simply uttenng — I approach you as 
a student of Pravahana Jaivali 

At the beginning of the fourth chapter of the 
ha\e the story of how Raikva accepts Jana^ruti as a student 
for imparling to him Bfa}ima\ldya** 


Janalruu. was a good king practising all the langly 
virtues to perfection But he had no knowledge of 
<!oodncss or piety without wisdom for exwUence cannot lead a 
man to the ultimat. goal of life Being pleas^ with his good 
n^s some su^rnatural beings manage to msUl into him a zeal 
?or the highest knowledge and make him aware of the presence 
if a great sage Raikva byname The king searches ^ out 
oLs handsome presents and begs for i^stru^on The sage 
turns down hiS request and calls him a Sudra The king enhan 
OT te gifts untl the sage agreed to teaeh him and imparls the 
supreme knowledge 

TheractthatJanaStuUisrmllcda Sudra and that finally 
he'tcceivcs the desired teachtng has made the author of £ra4mo 


18 C.U 5 117 872 8 103 

19 MU I 2 IZ 

20 JI 3-4. 

21 BU 6-2 7 
2Z CU 4 11 
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sutra to raise the question whether outside the pale of 

vedic learning, are entitled to receive the knoi^ledge of Brahman. 

“The anss^er is given that the Sudra who is not 
for the Upanayana ceremony cannot study the 
therefore, disqualified for attaining Brahma-knowledge thro g 
the medium of Vedic study. The word ^Siidra' does . 

caste. It may refer to the grief of Janalruti and not to 
himself whether JanasrutLcame to grief or whether he rushe 
Raikva on account of grief, the word ‘Sudro’ refers toon^oi 
these three things and not to caste. Therefore, the term Snara 
has not been used here in its consentional sense but inthe- 
etymological sense of one who ‘suffers’ and in the present cas^ 
the grief is due to the seeker’s want of knowledge of Brahman. 

■Ramanuja says that unless a disciple senes the teacher 
for a sufficient duration or ofiTen him gift commensurate with 
his labour, the instruction will not bear the desired fruit. 


Again, the section four of the chapter four of the ChSn- 
dogya^^ we find the story of Satyakama Jibala where the teacher 
Gautama Haridrumata accepts Satyakama as a worthy disciple- 
on the ground that he must be Brahmin, because he has spoken 
the truth. From this story it can be inferred that truth has 
made necessary and sufficient demonstration of one’s Brahmin' 
hood thereby enabling him to receive education in the prescribed 
form under his teacher. This is purely an ethical test of higher 
caste for its eligibility to receive the supreme knowledge. 


In the KaihopanhatB^ wc find that Naciketas is accepted 
as a disciple purely on moral grounds A’cr/t" 

etasam 2-^. Naciketas remains in the house of Yama for three- 


23- Brahma %^ra,S RedhaVrisban tLcndon, George 

Lnwin iJd., rwoi, p 305 Vide Anandagiri’s commentory co 
Brahma 5cr/ff, 1 3-34* 

1i. C. V.. 4-4-S- 
25 Vaiha, hJ-9. 
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da>s without food anti water owing to the latter s absence from 
his resilience As soon as Yama returns, he tries to matte good 
Ins nonhospitihty, and desires his guest to choose three boons 
m compensation for his fasting for three nights 

It can he inferred that a formal pupilage is not absolutely 
binding in the t/pum(oil,e age In the Ctondoygu'* ling ASva- 
pati instructs the six 5 r,!/,niiii.uri.ilhout performing “t 
La any preparatory rites In the BrWJrunjuin' »e find that 
YJulmall) a imparts instruction to hB wife MaitreyT who is rot 
IScnt m the strict sense of the term and same is the ease 
with G irgl rurthcr, it may be mentiored that Janaka to whom 
^ajuasal^ia goes the highest knowledge is not a student m the 
regular way 

The ecrctal rule followed by all the tcachets is that nothing 

Si."”-*." ....h..—"-" 

m^particular branch ofleaming 

ne proper r,clp:Mo/km«Msc 

. e of the older Ugumto* it is stated that krowledge 

Insomeoftheoiuer g c„ept to a_ son or a 

should not be „„g,ana Ihe Aitareya Araeioka 

pupil adopted by t le ri j. combination of letteis 

says that the ”STo any one who is not a pupil, 

should not be eommumcatrf f 

„h„ has S 

:en“fZCd''rhrL seagiit earth .ed w.tK 
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■wealth. This (doctrine) is certainly greater than fabulous stealth. 
In the Brhadaratiydki^ also it is declared by Satyahama, wu 
of Jabala, that this doctrine must be communicated to none u 
a son or a disciple. A similar directive is also seen in t^ 
^rematarc^^ -tthich says. ‘Tliis profound mystery should not be 
riven to one whose passions have not been subdued, nor to ow 
•who is not a son or a disdple.” A similar restriction is impos^ 
by the Maitrayariiye?\ “This profoundest mystery one should 
not mention to anyone who is not a son, or who is not tranquil. 
From this it can be reasonably inferred that to satisfy the essen- 
tial qualification of being a student one must be a son, or dis- 
ciple with his senses controUed. F/d> 5 “ (knowledge) is more- 
over represented as telling the Brahmana to impart her only to 
one who is qualified so that she may be powerful So says the 
^ruli 

yamera \idyd fucimopramattafit 
medhSunam brahmacaryopapannom 
paste na druhyet katamancana ha 
tasmai mim bruyahidhipaya brahman 

Vidyi (the goddess of learning) says, “whom thou know est to 

be pure, of subdued senses, intelligent and chaste and who does 
not offend thee, declare me to that careful who 15 ® 

protector of treasure.” 


30. B.U., 6-3 12. 

Sankara remarks oa it that tne lv>o, the sen 
pnnil arc declared to be elisible to receive sacred knowlcdg^ 
ThcT arc chosen cot of the SIX qoahfied learners {Vtdyidjugar^‘ 
fat ttrth&ri). 


The SIX qualified learners are— a pupil * 

know of the {iroirfyoh). an mtclligent P«^ 

(pifd>drr), one »bo pays (dSaeail5>f), a dear son 
putrah), and one who exchanges another branch ® 
learning [•rjyajrS tidy&mprSha Itl tat tlnkOnl). 

-31. S.U..6 22- 


32. ^^aIlrt, 6-29 
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Sacred lore** approached a BrShntana and said to him, 
‘Preserve me, I am thy treasure, reveal me not unto a scorner, 
nor to a wicked man, not to one of uncontrolled passions, so 
preserved I shaU become strong Reveal me as the keeper of 
th> treasure, to the pure, intelligent, attentive and chaste, who 
will not offend thee or revile thee’ 

Chlmhsia IrStimrma sa>5 that one should rather die with 
his Icarnins, )ct he should not impart it to an umtorthy 

sUrddlmm mn}ela na udyaimsarc lapel (Ki* also 
2-113) , 

Furthei the ^niu savs that knowledge should be impartca 
to the following slx t>pes of recipients 

brahmacM, dharadSyi, mcdhS\\ Srolriyah, pnyab 
Mdyayi \id)2iu prSha tint firihoni fonmanta 

In the Upamiails it has 

knowledge is to be imparted only to deserving ospiran , 
who IS endowed with Ssnii (mind control), d<»i!i (sense 
i/pcmri (detachment), z/nAf i (enduring of -ita 

irnncous aids) and iraddhJ (faith) In the SHi.dSraniaka 
(4-4 23) It IS said 

’*lasn}ade\a’’i Mcchsnio ddnta vparalas 

Let one sec one’s a, man in one’s own self by being a sunia. 
uparaia, tltikfU, samaliita snd Sraddhd\an 


« cimuma 

lAaataiml tram 
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say to his teacher (Yama) that he has the competence to receive 
the wisdom from him, “Teach me, I have faith. In the ait i 
in Its description of the Vijnanantjya Fttru^a,^ 
as descnbed as the very head of the knowledge. The SrVtJa i^ 
^madgVa says 

^raddhamayo^yam purusahy etc. 


From the story of Satyakama and Aruni it can easily be 
inferred how they satisfy the test of Sraddha and tapas and 
receive instruction from their preceptors in all branches of know- 
ledge and uhmately attain the highest spiritual end. 

Then again in the BThadaranyakc^^ we are told that 
**tanxeia'n xedamibacanenabrahmanaviMdisanti yajnena, ddnefia, 
iapasSnasakena**. 

The BrShmanas seek to know Him (the BroJiman) by the 
study o‘*thc Vedas, by sacrifice, by gifts, by penance, bv fasting. 
In the UpadeiasShasri^* it is stated 


''praSantacittiy a jitendny&y a ca 
praUmadosHya yathoktakarine 
gxmd\uiydnugdya sanada 
pradeyametat satatam mumuksuiah" 

Daily Life of the Student 


(§l 324) 


The student is to live upon whatever he can get by begging- 
He IS to place all he gets before his preceptor and *to eat only 
what the later gives The begging of food is regarded as a religious 
duty on the part of the students About the procedure of 
begging food by the students Dr. Altekar*® observes, "The rule 
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of begging was laiJ down for the student m order to teach him 
humility and make him realise that jt was due to the s}TJipathy 
and help of society that he was fcarnwg the heritage of the race, 
and being enabled to follow a profession that would secure him 
a living This rule further remowd the distinction between the 
rich and the poor and brought education within the reach of 
the poorest It was also useful m reminding society of its duty 
and rcjpo isibiJity about the education of the rising generation 
Cmlizatioa witl not progress if each generation does not take 
prop;r steps to tfaiimt its heritage to the nest " Even life of 
dire poverty is in the long run rewarded with the acquisition of 
almost encyclopaedic knowledge 

When education of the student is completed, they am ex* 
pected to make a handsome present to his preceptor commensu- 
rate with his labour In this way the preceptor receives a consi- 
derable sum of money who m h« turn utilizes them for the 
maintenance of his residential institution We can gather 
information about this from the conversation between Kautsa 
and Raghu in the fifth canto of Raghuiomia by XSJiddsa. 

Kautsa, the disciple of Varatanlu who having finished his 
education approached Raghu to get money from him for offer- 
ing remuneration to his preceptor The king wanted to give 
more than what was asked by the suitor while the latter would 
not take more than what was actually to be given to his 
preceptor 

Tlie educators of the Upatitfodic age have laid great stress 
on the moral values of truth and amcenty The students are to 
be true in every respect and that is the only way of budding up 
of character and acquiring true knowledge 

The teacher’, observes Sastri. ’who was always a seer 
admitted the disciple for initiation on being convinced of his 
fitness for receiving the FidyS He (rawed him for the life, put 
njo bun the necessary seed of realisation, allowed jf to grow and 


4J Klh<tlS3~Saciu>af/Ja 



bear fruit in the right season. Thus these Bra!tma-VidySs ^cre 
communicated in silence through the influence and example s 
the guru, rather than through precept which occupied a bnc 
and formal peace in the scheme of the spiritual culture of tbese^ 
ancients.’^- 

Two Types Of Students 

The ordinary practice was that each student on 
of the period of studentship would leave the institution an ^ 
return to his own rank and status in life. This type of 
is popularly known as upakimana brahmacSrl. There are s 
students residing life long in the preceptor's abode 
naiflhika brahmaeSrlns in ancient India. They never leave t ci 
teacher’s residence and dutifully attend to the preceptors till the 
dissolution of their bodies. 

The Taitthlya Brahmana^^ records that Bharadvaja li'^d 
three lives in the state of a religious student. Indra approachc 
him when he was old and said to him, “Bharadvaja, if I 
a fourth life, how will you spend U ?” “I will lead the life of 
rclgious student”, he replied. 

As a matter of fact the advanced students will set thcni 
selves up as new teachers and gather pupil around them and 
thus the ancient lore of India has been transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation in this traditional manner. These naUlbi^^ 
hrahmaeSrins or religious students can be termed the spiritual 
progeny of the preceptor who carry on the teacher’s 
\afhia or literary line, what, in the language of our ancient seers, 
is described as guruUjya parempari. In the Mirdcko** we find a 
chronological list of such a literary line. The line of tradition of 
the knowledge begins with Brahma himself who is the founder 
of the vidyi. DrahmS taught it to Atharvana. Atharvana 

passed o\er to Angiras. He transmitted it to Bharadvaja. 

42. JCapili Sasicl-Ughti on the Upanljadt, pp. 3-4. 

43 . Taltllrya DrShmana 3 . 1011 - 3 , 

44. M.U. 12. 



SalymSha and DhSradvaja to Aipras and Adgiras “ 

to Saunaka the great house holder In the sixth section o c 

chapter four of the BrWaronyolo*’ 'wi had another hs 

litcrarv line 


yid}i \antsa 


Teachers 

1 Gaupavana 

2 PauUmajya 

3 Gaupavana 

4 Kau^ika 

5 Kaunijjnya 

6 Slij^ilja 

7 Kau^iU and Gautama 

8 Agnnciva 

9 OJ^a 

10 Gargva 

11 CnutamJ 

12 Saita\a 

13 PirasaO'')'’^^^ 

14 Girgy'»>an3 

15 Udd3IaK.iyana 

16 J^balayana 

17 Maclhyamdin>yana 

18 Saukawyana 

19 K^sa>'ina 

20 Sayakayana 

21 Kau^ikSyani 


Students 

1 Pautima$ya 

2 Gaupavana 

3 PautimSsya 

4 Gaupavana 

5 Kau^ika 

6 Kaundioyi 

7 Sandilya 

8 Gautama 

9 Agnisciya 

10 Gargya 

1 1 Gargya 

12 Gautama 

13 Saitava 

14 PdraSsryayana 

15 Gargyayana 

16 Uildalakiyana 

17 JibMayana 

18 Madhyaniadinayanai. 

19 Saukarayana 

20 K5sy5yana 

21 Sayakayana 
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-22. Ghrtakausika 
.23. Parasaryayana 
24, Parasarya 
25 Jatu Kamya 

26. Asurayana and Yaska 

27. Traivani 

28. Aupajandhani 

29. Asun 

30. Bharadvaja 

31. Atreya 
32 Manti 

33. Gautama 

34. Gautama 
-35. VStsya 

36. SJindilya 

37. Kaisorya kapya 
.38. Kumarahanta 
-39. Gaiava 

40 Yidarbhlkaundinya 
-41. VatsanapSt Babhrava 
-42 Pathm Saubhara 

43. Ayasya Angirasa 
-44. Abhuti Tvastra 
-45. Vilvarupa Tv2?^ra 
46 Two ASvins 
-47. Dadhyafic Atharvana 
-48 Atharvan Daiva 
-49. Mftyu Pradbvamsana 

50. Pradbvamsana 
-51. EkaRji 
-52. VipracitU 


22. Kausikavani 

23. Ghrtakausika 

24. Paralaryayana 

25. Par5§arya 

26. Jatukamya 

27. Asurayana 

28. Traivani 

29. Aupajandhani 

30. Asun 

31. Bharadvaja 

32. Atreya 

33. Manti 

34. Gautama 

35. Gautama 

36. Vatsya 

37. §5nddya 

38. Kailorya kapya 

39. KumSrahanta 

40. Gaiava 

41. Vidarbhlkaundiya 

42 Vatsanapat Babhrava 

43. Palhin Saubhara 

44. Ayasya Angirasa 

45. Abhuti Tvastra 
46 ViSvarupa Tvaftra 

47. Two Asvins 

48. Dadhyanc Atharvana 

49. Atharvan Daiva 

50. Mrtyu Pradbvamsana 

51. Pradhvaihsana 

52. EkaR§I 
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33 Vyajti 
54 Sanaru 

35 Sanatana 

36 Sanaga 

37 Paramejthia 
58 Brahman 


53 

Vipracjtti 

54 

VS3§?1 

55 

Sanaru 

56 

Sanatana 

57 

Sanaga 

58 

Pararaejlhin 


The Brhaiarmyuka" records another ^ 

CdTo .a„/o) as-.he son 

Trom the son of Katyayaoi , ■'“f”™ ..Jviii he from the son 
sonorGlutam, ftomth-so, of ‘'"‘“'‘"J'’ „„ he 

ofPjrasan, the soi of Parasari from of Katya 

from the son of (another) Parafari. ^ r ir -yhW, the son of 
yanl, the sot of Katyayant from f't® ® on of Vaiyaghrapadh 
KauStht ftomthesonofAlambtand ,on of 

the SOI of Vaiyaghrapadlfrotn ,ho son of Atteyt 

Kapi, the sot of Kapi from th* „jvail, he from 

from the son of GautamI he from rte s 

thesoaofParifart I*' f™'" pjjjart from the son of 

of (another) P.rasnn, varL“"'’ 

varkarum he fro-u the son of ( jauAgi he from the 

son of Artabhag., he from 'o from the son 

sonofSlnkpt, he from <he son of Alambayan . 

of Alambi.he fron ^ ./w^ndukl ho from the son 

MaoduUyan, ho fromthesonof M an oM 

of iandJ. he from they from the son 

Bh51ul.i.hefromthetwoMnsof lto h 5„„ 

ofVatdarbhft,. f JsaT.r Ve ftom Asuttvdsm, 

ofPraciiayogl, >>: f'om thJ from AsuraySoa. 

the son of prdsal, the soa P „j , from Uddalaka, 

Asnn Asjri f''’” he from Kiifri he from 

hefromAruna Aritna f^Up^-^ Badhyoga, he from 

VajaSnvas, he frot“ 


46 
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Asita, the son ofVanagna, he from ^ ' 

Silpa KaSyapa, this one from hafyapa, the son of i ^ 
he from Vac. VSc from Ambhipi, Ambhim from the 
(the Sun ) 

Another line of teacher which is same up to the son or 
Safijivi, the son ofSaiijivl( received it ) from ’ 

he from Mandavya, he from kautsa, he from Mahitthi, e 
Vamakak§*iyana, he from ^andlyn, he from Vatsya - 
Kusri, he from Yajnavacas the son of Rdjastamba, he 
Tura, the son of Kavasa, he from prajapatt (Hiranya^arbnav 
Prajapati from Brahman {the Vedas) (BU ,6-5-4) 


Tonhw alnott a s m U' 1 a* of leachsrs as that of the Bfod} Sre 
r/fiJra (4 6-1 to 3) has bem irentjoned m 2 6-1 to 3 of the sa®* 
Upanljad vj<5c also B U 64 7 
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Relation of the Students and the 
Teachers 

The relation between the disciple and his percepior is 
marked With implicit obedience on the part of the former and 
•with deep affection on that of his preceptor No service 
however diQlcult or menial la natureis grudged by the pupd 
•whJeno fee is charged by the teacher, who most willm^y 
communicates to him all that he knows The reJalion betiveen 
teacher and the student is direct and not through any third 
party The students who are called onfwrJsi hve in the house 
of the preceptor as members of his f3Tai}y and perform his 
house-hold work most ungrudgingly These forest schools or 
SJrama institutions are run with the active support of the 
■patrons of learning There are several stones m the Upanitads 
about gifts by rulers like Janaka to sages who conduct the 
SSranta instKotions Although /uiascial assistance Uoivs from 
the royal treasury stiff the king does not exercise any authonty 
over the management of these insuiulions Thus the sages 
enjoy full autonomy in rrspea of education of the people of the 
country 

TTve students arc generally atttactel by the reputation and 
scholarship of the teacher The teachers also cniertam only 
those students whom they consider to be fii, sincere, modesi, 
■shorn of malice and well behaved The relationship etvabtnhcd 
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tetween the teacher and the student is ^e^y intimate, happy 
and cordial. It is mainly due to the intimate personal contact 
between the preceptor and the pupil. 

The preceptor and the disciple are unite'd together to pray 
that the light of the sacred knowledge may illumine them 
both, that together they may atlian the glory of wisdom. In 
the invocation mantra of the which has a profound 

discussion of the problems of education, we find that the teacher 
and the students are unified by the common aim of preserving 
and propagating, the sacred learning. The prajer is for the 
full cooperation of the teacher and the sfudcnt in the advance- 
ment of power, prosperity, cnjoj'ment of virtue, knowledge 
and glory. The energy of both the student and the teacher is 
directed to one goal and each should look afier the other as a 
genuine co-partner. • The preceptor and the disciple are two 
links in the chain of advancement of culture, and each suppls- 
mems the task of the other. The teacher invites scholars from 
all directions to help him in his endeavour to propagate and 
mamtain the perennia! flow of cultural link. It is prayed, "May 
scholars come to me, may scholars come to me swiftly, may 
they come to roe from all directions. As water goes to the lower 
level, as the months enter into the year so may scholars come 
to me, O Lord”*. Teachers made as it were the competition 
with each other to attract the student population whom they 
considered to be source of their glory and fame. The prayer 
for more and more students shows the desire to gather bands- 
of students to teach and to form an academic atmosphere. 

This pious wish of the teacher becomes fruitful because 
there prevails an atmosphere of mutual reverence, confidence 
and communion between the teacher and the taught Thus we 


t* T. U. J 2. "Saha nSraratu saha mau bkunaktu Sofia ylryyatn 
kararSrahai ttjasrl nSradhitamaslu mS yidjiiSvahal, 

2- Ibid , I 4, "d mS yatttu brahtnacOri^ah n rndyaniu brahmacdtv’of^ 

Pfamgya/tiubrahmacanrabyathopah praralSyanll Yathd rrdsS 

aharjararn from mdirt brakmaedn^ah dhatarHyantu sanafah. 
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frequent prayers for banaony ben^'een teacher and pupifi 
and a note ofwaming against the evil consequences of the feel 
mg and jealousy 

The purpose of the gaihenng of students and the teacher 
together is for the accomplishment of what maj bring name and 
fame to them both Their performance may make them more 
C'talicd than the rich® Let our joint enterprise afford us to be 
socially Useful and economically sound to build up a happy 
state of ours The materia} prosperiiy is not to be missed in the 
search for spiritual light Material prosperity and spiritual deves 
tion should go side fay side One js impossible without the other 
In the lia Vpontfod it has been clearly disclosed that spiritual 
dc\eropment and material prospenty should be well balanced 
and hannonised failing which there would alwajs be danger of 
one being overpowered by the other 

In the invocation \erseof the frphopanisad we are told 
that the relationship may grow between the teacher and the 
pupil which 1 $ not ontv for their mutual bcnchl but for the larger 
interest of the socictv It is the purpose of meeting scholars with 
scholars to bring about an allround de%elopmcrt of the society 
— both cultural and ecoromicaJ bhodraax kamebl th irenu} a/m 
de\d bhadram pas}emak{ablnr joyatrdh' May we hear vwlh 
our eats what is auspicious We can expect to hear good things 
with our ears only when the members of the society are educated 
cultured and disciplined. In a culturally bacloivard society it is 
unimaginable In order to make the members of the society 
cultured let us stri>e to eradicate UUtcracy from the society Let 
us take our education within the iwich of all so that we may not 
have to hear any slang words in the society 

bbadrarh pai}emaksabhir yajatra/i' 

Mayweseewith ovr eyes 9bat is auspicious UnJesswe 
can remove all sorts of antisocial actnities from our society 

3 T U 14 Yaio Janeasenl Sreyon yasyaso sant Svahant yMn 
Mina kt rra Snul mama gSvaiea onnapane ea 

iarvada 
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-througHthe emanation of edncationwe cannot ex^to ^' 
.bcauXl sight in the society. In " "d near, 

environmeat the Ught of education is to be spread 
‘everywhere : 

-‘Slhirairangaisumm-Smsaslanubhih ntohest 

May strong in limbs and body, sing the 

and enjoy the years aUotted to us. Ut us acq^ enjoy the 
-siquefor the protection of the soaay and “ ^Vse 

benefit of good life throughout its full span. Let us P j 

actions i»hich are essentially teneficial to the society and d^ 

proveto be detrimental to its progress. The j jq 

irpnniJad' declared, “Let this body which is dead be bur 
ashes. Remember only the deeds.* 

If a student wants to leatn a different branch of learowg 

he is free to leave his old teacher and go to one who 

'in that branch. Students are at liberty to quench their thirst 
knowledge under several celebrated teachers la iht Uponifa 
reference as to the migration of students are not infrequently 
met with. The educational atmosphere lends support to the vle^v 
that migration is a correct process of acquiring true knowledg^ 
Some students wandered about from one place to another an 
acted as teacher {Caraka). ^ . 

The spread of knowledge without academic mobility is 
impossible. This method only can make man free from close- 
mindedness and narrow outlook. 


The cordial relationship that b cstablbhed during the 
period of instruction between the teacher and the student b 
continued in their after life as wdl. The student b to call on hb 
teacher frequently and the teacher b also used to icturn these 
%-isits, and thb practice is not without mutual bencQt The tea- 
cher can ascertain how far the cx-studeats arc serving the society 
and continuing his reading and study even after the formal 


4. I/fl. 17. 
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completion of their education Academic mobility can flourish 
■only in such an intellectually developed society The relation i» 
as if for 

'sahanau Yaiaft saha nau brahmmarcasam' (TU, 1 3 I) 
May we both, teacher and disciple, have glory and refulgence 
horn of holy life and study At the cad oiXhcChSfuiog)^^ w 
find a parting advice to the pupil 

‘ He who has learned the Veda from the family of a teacher 
according to rule in the time left over from doing work for the 
teacher, he who after having come back again, settles down m a 
house of his own, contmues the study of what he has learnt and 
has virtuous sons, he who coocentfates all bxs senses m the self, 
who practises non hatred to all creatures except at holy places 
he who behaves thus throughout life reaches the norfd of 
Brahman and does not return hither again , Yea, he does not 
return here again " 


5 C.U 81515 
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Syllabus of Study r Curriculum 


In ancisnt India a remailcably extensive 
teaching and of discussion is taVen up by the preceptors 
residemialinstitutioas to make the students fit for the ^ 

activities to be performed in life- The teaching is don 
intimate personal contact between the teacher and ms s 
There is no system of any formal examination and no 
diploma is awarded to those who have completed their co 
It is so because of the simple reason that the teachere, ^ 


Dceaubc vji me auupiv every- 

timale cont«n between mind and mind and also by me^ 


day activities in the school, arc in the know of everything a 
the students and hence are able to recognise the fit and 


the unfit In this system of education the teachers of the 


Vedic 


age pay attention not only to the preparation of the 


allround 


role 10 


development of their students but also to their future 
family and society, thereby ^ving due consideration to both 
theoretical and practical aspects of education. Moreover 
addition to the happy synthesis of these two fundamental t ^ 
they add one more aspect to their programme which ^ 
unique one in the field of education, viz-, the programme 
religious instruction. Th^ genuinely feel the educational a 
man-making value of reil^ns Lc., the need of infusing the sp ^ 
of rcli^ous ideas and religious behaviour m the mind of t 
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students thus enabling them to solve the inscrutable mysteries of 
life and death Thus the purpose of educational programme is 
three fold 


(i) the acquisition of knowledge, 

(lO formation of character and personality, and 
(ill) the inculcation of the spjot of social obligation and 
religious duties 

The Upanifodic seers mainly make the division of know- 
ledge into two, VIZ , pard and apara The hlun4aka Upanifod'- 
declares that there arc two kinds of knowledge to be acquired of 
which one is para and the other is opera— the higher and lower 
knowledge Regarding the scope of these two types of know- 
ledge it further declares that the lower knowledge (apard y/Jjd) 
consists of the study of JRg \eda, YaJur~Hda, Santa ^eda,Afhar\a 
\eda, phonetics the code of rituals, grammar, etymology, metrics, 
and astronomy’ It is mferesting to note here that even the 
study of the four Vedas is included in the lower category of 
knowledge By the pari vid}3, Mundaka means that knowledge 
which leads to the realisation of the UHmate Hcolii}, 'atliapard 
}ayi tadkraram adhigamyal^ {XA 5) that alone is higher know- 
ledge which relates to the imperishable {akiaa) and it is for thii 
reason, that the pard vtdyd has been extolled in the same 
l/pani/orfas‘sfl4rflAmawd>am5ono»ft/>iiprfllir//iffm(I-I I) tfie. 
foundatton of sU knowledge— arts and sciences, nberevpon 
Samkara says, sana itdyabbiTyaktthetuU'it sartmidyiirayamUyar' 
thah ycnifrutam irvtcpn bha^att, amatam nialommljndtam Mjniiam 
ili iruteh^ 


I MU 
3 Ibid 


(1 J 4) fasmol ta ha*dia dv«\d\e \tdia\)e iti harms 
yad brakit audo \adaml pard eaitapard ca 


(115) 


loirSpara yajiiryedah iSmo -itdolfana 

\edah iMa krdpo ryahatiTtam itiridiam ch<mdo 


Jyotifam ul 


3 Samkara on M U , 1 t I 
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It is described as that knowledge whereby what has 
been heard of becomes heard of. what 

becomes thought of, what has not been understood Deco 
understood'. ThU pari-vidyi has been recognised as 
science of sciences wherein lies latent the knowledge 
thing— kosm/nnu blagavo \ijnite sanamidarit 
jfi*. Through understanding of what docs all this world ^ 
understood. The same truth or knowledge has been declared y 
Yajnavalkya to Maitrcyl in the BfhadSronyoka*, 

Thus the highest knowledge which has been categorised w 
para’\ielyd is distinguised from all other knowledge including 1 ® 
knowledge of the together with the sik VedSngas andaU 

other existing knowledge which comes under the head of apar - 
»W>a. The inadequacy of even the knowledge of VedasoJ^da 
other existing areas of knowledge for attaining the Ultimat^^ 
Reality— tht supreme goal of human life has been proclaimed m 
clear and unambiguous terms by several UpanUads. In the Ch^ 
dogya’ we are told that NSrada, in spite of his encyclopaedic 
knowledge, both secular and sacred, is overtaken by sorrow and 
seeks enlightenment from Sanatkumdra who characterizes what- 
ever is learnt by NSrada as mere name {nama e\a). Narada him- 
self also observes that notwithstanding his extensive study of 
•multifarious branches of learning he has not been able to realise 
the Atman, the Supreme Spirit ; he has mastered merely the words 
of the scriptures and has not been able to dive deep and realise 
their esoteric import In his own words after such a prolonged 
period ofextensive study he is a mere manrre-v/r and not eitma‘ 

\it. Hence it can be inferred that the knowledge of crpdr5-viW> 5, 
as Narada admits, cannot lead one to the realisation of the 
Ultimate Reality. 


4. CU., 6-1-3. 

5. M.U.. M.3 

^ 4/mano ^a are dariBnena iravanena matyB vijUnrne. 



In the iBxn^Vpmmd we also find Svetaketu to whom his 
father Uddaiaka Amni a great teacher of the age imparted ins- 
truction in Supreme Reality going to the court of king Pravahana 
rather puffed up with pride that Iw has learnt everything , but a 
few Questions of the king disillusion him , he then returns in 
anger to his father cum preceptor and reproaches him * So then, 
without haMng really done so you have claimed to have instruc- 
ted me fully® In the Bthadaranyakif where the same story is re- 
peated we are further informed that Svetaketu tells his father, * It 
was imagination then when you previously declared that my 
instruction was complete In the Kausttah Upannad (1 l)we 
find it is another A!'fa/r/}a sage Citra Gargiyani to whom Sveta- 
ketu goes for instruction m a particular matter Further, in the 
sixth chapter of CliSndogya^^ we find that Svetaketu returns from 
his proceptor, conceited with his scholarship His father Udd3- 
laka asks him Have > ou inquired about that Sdeia t c., the ms 
troction by which the unheard becomes heard, the untfiought of 
becomes thought of and the uncomprehended becomes compre- 
hended ’ Svetaketu is puzzled and wants to know how the 
knowledge of one particular thing can include the knowledge of 
other objects 

This principle is further supported by several other 
statements made m the Upanifadic lore. The Bfhad3ran}aka'^ 
says, ‘ Therefore let a ir^hmana after be has done with learning 
•wish'to stand by real strength (knowledge of the Self which 
enables us to dispense with all other knowledge) Further, 
in the same Upantfad^* it is stated that ‘ He should not seek 
after the mere exoteric knowledge of the sacred lore, for that 


7 C 0 7 1 1 lo 3 

8 Ibid 53 3 

9 Bt; 623 

10 CV 61 1 to3 ... 

11 BO 351 

,3 4-4 31 

MdhrU Mik IMia tlco 
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5s mere weariness of the tongue. The A I P ;„struction, nor 

"‘This soul (Jiman) is not to be attained by 
by intellect, not by much learning. thounht recoil, 

“Before whom (Supreme Essence) wot s 
faiUngto reach It.” The Kp,hoppm,ad» says 

asmWya; “widely contrasted and different ate ““ 

the Kalita ‘nescience (m-Wya) to the 

{\idyd), although the apard-vidyS includes, a 
Mun^aka Upani{ad as vse have already refers to 

-together with the six VedMgas. imperi- 

“knowledge and ignorance that lie deeply hidde ^ perishable 
■shable, infinite, Supreme Brahman: ignorance is P 
ind knowledge is immortaL** Yajftavalkya, in I e a ^ the 
instructing sage U§asti Cakrayana says, “you you 

seer of seeing. You cannot hear the hearer of j'-etund 
■cannot think the thinker of thinking. You canno wjiich 
the understander of understanding. He is your so > 
is in all things.”^’ 

The conception of a Supreme Being, a 
the All-Soul permeating and pervading the unherse 
throu^^ the very keystone of the philosophical 
of the Upanisadic seers. The UpanUads recognise an 
God as the Universal Spirit ; all other things that have 
from Him are parts of Hun and will resolve back to 
source of creation, at the time of dissolution ; no 
creation can have any existence — independent of God. 1 
the lesson which Satyakama Gabala received; this is the 
lesson which Yajftavalkya imparted to his wife 
In fact, this is the great lesson which has been taught throog o ^ 
the Upanisads in a hundred similes, parables and beau 


13. 

14. 

15. 
16 
17. 


Kafka , 1-2 23. 

T.U., 2 4. 

Kafka , 1-2 4 

S.U. 5*1. * 

B Xj,, 3-4 2., *na drfferdraftaram poiyerna truteh 
namatermant&ram numJthB, na rlJnSlenijnSlOrant rv 
rfo ta Olmd sarvdnlarafT. 



le^eids and for this great message the Upanifads occupy unique 
and unrivalled place in the Uterature of the world We shall 
now take up the discussion of different branches of learning that 
were cultivated in the age In the ChSndogya (7 I 2 ) 

we find Narada saying to Sanatkumara that he knows the 
following branches of learning We arc detailing below the 
names of the different branches with the meanings as given by 
■Samkara 

(a) The Rg‘^eda the Yajur^veda, ihs Sama-^eda, as tht 
the fourth, the Aihanana, as the fifth the luhasa^ 
purSna, 'Itdiasa puranam pancamam \ed<inam \edain 
1 e , the fifth of the Vedas, which are spoken as hav- 
ing the hiahabharata for 'their fifth the Veda of the 
Fedasac grammar The grammar has been called 
the Veda oC the Vedas because it is with the help of 
grammar that the Rg ieda and oiher Vedas arc 
understood through the various division of padas and 
the rest 

<1) Pttra (irdddhakalpam) stands for the science of 
ntuals, le, the rules for sacrifice for the 
ancestors 

i2) Rail (ganitam) tc, mathematics or the science of 
nurnbere which includes algebra (jfljgamtaia) 

(3) Dana {,u\piita}»\anamS the science of portents 

(4) Tiidhlid^iahiUledi md/u/as/rem) the science of treasures 
as propounded by Mabakala and others:. Some are of 
opinion that Ridhl has been used here m the sense of 
tune or chronology Venkateswara** remarks, ‘TJidhi 
cannot be said to have any reference to chronology 
as rendered by Hume m bis ^Thirteen Rnnetpal Vpani 
f adr ’ It means esotcnc saence or lore as in Yaska 


18 S V V.A«Mv»4fa Cid(»r4t through Ike Ari. VoL t 

(Loadoa New Vork LongaUBi. Greta & Co^ •S2»l P 


(5) 


(2-4) nidhip. It has the later sense of deposit 
ArthaBsira of Kwaya. (nidhayaka in book 2,_ h^r 

tetBand Nklhanam in book ' 2 . chapter 4) • 
menUoned in the CMogya (8-3-2) tad ^ 

hiranyamdhim mhUam aUcirojna s 

anioaa Undeyuh. Just as those "'1'“ 

the field walk again and again o\cr the hidcen 

ures of gold and do not find. 

yakoiSiyam {Tarkallsiraai) stands for logic, the 
science of reasoning. 


(6) Ekayana (NiuBsiram), the science of ethics or pohty- 
The sense of military disposition is uidicate 
Kautilya, book 10, Chap. 2. 

(7) Deta-\id)d (Nlruklam), the science of etymology- 

(8) Brahma-ndy i, the Yedic science in the shape of 
(pboQCtcs) kalpa* (rituals), Chandas (prosody) 

(9) BkSlaoidyi fBhaia laniram) , the science of demons o' 
demonology. It may he the same as PdSca-Vf ) 
mentioned in Copatha'Brihmana (1-10). 

(10) Kiatra-vidyi {Dhanunedd), the science of war i® 
archery. 

(11) Nak^tra\idyi {Jyolisam), the science of stars or 
astronomy. 

(12) Sarpa-vidyi (Gdruda), tbc science of snakes as prop® 
unded by Ganida ix , snake-charming and toxicology*- 


•ITa/pa — One of the Vedufifos appears to be the general ml*® o 
conduct and regalatioc la regard to the study end teacbioS 
of the for la the SvefOJpo/ara Upanlfod (6-2) 
said that in the early Kalpas the Knowledge oftbeIusl»^* 
kind should not be imparted to one who Iwas not calm ^ 
tranquil m spirit, and who was not a son of rcsideQ 

disciple- The Kolpa m course of time comes to be koowt^ 

aathe mamialsof ntualiatic riles. 
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• (13) De\ajana Mei}3 *gan£ta yuktt-nrtya g\ta-\5dya Ulpadt 
I c , (he science of perfumery, dancing, singing instru- 
mental music i fine arts. 

In the seventh section of the chapter seven of the same 
Vpanifad we find almost a similar list of branches of learning en- 
umerated with the addition of the following (as well as) heaven 
and earth, wind and space water and heat, gods and men, 
beasts and birds, grass and trees annuals together with worms, 
files and ants, nght and wrong, true and false, good and bad, 
pleasant and unpleasant, food and drink, this world and the 
yonder 

In the Bthaddrany oka we find almost a sunilar enumeration 
of the difTercnt branches of learning as — the Bgiedd XtitYajUT' 
veda ihcSdnia-\cda the Athanans and ^ngtrasas, (desigmitd ai 
the Athar\a'\eda), Legends (Itihisa) ancient lore (Purina) where 
Samkarasajs, 'ui/tdsaKt ur\Q{ipuTUTa\asob samyadaddi urvaft hi 
apsarih xtyidi btahmaname\a purinam 'asad \aldam ograisV, 
by itihtJra such legends as the dialogue between the 
nymph Urvali and Pururavas is meant (^o 1) (All 

the subsequent Items are parts of the only) and by 

Purina such statements as ' This unuerse was at the beginning 
unmanifested , etc are meant 

Vid}i—(De\ajana-\tdyi) which stands for the science of music, 
dancing, etc This also is Veda, etc (§a Bra 134 3 lO 14) 
Upamtad (Mystic daztnar^'prijam Uyvtat upisiia thedoctnne 
about adoration for instance “the soul therefore let it be 
adored” ’ 

Sloka (verse) brahttianaprablunS marttSb* tadelc ilokab Uyidayah* 
the remarkable verse or the Mantras,, occurring in BrShmanas as 
‘ there follows these Uokas ’ 

Satro (aphorism) yasiu samgraha^dkyinl \edeyatha ‘atmi Uye\cr 
upisKa ’ ttyJdtni 


19 Ctf 7712 BO 24 10 
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The aphorism — sentences which give the pith of a thing, as the 
soul, therefore, it should be adored.’* 

Anuvyakhyi (Glosses) — mantra vharanam, Glossess : explana- 
tion of the mantras 

(commentaries) Vyakhyanarlhasddah commentaries in 
praise of diety, etc. 

Prof. Weber is of opinion, observes Dutta, that th^ 
names do not necessarily imply distinct species of work which 
•existed in the epic period and which have been since lost to us. 
There dilTerent subjects which wc find interwoven in the 
Brahmanas 2 .ni UpanUads hT&ncbod out into separate subjects 
of study, and were taught in the separate sutra works and com- 
positions which has e come down to us. There is considerable 
•force in the supposition, but at the same time it seems very 
hkcly that, on many of the subjects enumerated above, separate 
works existed in the epic period, which have been lost to us 
because they have been replaced by more elaborate and sden- 
tific works of a later age on the same subjects**, 

Howeser in addition to these formal branches of learning 
taught in these forest schools there are also some other highly 
specidised branches of learning propounded by some of the 
eminent teachers of the age in their circle for the benefit of 
highly aspirant students for their specialisation. Thus in the 
•C/wnffogjfl we find that mention has been made of as many as 
.fifteen dilTercnt branches of learning (K/d'jaj), viz., 

(1) Udgltha-\id}d 

(2) Madku-ridyi 

(3) CSyatrl-ridyS 

(4) ^Snddya-ridyS 

(5) Ko!adigvatsa-\idyi 

( 6 ) PurutO’YldyS 

20 R C Datta A HtsuryofCIrainilon lit Ancient India, (Calcutta, 
Thacker, Spiak & Co., 1891). pp 191-2. 
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( 7 ) Sam\arga\ld}i 

( 8 ) So^a!aka!a\{d)S 

( 9 ) Upa^osala-ildyS 

( 10 ) PrSnaMdyi 

( 11 ) Pancagnl \ld}S 

( 12 ) VaihSnara udyS 

( 13 ) Sadxidya 

( 14 ) Bhumaiidyi 

( 15 ) Dahara-ud)i 

We shall now make an attempt to e'Vc 
- the nature of these 


brief survev of 


^UneUdsUh^udy^ , „Ued to 

Tho knowledge of cult of ,1,5 Bralmn vld><' 

„i(|o as to knowledge of to high« ,„i„,iaka of to 

Tins has been mentioned -n „„ .a any 

CWn*g>nonly and not in has been 

other chapter of this Vpml “ ^ „jo,„ed to be worship 

estolled a, the highest kno^^gea^d^ J ^^^^ ^ „ 

pedas such The very o^utovc'f pj,. ,5*0 representa 
thcworshipof Om “ ‘ as the best basis formedita 

tion of to Supreme sel/and stanus ,aal eadeavour for 

“gnpon tot 5 'V’Srhat t" various., designated 
the realisation of God ^ | ^ , fa the nose to or^" 

as to sun theudiryo the nlofe as such Further, 

of speech to eye and “ of le* which again is 

U4ltois spokenofastoes^nceot 

the essence of the Kg ic ^ h«hest 

From this it would “FJ!” but it soon 

-VT. 
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amongst the Vedic teachers viz.. Sjlaka Salavatya, CaikitayanaL 
-Palbhya and Pravahana Jaivali. 

(2) The Madhifvidya : 

In the beginning of the third Prapafhaka of the Chandogy 
Aditya is spoken of as the highest God, *asau \a adityo de\ama~ 
dhu\ This sun eerily is the hon^ of the deities. 

The sun is regarded as the honey of the Gods presen cd in 
the bee-hi\ e vrith thehea^en as the supporting beam from \^hichj 
sky hangs like a bee hi\e. The rays \^^ch the sun spreads out in 
the difTcrent directions — eastern, southern, v^estem, northern and 
upvsards — are the dilTcrent honey celk. The hymns of the Vedas 
as ^ell as the body of the occult utterances, constitute the bees 
■which fwork on the bee-hises in various directions collecting 
honey from all kinds of flowers such as those of the Pg-^eda, the 
yajitr-xeda, the Sima^reda, the luhSsopurina and finally the 
Brahma-VtdyS. The Cnc different colours of the sun arc the- 
seA'cral varieties of nectar* on which li\e the >arious kinds of 
deities. 

The sun neither rises nor sets i.e., ■when the realised soul 
enjoys da) once and for all when for him the distinction bet- 
ween night and day ^anishes finally Le., the mystic devotee be- 
comes the eternal unborn Brahman^ not conditioned by time as 
marked by the rising and settings of the sun®. This doctrine oC 
hone)' is imparted by Brahma to Prajapali, Prajapati tells this- 
lo Manu and Manu to his descendants. 

The father expounds this doctrine of honey or the science 
of Brahman to his eldest son Udd51aka-Aruni. It is further stated 
that the fathers or teachers should teach this Brahman to their 
eldest sons or disap;cs who are worthy heirs to Iheir knowledge- 


C(J.31I3 
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because, to bestow this knowledge is greater than to make a aft 
of the world filled with treasuiv ” 

(3) TlieGa}atri‘\ul}S 

.The Gd^cfrils identified with Brahman :ga}atri \S idam 
sonam bhUia^yadidarnkm ea, \ag\at s^yatrT, idem sanam 

bhiitamgdyati ca irSyate ea**. 

‘venly, the GSyatrX is everything here that has come to be, 
verily the (jflyati-i is speech Venly. speech sings of (ga^a/i) and 
protects (trSyale), everything here that exists Cdyatrl is so 
called hecaitse it sings (gdyati) and protects ((rdyate) Here 
CayatrJis contemplated as earth because everything is establish- 
ed here and does not go b^ond it, and then as the body 
belonging to the person and then again the person residing m 
the heart of hearts is the same The Gayairt is a metre with four 
pSdas each p3da having four syllables , while commenting on 
(C U , 3-12 5) Sarakara says 

safrd catufpadd sa^akfrapadi cchandorSpi salt 
bhmaii gOyatrl sa^ ildhd idg bhOia-pUhoh 
ianra hfdaya prSnarupi sail 5a4 wdAd ^Ajvuii* 

The GSyatrl is sixfold m the shape of speech, creature, 
<arth body, heart and vital breath CSyatrt is identified with 
^rn/unan and hence the meditation on Brahman as GSyairt is 
expounded under the covcragcor(7J><7rri The C&yatrt a 
to be meditated on as the symbol or Brahman The worlds of 
matter arc but one of His parts or quarter and other three parts 
are consecrated in imroorlality.** 




24 


va>a ta}}ye}lhSya putriy* ptxi hrahrm prabrtt^Jtpra 
payyaya rSnUtisiff HSnyunaJ lasmaieofU, jadyapyesmi 
imimadihifi perifrhliam dhaitasjn pO/nBm o.idySJflideyB 
fato bMya liyetadm taM bhlya ill 
CU , 3 12 6. 
cu, 3126 

iM/t tnakjma fata Jy&ySmiea pBrufab pSJa’ tya una 
bhjtSnl, tripSJaSfimptP^ dirt 
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(4) Sarjayo-rliyi (Doctrine ofSMaya) 

The fonrteenth section of the thWchapWcftoa^^^ 

is tradiUonally recognised as 

sage Stodnya. The central idea of Hus Tttfyats ^ 

Irota; rala/dn /,/. AU this serily is Brahman » ^ ^ 
originates from, ends in. and suteuU on V 

should meditate on Brahman having acqumed . 

that tend to lead one astray. Thibaut says 
“This small rWyd is decidedly one of the first and mo 
teristic tests: it would be diOienlt to T«>ntout 

setting forth with greater force and eloquence and in 

short compass the cential doctrine of the Vpanisads. ^ 

tZ aboi of all good qualities, from Him J 

riiatesists. lnHimdotheylbe.andtoHim shall ‘^ey 

He alone who possesses this faith and has no doubt a^ 
vill obtain the result : ‘The famous £sn4,lya-ridyS', . 

Radhahrishnan" ‘which affirms the oneness of the mdivid 
soul and ihn Supreme Brahman.' For Sdndilya 

(1) The Absolute is that fiom which things are bom» 
to which they repair and by which they live, 

(2) our next life depends on what we do in 
life, 

(3) Atman is both transcendent and the immacenl,- 
and 


(4) the end of man is union with the Self. 

(5) KoiavijnSna-yidyS 

The fifteenth section of the third chapter of Chdndogy a deals 
uith this ri(f> 4- The cultivation of this nef^aisto bnog about 
the longevity of a son, which IS necessary for the welfare of the 


26. Georgs Thibaot, 'lofrodocljon’, tbs Vedinu Sutra, 2nd ff' 
(Delhi ; Motilal Banan-dasi, 1963) p CX iv. 

27. S. Radhainshaan, "Tie Principal Upanneds, London (George: 

ARea & Un»TO Lid , 1953) p 392. 



father m after We A Jong lived son alone can acquire the fcnow- 
ledge of the Vedas and perfonn duties as prescribed for the 
benefit of himself and Jus foro-fathers 


It has been said m the ChSndozya (3 13 6) that a heroic 
person is born m his family, but the mere birth of a heroic- 
person 15 not enough for the liberation of his father For this 
reason it is the well disciplined son whom they regard as con 
ducivetothe religion* so says the BfhadaranyaKa (I 5 J7> 
'UasmSt putranianuUitam hlyantOhulx tasmSdenam anuSisati, sa 
yadanafn \ldasmollokat praiii* 

Therefore it becomes necessary to find out how longevity 
could be attained la order to enable one to educate his son 
properly, and for this reason the kofa i^iW/ia has been m 
traduced 


(6) The PurufOMdya 


This Md}d is mentioned in the suleenth section of the 
chapter of the said C/pfiw«od This is a learning concerning the 
meditation upon the Punifo or the Universal Spint encompas 
sing the threefold worid and the four quarters as his consorts 
and air as the child Puruja is identified with YajSo And then 
the Adilya is identified with Bralmian and the meditation on 
the yTdir^fl as -ffrcA/mm IS extolled ThisiiofiJis introduced for 
the longevity of the father himself because it is only while one 
is himself alive that he comes by such desirable things as the 
son and the like, not otherwise as pointed out by Samkara 


*aihed<ifiim3imano dirghajhanaya ideamupSsanam japaiea 
\idadhadoha }^an h}s\a}ompuiTSdiphaknayuj\ote nSnyaths in* 


This I id) a IS expounded by the seer Mahidisa Aitareya 
The teacher says that any one who practises this with firm 

conviction, lives for a hundred and sixteen years as he himself 

enjoys such a span of life without the ailments of old age. 


Ghora a descendant of the sage Adgiras imparts this 
knowledge to Krs^a, the son of DevakI (CU. 3-17 6), who- 
becomes free of desire 
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»(7) Sarhvarga-vidyd, 

In CMndogya (4-3-1) 'mention has been 'f f 
-Vidya which explains how vapu (air) and prana (breath) a 
,he meditated upon as Sralman. These two verily are t e 
absorbents, air among the gods, breath among the vitai br • 
The meditation on them as Brahman is enjoined here, 
'teaching is imparted through a story, a method ^^sually adop 
by the Upanisadic teachers for making the teaching ^ easily m e 
• oibie. This stroy is known as the story of Janairuti and 
This shows how the attainment of the knowledge of the 
■'is to be cultivated by such means as faith, ^ving of food, a 
sence of pride and so forth. 


■ (8) Sodaiakaia-Brahma-vidyi 

Hus is the knowledge of a quarter of Brahman, consisting 
• of four sixteenths as possessing a support. SatyakSma Jabala 
received this instruction from nature as well as from his 
preceptor Gautam Hdridrumata. Although SatyakSraa is 'taught 
'this vldyi by the deities (Bull, Agni, Swan and an Acquatic 
Bird), it has further been expounded by his teacher for Saiys" 
kama declares that it is only knowledge learnt from the teacher 
'that becomes best {icaryaddhaha vidyS vJdilS sSdhUHham 
pati- C.U., 4-9-3). 

*(9) Upakosala-vldyd {Alma-vidya) (C.U., 4-10 to 14) 

The knowledge which Upakosala received from the fires 
first and then from his preceptor Satyakama regarding the self 
is known as Upakosala-vldyd. In fact the fires instruct Upako- 
sala about the Atman breifly and not about meditation, etc., 
for spiritual practice. The lea:hcr imparts all the necessary 
•instruction about it. Here the teacher has expounded the 
philosophy of Brahman by way of introducing the Agnividyd 
• or ‘the science of the Fires’. The story has been introduced 
here in ord« to show that faith and austerity are necessary for 
the acquisition of the knowledge of Brahman. This vidyd reveals 
that Brahman is boundless joy transcending at once physical 
space and finite felicities. 
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(10) Prdna (JhcDixtane ot PrSna) (CU , 5-1-1 &2'i 
By this Mdya, PrSna has been extoUed as the eldest and the 
^est prano jycsfhaica ireHhaSca He ^^ho knows the 
eldest and the best, surely becomes the eldest and the best PrJna 
os supenor to others and the qualities constituting superiority 
lie prescr/bed for rocditation Satyafcama /Jb3fa has imparted 
this to Goiruti Prana is regarded as jfiman The teacher has 
explained how the prdna is supenor to speech and the rest 
though they act collectively and bow this prdna is to be medita 
ted upon as The teacher establishes the superiority of 

prdaa by means of negation and affim ation, for JiTe is found 
to persist even on the departure of others, but not on the 
departure ofpr^na and hence its superiority over others 
-(II) Panca^Vi vidiu 


In Chandogya (5 4 I to lO) we find that pravahana, a 
•Afotriya king who is an eminent teacher of the age imparts 
instruction to Uddalaka Aruni a BrShmano sage, the doctnne 
of five fire»*(Pa'icflg/iM/d>J)— which runs as The world i$ 
andecd the fire of which the sun is the fuel the raj-s are the 
smoke!, the day is the flam^ the moon is the ember, the stars 
are the sparks Into this fire the deities offer the oblation of 
faith Fire is identified with Parjanya, the earth, man 
■woman He who knows (worships) these five fires thus is nit 
tainted by sms and obtains the mcntorious world 'In section 
two of the sixth chapter of the B{hadaronyaka'* we find refer 
cnce to the Paficugni \idyd In the haihopanltod'* and 
UpaiUfad the fire worship is extolled The teacher 
says that one who knows this doctrine of the five fires is not 

contaminated by sm even ifhc associates with the great xnrers 
He becomes pure and clean byiirtuc of the philosophy of the 
five fires and attains pure region of Prajdpatl and otlrr dcities- 
(12) Vaihdnara iidyJ (Knowlcdcc about the Unirersal Sc/J) 

In the eleventh section of the clnpter five of iheCiuhid yio 
we arc told that five sages, namely. 


2J DU « 2910 >y 
29 I 3 1 

m SU 6 J5 
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(0 PracIoasaTa Aupamanyava 
(ii) Satyayajiia Paulu§i 
(iit) Indra-dyumno Bhallaveya. 

(iv) Jana-Sarka^asya 

(v) Budila ASvatarasvii laho are themselves eminent Vedic 
scholars and great house-holders approach 

Udddlaka Anmi and seek enlightenment concerning the 
Universal self-^rofimmi. Uddalaka though engaged in the stuo> 
of the VaUvanara-Self realises that he docs not possess t 
requisite knowledge to meet) their inquiry and, t^tcrciore, 
recommends them to another teacher and himself also joins 
party. AH the six approach king Asvapati Kaikeya and as 
him to enlighten them on the subject concerned. Asvapa 
before imparting an instruction first of all tries to ascertain 
far they already know about //, and then begins to impart 
them wisdom on that basis comprehending and completinj 
what they severally know. 

ASvapati finally gives a connected and comprchcnsi'^ 
account of the Supreme ReaUty called here Vaii\onara. This 
Sc//is to be realised as encompassing and. compre* 
heading the entire universe and is to be meditated upon as a 
totality and not as a fractional manifestation. The meditation 
on the Vaifranara Self as the Ultimate Reality goes under the 
name Vaii\ilnara'yid)3. FinaII> the teacher gives the import o 
his teaching as one who realises Ka/iiff/rarfl iS’e(r forgets his own 
sufferings and becomes chcctful in the joys of others. 

(13) So{l-\!d}3 

The sixth chapter of the Clianctogya is devoted to the 
instruction of Svctakclu by his father Uddalaka concerning the 
Absolute self as *Sad era, Idani agra dstd ekantc- 

x3d\U\)am' , 

In the beginning, my dear, this world was just Absolute 
txiitenet or Being (5ffr) one only, without a second and the 
knowledge of it IS called The said chapter of ChSn- 

diygva contains the leaching of the great spiritual teacher Udd5* 
laka who imparted h to hk son Svetaketu, the disciple aspiring 
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for supreme knowledsc, SvelaKctu is sent by Jus father, to his 
preceptor to team ati the different branches of learning 
Svctakclu after his stay at his pneeptor s Jiouse for twchv jears 
comes bick to Ins father full of conceit On questioning him his 
father comes to Icam that his son does not actually know what 
IS regarded as tJic Supreme object of knowledge When Svetakctu 
asks his father to enlighten him, the father tells him first as to 
wliat may be called the supreme object of knowledge through 
which what has not been heard of becomes hc.ird of, what has 
not been thought of becomes thought of, iiliat has not been 
understood becomes understood Sccondlj, that supreme object 
of knowletlgc VIZ , the Supreme Spirit can be regarded as the 
final substratum of all things— ‘just as through one clod of earth 
cvcr>lhing made of earth may be krown,just as through the 
knowledge of a lump of gold everything made of gold may be 
known in similar mam crone can gather the knowledecof the 
substratum of all phenomenal objects Thirdly, when this 
supreme object of knowledge u realised when this eternal 
substance IS found out that knowledge becomes real and every 
thing else is understood as a mere pbenomeaal manifestattonor 
that Ulti/natc Rcahf) At the end of the discourse the father 
tells his son that the real ilung the sole abiding reality is Aiman 
That thou art Here ends the final instruction Thus the 
£// 7 i 7 n//jd/c seer has expounded this Fidni by introducing the 
story relating to the father and son for the purpose of indicating 
the great importance of the teaching dealt with 
(14) SliQniU Mtlyd 

This i/i/jdis expounded in the seventh chapter of Ihr 
C/»<J/idog>a which IS dedicated to the dialogue of Narada and. 
SanatkumSra 


3l 


^ yfnSifiiienirutmibhataif arnatowi 

matam \tJlStom hi 


C U , 6 ! -4 . ^ saumra tktna »irt ph^ea 

sarvmn mfBOtajam »yit 


''U , 6 15 


yathd 

saftom 


taumya fkfna hhomatiwS 
lokamayam viJUstam ay&t 
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NStada, well versed in the four Vedas 
branches of learning, approaches the t™°"" 

Sanatkumara and laments for his ignorance of J,,,.ment 

he has gained mastery over mantras. He begs for “ ® 
so that he may overcome the sorrows of life. The" j^gnite 
■begins to impart instruction: ‘That which is venly^ 
iBhuman) that is happiness; there is no haDoiness. 

{finite, alpa) i.e., worldly objects. The Infinite alone 
The Infinite alone one should desire to invesupte, ; 
tat sukhin, najpe sukham asti, bhuniaiva sukha^n, 

yiJtjnasUavya ill {C.U.,l-23‘l). . _ 

On being asked by Narada about the notion o 
■Sanatkumara advances the following definition^ o 
*yatra nanyat pasyati nanyacchrnotl nanyad vijdnati sa ^ 

■alha yatrSnyat pafyati anyacchrnoti anyad vijin&ti to 
<C. U., 7-24-1). Where one does not sec another^ does 
another, and does not know another, that one is the S 
Where one does see another, 'docs hear another, an^ ^ 
•another, that is triviil. When one knows the ‘Infinite . ®‘ 

by way of seeing, or hearing, or knowing there is jj 

falls outside the range of his vision ; in that case the knowing ^ 
xill-comprchensivc, aU*cmbracing and all-pervading leaving n 
Tesidue. The nature of the joy that flows from Bhuman t^ 
Infinite as Ura/imafi H/msc^T is Infinite. The X^txn Bhutnon signi 
•Brahman. Hence one who is in communion with Bhunian^ > 
way of knowing, knows no sorrow for Bhuman is infini y 
blissful. Thus Sanatkumara shows Narada the other shore o 
(the ocean of) darkness. Thus identifying the individual scl 
with the limitless Brahman Sanatkumara delcares, *I am oae 
with Him'. 


•flS) Dahara-\idya 

T^c eighth chapter of the Chandogya contains that which 15 
traditionally called Dahara \idyd. There are versions of it in Toil' 
tiriya (iv) and also in the Brhadardnyaka in the discourse of Yaj 
-ftavalkya to Janaka. It may be noted in this connection that the 
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contents of the 3, that of the Ssn^ilyaMd)S,1hz sad~ 

1 Wj J and also of the lesson of Anlao^ntl Srlhmam of the B’ha- 
dlrmjaka are similar in nature The conception of Brahnm, 

thouch immanent 1C, dnellmEinthecentrcofthemdividualls 

at the same Ume transcendent as per fundamental do^ne o 
\hcUparliadi The Moro-i/rfjd aims at establishins this tiuth. 
The •Do/wnlAafa' or the httle space m heart is linked up ivitti 
the prcat sky. the vast space outside That little space is t c ci y 
of £rahitieii"nhcre He is to be realised 

In the openmg section ofthe chapter eight of theC/idii*s)“ 
It IS stated that tvithin the body « 

the self orsouhishich is not destroyed 'V'n t.hen the Wy is 
destroyed The soul is without sin. y, 

death, without grief, without hunger, ete ^“t “ „„„Lo- 

e;e sampmido'smac-chartrSi P J ^ 

Lpadya siene 

amrtamabhayanu etad brahmetU tosya 
nSmasai}amUi\ (C U , 8-34) 

■■Now that self who rising »f sLi 

highest light and appears m his own ^ 

He Ft xs immortal, it is fearless, it 
that Brahman is Truth" 

The doctnne of the Vpmmds spmt and 

terms totorni and /men. ^ ^ 

Aman IS indwelling spmt of . yjjion arrive at the 

their emotion, devotion and to them there 

conclusion that iTroionis one wi^« ,votd 

IS no difTerencc ,Sar^em khaludam brahma' 

around The seers utter m ^ j}„s knowledge to their 

The teachers of the TTie spark of truth 

disciples in the guru to enter into the heart of 

comes direct from the heart of th g 


3^ C U 8 12 
33 CU , 3 14 1 



the disciple. This is known as Atma-vidya of 

i/d>a. In the C/pamVfl^/ this lirfja is often referred to as o 

\id)5 or secret knov.ledgc.—the knowledge which s ou 
imparted in secret, in the solitude of forests to^ a few ’ 
■earnest and desers’ing disdples. It has been said. Do I'o*- 
this knowledge to any one but (o your eldest son or to a wo 
-disciple, stajing with you for long listening to your 
•with obedience, respect and discipline, because giving this 
iledge is more precious than giving away of this see-girt 
full of treasures®^. In the KalhopanUad we find ^ 
approaching the God of Death for the highest yidya i.e., o 
Atma-yidyS. 

At the time of death, the individual soul leaving behind 
this body is merged in the Alhsoul. The distinction between 
body and soul is further explained by a story called the story o 
PrajSpati, Indra and Virocana in the last half of the CltSndogyt^' 
Where Prajapati at last communicated to Indra the true know- 
ledge as— magfturan, martyan \Q idam sarJramSttam 
tadasyamfiasToSarlrasydtmanodhinhanantStto va! saSarlrah. priy^' 

priyabhySm, na i ji s^arirasya satah prUapriyayorapahatirastyO’ 

iarlran ydya santaih na priyapriye sprsatah*^. 

O Maghavan, verily, this body is mortal and subject to 
death, but it is the abode of this immortal bodiless soul- This 
body is subject to pleasure and pain; but the disembodied soul is 
not subject to pleasure and pain. Just as air, lighting, and 
thunder are bodiless but rise from the sky, so the soul which 
^diless rises from the body. Thus the posiUon of Prajapati’s 
instruction to Indra in relation to the conception of Brahman as 
seated in the heart is clearly csublishcd. 

Let us now pass over to other types of vidya as mentioned 
Upanifads. It is our common knowledge that of all the 
yldySs. the}^tma-ridy3 occupies the most prominent place m the 
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Upa literature Wcfmd another \,z^ PrSnoMdya 
which plays no kss an important role m the whole ranee of the 
religious literature Prdna\idy& out of all the subsidiary of 
Jtma \idya looms large in the field of speculation In the Taitti- 
nya Upsiinad^* we are told that Prdnan idenUcal ^Mth Brahman 
"prdno brahmsii \ya}<iaai, pranSddhyeia khalwmm bhutSmjaya 
nic. pranena jitSni Jiionh^pranam proyanlyabkisam\tsanu' ‘He 
uidcrstnds that the (vital breath) is ^ro/;/«on for, from 
the PrSna \erily, arctheic beings born by the Prana, when 
bori do they live into the Prdna (at the time of dissolution) do 
they enter Thia Prana means vital bieath and does not signify 
Supreme Reality — Brahman The father*cum teacher gradually 
leads his son cum disciple Bhrgu to the final conception of 
Brahman as Ananda or Supreme BUss stage by stage 
like conception of Brahman as anna, as prdna and so on We 
have discussed this point fully, under m this chap- 

ter The Prdna is recognised as the vital breath of animate and 
tnanimate world without which nothing can exist Prana is 
oteof thefifitiwo things created by PrajapaU as it is said m 
ahe PrafaapanjfaiP’ 

sj mnfuina/nutpadayaie, rayimea pranamca idityohavai 
prSnah rayireva eandramih raytrxi etai sarcam yanmUrtam 
^im^rtam ca, ijj/nJ/i/Murl/rei'o rayth. 

He (Prajlpati) created the pair, the ra;< (moon) and the Pr^^fl 
(the sun) The sun is, venly. Prana, life, the moon is food 
Food IS indeed, all this— what has toria and what is formless 
Therefore everything having form is, indeed, food We ba\e 
already policed that inthe Chandogya^* the PrSnahas been 
extolled as the eldest and the best’, ^prano vSvajyeHhaScafreftha 
Jea ' 

Again in the SrhaduranyakiP* we are informed that PrSw 
fcas been identified with Hiranyagarbia taddkulu yadayameka 


36 TU,33 1 

37 Praina 1 4 &-5 

3S C D , 5 1 J also la B U , fill 
29 BU 3 9 9, 
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ivaiia parate, atha kathamadityardha flit yad asminmdarrf 
sanamadhyardhnot, tenadhyardha ilt\ katama eko deva 
pr3na Ui, sa brahma, lyadttyacaksaie, ‘which is the one God - 
‘The vital force {Hiranyagarbhd). It is Brahman. 

In the same Upanisad*\ Prana has been extolled again 
and again as 


(i) PrdTia vai batam tat prane pratisfhitam. 

The vital force is verily strength ; hence truth rests 
on the vital force. 

(ii) Prano ra amrtam , 

The vital force is the deathless principle 

(iii) Prano rat sat yam 

The vital force is verily the truth 
(hr) PrSna rai yaio-vtryam 

The vital force is indeed gloiy and power 
The Prina is real. The Pr&na stands for the individual 
self as in the Bhumi.ridyi. It is more real than the material 
world, m so far as it maintains its substantive individuality 
^ough ml eternity. No material object enjoys such undccajing. 
individuality. Brahman Is more real than the individual spirit 
a^. Brahman is the reality of all realities. In the third chapter 
^^^Taitiirtya Upanlfadv.c anoihcT tvpcof ud}a httown 

as Vantftl trfJ. ji ' 


VaruM. and asks him about 
rathur-cum-teachcrgiscs a 

Pk' 'f" P“P!' ><> diioser the prirc- 

father antt t,.ri. k- J practising penance returns to his 
ortl^l regarded as tho pnne.ple 

ptaetise CJcnanrf xt. ^tag satisfied asks the boy again to 
r-aetise penanec. Thus DhTEu's kr.owledge passes from the 


2 iJ0:i 2-<;. 


« n-u..5t«m 
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grossest phase to the subtlest, viz. through the categories of anna 
(niatfcr) prdna (}i[c), rnanas (mind) and t0J/ra (consciousness) 
to Ananda (bliss) After the announcement of each of the four 
earlier discoveries Varuna exhorts him to medualc and inquire 
furtlicr When the son finally bnngs the answer that it may be 
the beatific consciousness wbi ft is the source of all things 
whatsoever, the story suddenly stops there and no further 
referena to the teacher is there and the teacher stops advising 
further exploration We arc in the dark whether the father is 
satisfied with the final answer But however we are told that 
this piece of knowledge will be known as VarunlMd}3 and it 
should be honoured even amongst the Gods This is thaidf^ 
BhfSU learns and declares for the benefit of hurnanity 

In the Taittlriya Upantfad we find five-fold divison of 
knowledge popularly Known as the five great sa'nhtiSs or 
combinations, as, pancasu adfnkaranetu, ad/ifhkani, adhijyot^ant 
adhhid}<im, edldprajam, adhjiimam (TU, 1'3 1) 

Combination with regard to the world, the heasenly lights,, 
knowledge, progeny, and the Jfnian (body) In other words, 
the five-fold division stands out as 

(i) Loka Md}A 
(Ji) Jyoiir yidyi 
(ill) Brahma ^id}& 

(iv) SupraJS mrmBna \fd}S 

(v) Adh}Btma-)ld}S 

One who meditates on these five-fold knowledge becomes 
endowed with progeny wealth in cattle the lustre of Bralimon,. 
food, etc., and the happy abode of heaven , Samdhlyate praja}^ 
pa^ubhih, brahma iflrfflse«(tn/i*^eno sttnargyena lokcna (T U 
i 3-6) Let us briefly evaluate these nJ) Us 
(1) l^ka-vtdyd 

The knowledge the tlwte -HotWa 'm the earth (,bh<h)y. 
the ether (6/iuia/i) and heaven {svah) is meant The human 
body is composed, out of the materials available in these three- 
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■worlds A man should have a knowledge of the five elements 
\\hich go to the composition of his body, and as a matter of 
fact, the knowledge of these three worlds is essentially necessary 
to obtain the highest knowledge 
(2) J}Otir xidya 

This kind of knowledge relates to the study of the sun, 
the moon and other luminaries of the sky The knowledge of 
the astronomical science is necessary from various points of 
view, such as, the calculation of the month, year, season and 
the appropriate time for the performance of various rites and 
rituals 


<3) Brahma Mdya 


This amounts to the knowledge of the relationship of the 
teacher to the students and rests on the exposition of learning 
and ultimately establishes their relationship for the furtherance 
of the cause of learning m the land It is only through the 
mutual understanding and co operation of both the teacher ard 
the student that the lamp of learning can remain ever burning 
in the society The torch of knowledge is lit by the personal 
touch of the teacher and the disciple should be able to hold it 
high for the flowering of wisdom m the land It is only from 
the teacher that a student can learn right from the alphabet to 
the formalioi of scnicnces with proper articulation, intonation, 
pitch and several other aspects of phonetics and philological 
-science for the correct proaunciation and interpretation of the 


(4) Suprajd nlrmuna-xidyu 

a rcli"ious life '* this the parents should lead 

ft, ^ should try to build up a healthy home 
vHds them atmosphere The punfyng atmosphere 

hcalihv 1 ft 1 ° beneflt than the sweet joy of welcoming 

hcUhy. lo vely 
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Upanisadtc seers put preut emphssis on bejetpos l,cu!,hy and 
virtuous sons It IS with the help of such tsorthy pmjen) to 
-Society may prosper and aiilisation n?a> piocccd without 
break 

( 5 ) Adh^dtina udyS 

To acquire the knowledge of the self is the ultimate end of 
sH human tveings This AtSiyStma %hl)2 teaches that the self 
in aU Js one and the same Self knowledge requires self restraint 
It can be acquired only under the guidance of a spintuaJ teacher 
and also by following the long estabUshed rules of spiritual 
discipline that arc Imposed b> his precepior It is through the 
guidncc and help of the teacher that he can realise the self 

These are the five knowledges that cverv human being 
should try to understand realise and follow in order to male 
his life successful and worth) In ihc^f^odJwnoXo vvefind 
a warm appreciation of law when it declares. 

Law or righteousness is the kfatra (power) of the 
'Therefore nothing is higher than the Ja» So even a weak 
person rules a stronger with the help of the Jaw ns with the 
help of a king Thus the law is what is called the true. And if^ 
a man declares what is (rue. they say he declares the law , and 
if he declares the law, they say he do,larcs what ts true* 

Thus Dliwma and Satvo mean the same thing. There 
can be no better definition of law than this** A proper 
administration of law is the foundation on which the civilization 
of a CO jntty may be built op So the UpanhaJic seers paid due 
attention to this branch of knowledge 


s-t; {<(14 

iansi\a yy^^nrat, tac<hrrj° , 

tiJftgl XieiruT* k)itrcm f»i dn^nff^ /jfC/ 

yatha rJM fr*’f yJ •’at. *• "L*'.' 

utyam 

ittr-n NJjni 
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Method of Instruction 


Before entering into the discussion of the method of instruc 
tion recorded m the Upani^ads wc should hear in mind that the 
Vpaniiodie seers did not reject anything of the time honoured 
traditional lore of Vedic culture but visualised it from a new per 
spccti\e They rcDected and tried to interpret in stead of merely 
repeating what their predecessors told and taught before Wc do 
not, therefore, find any destructive criticism in them but we find 
a new assessment of moral and cultural values and a new 
method of interpretation and this interpretation is earned on by 
teacher after teacher in succession down the ages 

The Vpaniiads arc composed by the different seers at dilT 
crent times independent of each other In their observational 
sajings wc find that they give the same idea and illustration but 
m a different setting not cop>ing from one another They poss 
css an ardent spint for search of truth and their statements arc 
charged with perfect conviction in the validity and truth of wliat 
they say . morcoscr. their assertions are shorn of any desire for 
personal fame or gam 

fr connection wc may mention that the seers of tbe 

l/ronf/ax/i while rcs-caling the truth to the inquirers they used 
lechnial t^s. parables, and myixenes because they held the 
Mcw that the gods lose what is mysterious, and dislike what is 
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^obvious S6 sa>'s the BMran}ako\ •parokfcrrana, paroUapnm 

■Jiahi do^/i prat}3kfatitff3^* 

The n^ethod of teaching pkj'S art important role m arty 
system of education in the age of the C/panifads as uouetd 
earher education NS as imparted by ard large in residential type 
of institutions It is necessary that eieiy upper class Ar^-an youth 
IS required tolive for amimmum period of lv\cl\c years with a 
teacher called his guru and the method of teaching is largely 
residential cum tutorial m nature The VpanUadie teaehert re 
sorted tONarious methods m imparting spintuaf msiniction to 
their disciples according to the necessities of discussion and stan- 
dard of intellect of the pupils Obsenes Mat Muller on the 
method of teaching in the C/pamiodic age, 

"TIic Guru (teacher) svho has himself formerly been student, 
should nuke his pupils read He himself lakes his scat cither to 
the east or to the north, or to the north cast If he has no 
more than one or two pupils, they $u at his right h^nd Ifhc has 
more, they place themselves according 'is there » room They 
4hcn embrace ihcir master and say, ‘Sir, read The master grascly 
5ays, *Om\ i c , 'yes’ He then begins to say a pratna (tt question), 
ishich consists of three serses In order thu no word may escape 
the alicnfion of his pupil> he pronounces all with the high 
acKrtt and repeats certain words tvwce, or he says 'so’ (///) after 
these words As the sense of words in Sanskrit depends upon 
certain peculiarities of pronunciation difficuli of acquirement 
pupils are to repeat after thc<7«w sometimes several words, 
sometimes ore at a time After a section of three verses has gone 
through, each pupil has to repeat d acam and again About IPO 
lorvcswbrc thus studied each day the lecture then concludes 
with prayer torses and formulas, the pupil embnees hi* loior. 
and ii allowed to withdraw”* 


RU.422 

Ji.i'lt by Su^ndr»N«hSa«rttU«iu>w 
tern SetKS CHTce tW* pp «tO-3 



In the PratUdkhyc^ of the Kg \eda we find a brief account 
of the method of teaching that was in vogue in those days “At 

the beginning of each lecture the pupils embrace the feet of 
their teacher and say, “Read, sir” The teacher say> and 

then pronounces two words or if it is compound, one When 
the teacher has pronounced one word or two, the first pupil 
repeats the first word, but if there is anything that requires 
explanation, the pupil says “Sir”, and after it has been explained 
to him, the teacher says “Om” In this manner they go on till 
they have finished a pra!na (question) which consists of three 
verses, or if there arc verses of more than 40 to 42 syllables, or of 
two verses If they are panktt verses of 40 to 42 syllables each, 
aprafna may comprise either two or three, and if a hymn 
consists of one verse only, that is supposed to form a prasna 
After the praina is finished, all of them have to repeat it once 
more, and then to go on learning it by heart, pronouncing everv 
syllable with high accent After the teacher Ins first told a 
praSna to his pupil on the right, the others go round him to the 
right and this goes oi till the whole atihyaya or lecture is 
finished, a lecture generally consisting of 60 prainas At the end 
of the last half verse the teacher says ‘Om\ and the pupil 
replies ‘Om\ repeating also the verses required at the end of a 
Icctyre ’ 


In this bac<grouid let us now consider the various 
methods of teaching adopted by the teachers of the Upamsads 
(1) Oral method 


As there is no other method of recorded communication 
the Upaniiadic seers, like their predecessors, have had to take 
recourse mainly to the oral method in imparting instruction to 
their students The method is found to be useful to the 

Panumlarly at a time when greater emphasis is laid on 
the study of the sc cree of language The student can learn the 
Pronunaation, accent, pitch, etc , correctly from 
the teacher o rall> ihc students are required to repeat the words 

^ XXjf'r? Samharta SambilaSI lOManu H 

System cf Das-TAe Ed^cntivnnr 

p 126 Jhndus. (Calcutia the author, 1930), 
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again and again exactly m the manner followed by the teacher 

and by the process of repetition they become able to commit to 

memory with accuracy whatever they learn orally from llieir 
teacher The teachers attached considerable importance to 

correct pronunciation or the «ord! In fact purity in spcKh«a> 
regarded as a mark of culture since the age of the £r«W« 

In the 7-aiI(irllo‘ rve find the enumeration of some phonolo|icaI 
factors like mSlrd (quantity) into, (accent) to.n (euphony) 

and snnlto (relations of leltera) The students, “ 'h') ‘“’'= 

rearryeverjlltinE in their mind, can espress their .hough, as 

fradyipossiblemthecourseof debate and discoune ii, the 
a»mbly or m the campus ofgrandsacn^Bccs in limes of reed 

T1 eTra/iidWoit has formulated a number of minute rules as to 
rte repetition of uotds. etc. The oral method of teaching of 
“ India finds fanour even «ith the modern educationists of 

that there is no use of books a. all in any stage of education 

Reaarding the method of education racrlion ma) 
h mS the principle of memorising and e«n learning by 
be made 01 me p y nia« There arc prajers for 

rote "'h"=h Lord endow meuith nirdM, may 

raemorvdiieirse) t' .L^a'^nd mav we retain what 

„ learn much and lea n by . he can an 

"'■’““a’ re S lenrrmav remain implanted in the m.rd 
pra>crs as to whau The teachers realise that c\er>- 

and never . 0 desert. he learn«l lie. 

thing canbcrctainedi O ^ „pro„ng iheir lessons 

-''' 7 '" ;':it.o'mtrmSnr 

“;rn"“h“'rael™ IS no. the only facul.y tube 


TO. I 2. 
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earned and .0 be developed. Ydsl^* says that the pup.U are W 

read among themselves the text they hate learnt ' 

rnlhemeaUofvvhattheyhase learnt ' 
from the most ancient prayer oflrdia-the h, 

prayer in which the reciter prays for the guidance of 1 is 0 
Ind stimulation of his understanding. T^e seers r«li ^h^ 
observing and questioning alongwith memorising 
genual factors, which can lead to the development of the 
human intellect 


Here It may be mentioned that even to-dav 
work IS encouraged at the level of pnmary f 
some repeated cramming of things is consider^ t 

e g , in getting by heart the multiplication table Fro 
would appear that the ancient method of memory vv ^r^nr 
altogether outdated but it has suU a place in the scheme ^ 
methods teaching ^arlous school subjects * 

obser^cs Nunn*, ‘in their zeal for cultivating the self'activ»iy 
of children are prone to neglect the significance of the mmi 
tendency Reacting too far from unintelligent practices of form 
days, they avoid the repetition of the fanuliar, dismissing it as 
‘mechanical’ or as ‘mere memory work’, with the 
tion that It IS somehow out of place m modern methods They 
forget that children delight m it for the sound biological reason 
that It is an indispensable means to mastery of their little worli 
The young teacher may then safely disregard the view that the 
lepetition of ‘tables’, dales, grammatical paradigms, anlhraetii^ 
or algebnc operation is unpcdagogical because it has to be 
forwd upon unwilling nature The child who rejoices in his 
power to repeat the Jingle ‘Ena, dena, dina do’ will not fail to 
delight in a mastery over more serious forms of routine* 


The usual method is to move from the known to the un 
known, from the simple to the complex, from the concerete to 


8 \intkla, 1 18 

9 Sir Percy Nunn EduccUon — Tis Daia and first Principles 3 rd ed 
^London Edward Arnold &. Co 1945 rpt 1970) pp 7172. 
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the abstract Th s is m cvid-nce mall diilogncs and discussions 
met mih m the Upannads uucossions 

<//) Question and Answer Afethod 


The efficient impaftiog of instruction depends on the art of 
•questioning This method helps the teacher to understand 
"Whether the students are folfonring him properly and promptlj 
The question and ansiver method if effectively used desclops the 
topic for discussion and increases the reasoning faculty as i\cll 
as the power of comprehension of the student. The teachers ask 
the quest on to ascertain the intelkctual make-up and power 
of understanding of the student which gives the teacher necessary 
clue to find out the suitable points for emphasis or to supply 
the required information for the further advancement towa^s 
the goal This question and answer method is also call'd the 
•catechetical or the Socratic method so called after the name of 
•the great Greek Pnilosopher and teacher 

The Upanifodic teachers usually use this method or in other 
•words the mode of teaching in the Uponifadie age is essentially 
catechetical in nature It is also evident from the fact that the 
rUpantfads arc composed in the form of a dialogue and (he 
subject IS explained by an intcllgcnt and graded senes of 
questions and answers In the Chdndos^a"* we find that the fire 
-great housvholders and theologians meet together to consider 
-the nature of the VaiMnara self They approach Uddalaka a 
great sage who is engaged m the study of the Vaih^nara self 
"Uddilaka is afraid U ey may ask him more thanhc knows and 
suggests that they should all go together to king Alvapati who 
•knows the Vai! Unara jcl/and ask him about the same He 
Tcccivcs them with due honour and before he bi^ms to impart 
mstruction he asks each of them m turn- Whom do you 
meditate on as the Selfl Accordingly be first asks 

aupananyava kam t\am StmSnam up^a in 
■•O Aiipamanyava. whom dd jou meditate on ns the Se!/7 
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Thus the teacher (Mvapalil puts the of 

of the pupil’s knowledge. On this inethod oj^^qu 
answer Saiiikara says in his commen y .--c/iad' iti 
W, aycman^ixJj Mryah san _prc^ « 

dosah, ‘yadvctlha tena mopasida, "1' , pro- 

nyaya-darSanU anyatrdpi aedryasya ,"^5/ T 

UbhotpddandrM praino dnio' amr,rah-aUd.!. tadabh 
Kvta etadagal' iti. . 

■This is hishly unfair that the teacher i„ 

pupils’ is the ohjectinn. The answer jjH ms 

this. The idea in the teachers mind IS is 

what you already know, then I shall teach 

beyond that, and the method is quite fair. I teacher to 

it has been found that a quesuon has been put by th » 

a pupil who is not veiy inUlhgent, J" ^ ^ere did 

intelligence as it is evident m the case of Ajatasatru, 

this (the Scf/) exist then ? kVhence did it come 7 .^es. 

In the Brhsdarmyaka Saihkara further says that quest 
are asked so as to kindle the intellect of the student : 

'km'ja tadsbhm kata etadSgdt etyetadubhayam 
naira prastmyamisU, tathSpi gSrgyena na pnlam iti nod J 
ajStaiatruh-,\odhaitavya evert praiartate jilSpayisyaml ei 
pratijnotaivat : (B.U., 2-1-16) 

In fact these two questions- should ha\e been asked W 
Gargya lumself but he did not do so. Nevertheless, Ajataiatr^ 
could not ignore it and began to impart instruction to 
by questioning himself, contemplating on the fact that he shon 
be made clear about it as promised earlier. 


. In the C/iondog>a we arc told that the sage, Narada, h^ 
learnt all the Vedas, and still is unsatisfied, he approaches thfr 
teacher Sanatkumara for proper instruction on the Supreme 
Self. Then Sanatkumara asks N5rada to tell him what he has 
already learnt : 

NSradah tam hovSea, yad vettha tena 
mopasida tatastu urdljram rakfySmUi 

(C.U., 
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To him SanatkumSra then said, “Come to me with whaf 
^ou have already learnt Then I wi« tcU you sdll further Again, 
m the same ^ve find that UddSJaJra imparls instruction 

to his son Svetaketu who has returned from his preceptor’s 
house conceited, considering himself well read, and stern* only 
after asl mg what he has learnt about the Supreme Self! 

TJ?e question and ansner method can be termed as the 
gwrii jannada (dialogue between the teacher and taught) 
Knowledge is imparted by the teacher in VpanHodic age in the 
form of question and answer or in other words u may be said 
that the teaching of Upanisads often fall in the form ofa 
dialogue between the teacher and the student where the subject 
IS expounded and the problems are soiled by an intelligent and 
graduated senes of questions and answers, We can refer to some 
of the important dialogues that take place between the eminent 
teachers and the students to soUe the mysteries of life and death, 
and the attainment of final emancipation such as the dialogue 
between 

0 ) YajAavalkya and Janaka (B 1 5 , 4 3) 

(ft) YjSjflavalkya and Maitrcyi (B U , 2-4) 

(ill) Yajnavalfcya and C5rgya(B U, 3 5) 

(fi) Gargya and Aj3ta5alru (B U , 2 I) 

(v) Uddalaka and Svetaketu (CU , 6) 

(»0 AWapati and five great house holders (C.U,2 23) 

(ui) Janalruti and Raikva (CU , 4-1 to 3) 

(ill/) Narada and Sanatkumara (C U , 8) 

(ix) Bbj-gu and Varuna (T U , 3 1*3) 

(x) Naciketas and Yama (K U , 11) 

From these instances it can be seen that the method of 
teaching was catechetical in nature Wc find that the pupil asks 
questions and the teacher discusses them at length to satisfy 
their qucncs fn the course of these discussions we find that the 
teacher uses all the familiar devices of oral teaching such as 
suitable illustration as m Prairta stories as in hajha and 
parables as m AVno (3) Howeverwe should not bear mmind 
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that the students are only listening ^i„g 

Uachers tell and the teachers on their part ^ “'realise 

for them to think out for themseUes. The ‘f J on 

the need for ratiocination, introspection and coot P ^ 
fte part of the students. In fact, they prescriW 
of the scripture-), mamna (reflecting on it) an 
(steady meditation) as the gradual shiS“ declared ; 

Absolute Reality. In the BrhaJarmyaka it has been d 

atmdva are Jraslavyah irotavyo mantaryo ttididltyosi- 


tenyah. , 

The seif, my dear, has to be visualised, to be 
to be reasoned about, to be constantly meditated upon . 

■find that the triplet /roraM. hearing, i.e., acquiring IMO 
about the Supreme Sel/from external sources hke 
textspmtmma, inteUection, i.e„ assimilation, differentiation 
elaboration of the knowledge so acquired, zai rtididityisana, ^ 

constant meditation for grasping the meaning ; or, 

realisation of that truth, has been prescribed for the 
oftheSupremeSpiV/r, the highest end of human life. 

these three processes of learning, the iravaaa itself called 
six auxiliaries {iingas, phases) as mentioned in the followmg 


‘upakramo'pasarhharo'bhyaso'apurvataphalam 

artharSdopapattiSca lingam tatparyaninuxye 
(a) Upakrama and UpasamhSra — a formal ceremony to be 
performed prior to the study of the veda to 
folio?, ed by appropriate Upasanihara or termination, 
^b) abhydsa — recitation of the text again and again or 
constant repetition of the subject taught. 

(c) opQnata — readily grasping the meaning of a 
t^g. 


(d) phala — comprehension of results or out-come, 
(c) artharSda — study of explanatory text. 

(0 upapar/f— arris ing at the final conclusion. 


11. B.U. 2-1.5 
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The way of Sra\ana and olhers has been further described 
as 

irota\}ah irutnakicbhyah mantoi^oScopapattibhih 
maUi ca satotam dhyeya ete darsanahetenab 

(The truth respecting the Sii^jre/ne 5e//) should bo learnt from 
tie teaching of the sacred senpture i c , the Vedas subjected to 
reasoning by means of arguments and, aJ^cr such reasoning, 
constantly meditated upon, for these are recognised to the means 
of darSona i e , >«ualisjng the vlhmaie truth Thus by prescribmg 
the process of maaana le, reflection or cognition the teachers 
want to make the student mentally well equipped fortifying 
himself against possible future doubts and also to tackle the 
problems of life for himself Thus observes Manu on the a^iect 
of inslniclion * 

Scaryit padamSdatte pidam Sifyab s\ajnedhn}5 
pUdam sabrahmaeMbhyoft pUdam kilakromerta tu 

The student learns only a fourth part of knowledge from 
his teacher, a fourth by $elf*stady, a fourth from his fellovr 
students and the last fourth by eipencncc gained in future life. 

So It is clear that self study is not totally ignored. 
Kamandaka also joins issue about the qualities of the intellect . 
iuirQfa ira\anam caiva grahanarh dhSranm taihn 
tdiapoho^arlhapISnam satsvojdanam ca dhiguni^t 
The qualities of the infellcct arc enumerated as desire to 
hear, hcn<» the earnest desire for knowledge, attention, 
comprehension or proper undefstandmg. rrtention ralioonaiion 
or considcrauonofpros and cons, grasping the correct sen% 
knowledge of truth infactmihe 7 b/«fr»jo*»wc find that the 
spiritual aspirant is prayingfor acquiring retentne power along 
with physical and moral health 

iartrean me \kQT{aram idaa me madkiimattan 3, kerrS- 
lh)Sm bhiiri Miru\am, brohma^ah koh'si mediay^plkiia , 
irutam me gopSya 


11 TU.I I 
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“May my body be very active, may my 
ingly sweet, may I, with my ears heat abundantly. 
sheath of Brahman veUed by intelligence there 

learning”. In the system of education of the ® 

was no lecture system which is the mam , g„,i 

-to-day in the educational institution. I" . „tob- 

that each student approaches his teacher with his per . 

lems and questions to be solved by the teacher with ^ 
answers till they are satisfied. The teacher . -ns as 

• of inquiry and allows the student to ask as many q . 
he likes. In Prasna the teacher declares ‘yfl/fta kamnmp 
pjcchata"' you may ask question according to your desire. 
the system of teaching is individual and the problem o 
student is separately taken up according to his special nee * . 

student receives individual attention and gets the oppor ^ 
to improve according to Ids abilities. The teacher is in a 
to judge the capacity of each student and to plan the teac 
•programme in a graded manner in accordance with the capa 
of the student and thereby leaving no scope for any was e 
energy and time. 


The study of any subject is thus carried on with 
attention and due care by the teacher in graded steps , 
attainment of proficiency of the student within a prescri 
period. Some of the eminent western educationists like 
Royalists put much emphasis upon conversation as a means 
developing mental faculties. 


The catechetical mode of leaching under a Guru is followe 
and supplemented by academic meetings, educational conferen^s 
and congresses and parisads (the congregation of the Icarne 
Wc shall consider these aspects in the following chapter. 

Along with the question^answer method, wc find traces ol 
another modem method which is known as group discussion 
Wc find in the BjhadHranyaka one of the best instances of groul 
discussion method. In this t/pani/od we find that Yajnavalk)* 
■while engaged in the discussion of a secret doctrine with anolb* 
^holar in a public meeting says, “Give me your hand, 
Artabhiga, we two only shall ascertain it ; let this question o 
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®ur» not be discussed m an assembly Then they went out and 
discussed it * This shows the method of group discussion Simi 
larly m the ninth anmaka of siksa \aUl of the Taititn}a nc find 
a picture of group discussion between three eminent seers, 
namCily, Satyavaci, the son of Rathitara, Taponitya, son of 
•paurusistih and Nalca, son of Maudgalya 


In the cariy days of modern education also we notice the 
same attitude of the teacher to ascertain the C'Cistmg knowledge 
•of his pupils in the class by short qucsijonmgs in practical teach 
jng work in class We may refer to the Herbartian method of 
five stepi Tlic whole idea in the preparation is to ascertain the 
existing knowledge of the pupils on the lesson and then to assim- 
date the new material with the “apperceptive mass” “Since 
the early sense-realists observes Monroe’* “a general method 
iiad been sought, Herbart was the first to wort this out in 
detail so that it becomes a method for the immediate process 
of instruction by the teacher This method consists m a given 
^eoes of steps, determined not by the character of the material, 
but by the way in which the human mmd acts and human cor- 
■sciousness expands These steps are 4o be followed m every umt 
•of instruction which presumably is the recitation, though parti* 
<u]ar units may be determined rather by the subject matter than 
by time limits There is no particular virtue in these steps them- 
selves, nor IS the goal (hat Herbartaims at to be attamol by the 
mere formal application of these steps to a recitation This 
method is a mere form to aid m the xeahsation of the great end 
■of instruction a form of which a teacher who is successful m 
obtaining that end may be m entire ignorance and in the use of 
which even the teacher familiar with it should most often be 
unconscious ’ 

llIusiTau\e Aids In Teaching 


The Upanitadic teachers are fully aware of (hecducatne 
value of diustration m teaching It is our cemmon experience 
Jhat illustration easily appeals to the senses andetcrtiscs the 


Paul Monroe, 
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imagination of the students. It also helps them to comprehen 
the matter in hand. 

The sixth chapter of the Chandogya tells us 

When he returns after completing education in the house o 
preceptor his father inquires as to what he has learnt, an sa> 
to him, ‘Have you inquired of >our preceptor about that w 
makes the unheard of heard, unconsiderd considere an 
unperceived perceived Svetaketu answers in the negative a 
his father Uddalaka Arum teaches him the true nature o J 
universal spirit with the help of beautiful illustrations an 
experiments. 

He asks his son to bring-a fruit of the i^yogrcdl'a tree (th®' 
banyan tree) when Svetaketu brings it, the father asks him ^ 
break it and tell him what he perceives after breaking the fru* * 
Svetaketu says he finds countless seeds. The father asks hi® I®" 
break one of those tiny seeds and tell him what he fin ► 
Svetaketu replies, “Father, I have broken the tiny seed, but i 
find nothing therein. The father says, “My child, where you 
perceive nothing, there dwells [the mighty Nyagrodha. Wha 
>ou describe as nothing, out of it the vast banyan tree has com®’ 
into existence. In fact,, this great banyan tree has come in^ 
being from that finest essence which you fail to perceive with th® 
naked eye. Thereby the- father tells his son if be understands 
this finest essence then he will come to the understanding of the 
science of sciences. The whole world has that finest essence as- 
its soul. That is Reality, that is Atman ‘That thou art, O 
Svetaketu’**. 


This is the illuminative instructionwhichlhefathergi'®®- 

to Ws son With the help of a concrete illustrative aid. Thus the 
teacher knew the method of using concrete visual illustrations 
for teaching the truth, which is admired so much in modem 
education system. 


;,^}^J’f‘’Stcdfia—phalam ata Sharel , idem bhagmab 
, fcAMnojj, bhagmab, itt , klm alra paiyasiH > 

. nsCm.cngaiUm bhiddhUt btipria. 
• bim mra paSyatM , ra kim icio. bhcgait-b til. 
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And again, Ihe father directs his son, "Place this salt m 
a bowl of water and then tvait on me m the mornmg e 
son does as he is asked The fatlier says to him. Bring me the 
salt which you placed in the water last night The son Imvmg 
looked for it finds that it is not there, for, of course, i a 
been fully dissoh'cd m the water 

Th. father arts ‘Taste it from the sutfsK of “ 
.S.t7‘ The sonrepl,=s,‘It ts salty. Taste >' 

How IS It 7 The son replies, ‘It is salty' The fatlier sajs ^ 

„ away and thea wait on me’ He does so 

salt (I put into the water, though melted and mvis 

ever” Then the father says to him. In this body. 

do rot perceive the true (the pure Being) y • 
indeed it is’* 

“That which IS this subtle f Ttot 

(universe), its Self , that is the True , That is the 
thou art, O Svetaletu " 

Here we dud an 

Mpeiimcnta! method performed m a scientm 
the mvcstigation of truth 

The use of comparisons and 

teaching is also considered to .nse use of the illustra 

The Cfpnnimd.c teachers have made immense u 

tive tcachnique 
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In the same UpattUad^^ Uddalaka says to Ws ^ 

bees, oh, my son, make honey by collecting the juice of d e ^ 
trees into one undifferentiated mass, and as these juices ^ 
discrimination, so that they might say, ‘I am the juice o 
tree ; I am the juice of thatltree’ ; in the same manner, iny so » 
all these creatures, when they have bccoioe merpd in t e 

Supreme }^ealit}t know not that they are merged in the o 

Atman", And again, “These rivers, my son, flow, the eastern 
towards the west, the western towards the east. They 
from the sea to sea. They become, indeed, sea. When Cj 
mingle into the sea as these rivers know not.” T am this one, 

I am that one’, in the same way, my son, all creatures cm 
though they have come forth from the Supreme Being and pass 
away into the same Being know not, we have come forth from 
Being". 

Thus Uddalaka imparts instruction to bis son by these 
beautiful illustrative comparisons which have made the lesson 
•easily comprehensible and greatly interesting. Further, it nwy c 
mentioned that the Upanifadie teachers in their residential 
tutions build altars, light the sacrificial fire, chant the vedic 
hymns and offer the offering. The teacher explains the formula 
and ritual with their inner meanings to the student participabng 
’in the sacrificial riles performed by the teacher. Here the students 
get the opportunity to learn by seeing and this may be cited as 
an instance of a real and proper audio-visual training method. 
Thus the students get practical training while studying the 
redas. 


16 . 


C.U.,6 9 I &6-I0 I 

saumya madha madhukrto nlstlfthanll, 
tutSm TrkfSiem rasSn sama\ahiram ekatSm rasam gamoya^^ 


tatra na -njekan laiante, amufyaham 

rrkiarya razo’smtti, <vam era kh^ • 
dy^ha‘7tf tampadya na \iduh sail sarrpa 


nadyah puraUat prachyah syandani 
^O’fUidrSi samudram eraptyantl, sa samudi 

‘Zr^aVr^ll ^ 
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T/ie Method of Proceedms from the Concrete to the Abstract 

The teaching of the tTpjw/flrff centres round the specuJaUon 

of the seers on God and Soul (he reconcifation of one with the 
other and in establishing the spiritual unity of all beings la 
fact It rests with the abstract truth of the consistent dmne 
revelation The Upamsadie teacher fully realises that it is not 
possible on the part of (he disciple to arrnc at the abstract 
truth all of a sudden or independently The> also realise that 
concrete illustrations arc easily comprehensible for the students. 
If the students study each etample and examine them carefully, 
they can arrive at a general conclusion From the study of parti- 
cular fact they can arrive at the general truth This is the mode 
of arriving at abstraction Abstraction or generalisation am\ed 
at by the inductive process is best understood and well 
remembered 

In the Tautiri}a\,e find that this method u best illustrated 
>in the instruction imparted by the great sage Vanina to bis son 
Bhigu Here the teacher starts his instruction with the concrete 
and ends in abstract We Qnd how Bhrgu is instructed by fais 
father, Varupa, to know Brahman step by step from tbe concrete 
to the abstract, from anna (food) to Ananda (Bhss), from the 
matter to the spint as the ultimate reality of the universe The 
falhcr-cum teacher makes bis son cum student arnve at this 
conclusion by progressive analysis of (he constitution of the 
univeree step by step and realises that behind matter lies the 
deepest and subtlest reality In the Frafna also \se find that 
the same method of teaching has been adopted The students arc 
taken from the gross to the subtle pnneiple of life revealing one 
by one the folds of mailer that enwrap the spint 

Again, from this we can easily infer that the usuil pra 
cticc of the teacher is not to furnish the students with clcar-cut 
and ready made answers but to leave the problems to them to 
■work out fully by themselves , and thereby they intend to arouse 
the spirit of inquiry and guide them step by step correcting ihctr 
errors as and when ncecssaiy Thus Vanina, the great teacher 
while instructing his son Bhtgu, «efind that he contends him 
self with indicating only m genera! terms the fcalores of Brahman 
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and leaves lo his son, the search and discovery of his 
content by dint of reflection and ratiocination. Thus the me 
of giving broad outlines or hints and direction is repeale n 
lesj than four times and it is only on the fifth occasion that e 

son has been able to comprehend the true nature of Brahnion.^ 

Then again, we can easily notice that the Upanijodic^ 
teachers use the devices of definition, enunciation and exa^n^ ^ 
on in imparting instruction to their disciples. In the Taitt ri) 
itself we find that Brahman has been enunciated as the princip e 
to be visualised through the medium of food, life, min » ® 
Thus the five levels of characterisation are protrayed and J 
man is finally identified as bliss after the examination 
tentative categories one after another as mentioned. The sai 
Vpanisad offers two definitions of Brahman of which the first on& 
is satyam jnsnarn'emantam brahma which means Brahman is sc ' 
existent, omniscient and iafinite. 

The second definition of Brahman is *yato v3 imani bhht^^^ 
jSyante, yena jStSnl jhanti, yai prayanty abhisamvisanti** 

That from which all these beings are born, that, by which» 

wbenborn they are sust^uned that unto which, when departlng^ 

they enter. 

Some such definitions of Brahman have been given in som^* 
other Vpanisad as well viz., S.U., S-2 2-2-2. 


The definition of Brahman as given here by the father 
furnishes the son with the necessary spirit to be meditated upou 
to liberate oneself from the bondage of this world. It has been 
made abundantly clear that his creation of the world is not 
merely projecting something into existence which is external to 
Brahman. Brahman enters into the created being living and non- 
living i e., the creatbn is the self-fomiation of Bralunan into the 
shape of the manifested world of reality 'tat sfstxd tade\anupr3\i" 
iaP. The universe is good, being the manifestation of Brahman. 
But the processor manifesting does not affect the transcendent 
perfection of Brahman. The transcendent becomes manifested- 
without losing its transcendence and pristine purity. 
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Varuna exhort! htssonlo have aa ardent loigmg for the 
Rmlmm by the knowledge of which he can attain liberation 
from the chain of trantmigratory existence Here the derinition 
as It were, serves as the starting points of inqmry of a spmual 
hfefor the realisation of the Supreme goal of haman existence, 
from this It can be seen ibat self-cducalion was r^gnmed as 
, -..lUnH of acouinnc the highest knowledge We see how 
BhrS son of Varuna approaches his father and how the mode 
Set’s reply finds out totaon by meditation Tbts makes 
“he s® plunged into thought for each tunc he goes to his father 
nnesoup discover! he obtains the self same 

toannouoM p,nally Bhrgu go* answer for himself that 
reply ‘find ou sustains all creations This 

Ananda is and taught the humanity for its bene- 

Ct'rhw «“how bv labonous self-exam, naUon aud self cducatien 

he attains self satisfaction . j , 

. .t.,»rore be said that the l/pomtodie teachers did 
Uean ” be stored tn the brain of 

pot attempt to m td abso'Jbedthe sludcnuand rendered 
the student T*" (be,, natural faculties and also Iried 

and as such 

SSatt t, 4aid^ as the best kind of education 

ofthemeth^ otp^ dj Sanalkum5ra to 

m the teachin„ ® aP branches of learning 

Marada who IS co ^ find, the teaching begins with 

‘nimilro and ‘“""d “ ,f ciciything come into being 

,„,umi(, .SoOo 

nailed progressively Sat)a 

■ Abam’ ' Sanalktraiara and bewails his ignorance 

Narada approach enlightenment so that he 

„f the science of /frown and begs S existence Sanat- 

“inrovereome the and works out a 


”To,725 2. 
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spiritual life. All typss of categories with physical and mental 
are mobilized to serve as rungs of the ladder ; the teacher s 
that each succeeding category surpasses the preceding ° ^ 

subtlety and merit. Thus soon after the rung of the category 
prana is reached Nurada seems to be satisfied wth his mq | 
Then teacher himself introduces a new type of category 
*Satya* and Narada wants to be instructed about 
principle. 

The teacher there-after proceeds to indicate the steps 
necessary for the attainment of Sal) a or truth. They arc 
‘KyHflna, (understanding), ma/jorta, (reflection), Sraddha 
nUfha vsteadfaslness), *krti' (concentration). These are the ivc 
steps prescribed to attmn the knowledge of Brahman. Devsey lo 
his book ‘How we think' has enumerated the following steps 
which are strikingly similar with those of Vacaspati’s steps 
mentioned in the commentary to Sathkhya K&riki (51) 

(1) A problem and its location {Adhyayana and Sabda) 

(2) Suggested solutions and selection of a solution 
and suhuprdpti) 

(3) Action— (application) {Dana). The five steps for the 
realisation of the meaning of a philosophical truth, 

(1) adhyayana (hearing of words from the teacher) (ii) 
Sabda (comprehension of meaning) (iii) vha (reasoning, inNCStiga- 
tion leading to generalisation) (iv) suhri-prapti (agreement of or 
confirmation by a teacher and a fellow-student) (v) dana 
(application or the process of placing discriminative wisdom)- 
Of these the first two refers to iravana and the third to manana 
of the triplet irmana, manana and nididhydsana which are- 
recognised as the means of realising the highest truth- 


18. ^'idhhadsurumukhSd adhy3tma\iilyanSmaksara svarupa groh^^a 
madhyayanam. profhama sfdJhth. faik6ryam sa\dah sardajanll^'^ 
arlhaJnSntmupalakfayatl kerye karenopaedrat sS dnttya siddhib^ 


...... y.uutunia uaanut. laiKoryam sa\acn serca 

arihajnantmupalakiayatl kSrye karanopaedrat sa dnttya 

dgamdMrodhi ttySyena — gamdrthpartkfnam. Ja (1“ 
sl^hib suhriprcpu^suhrdam gurustjyasabralima — carirant sc 
*‘*^riprdpuh sS slddhiscaturtM. ‘ddnam’ 


iF.." Muhriprapuh sS slddhiscaiurim. aanuin -- 
o<^lpl<*^ob Suddhib sd ea sdvasanasamioyavl- 
parftarmi ritekasakjStkarasya svacchaprovahr 

yasihapanam. Styampaheaml zlddhib. 



NSrada is taught fay Sanatfcunura that satya is identical 
With sukha Ooy) Sanatkumara then frames a dcBnidon of 
'sf(kha and says that only the bhuman, the infinite is sitkha 
In fact the teacher likes to instruct that satya means Bra! man 
Brohmanlso^ the nature of suUa or a anda (as in TU) 
Therefore satya ts identical with suk/ia Samtfcumara then 
elucidates the concept of bh man and also frames a definition of 
It Narada then asks On what is the b/iuman established ■> 
Sanafkunnra replies that it is established in its tloiy— 
‘Siemabimnl The Supreme Atman identtbed «ith bkuman is 
dcscrifaedas sa aa I'dan jono/i Hcafone is all this Thus it 
IS resolved to that if the b/i man is all this the knotting self 
cannot stand or remain outside the range of it Hence Sana 
tKuimra finally instructs what he calls 

Ahank3r<ide!a comprehension of BraJman as one s own 
ego— I am all this and this ts the culmination of the process 
Thus this dmieii has progressively been called satya Sukla 
Bfwman and afiam and is said to have transcended prana which 
m Its turn transcends a number of lower categories 

Thus the spiritual teaclier declares to his disciple bewailing 
his Ignorance of the knott ledge of Atman that he who sees» 
thinks and understands the Atman ‘who is all this (amicipo 
idem sanam) will find in the Atman itself all kinds of joy He 
becomes Atmarall Atmaknda Atmamitkuna Atmananda and 
S\arSt 

The Scientific Method 

The Upanltadic seers possess unusual powers of observa 
tion and they use them to the full and ihcir teaching is ultima 
fely based on empirically observable fact We find the elucida 
tion of this method in Taititrlya where the genesis of the world 
IS given 

tasmSd \ 3 etasmdd atmana akaias sambhUiab dksisd > ay uli 
vdyoragndi agner apah adbhyah ptihni prthi yd otadhayafi 
Cfadhibhyo annam anndt pumfob 
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‘From that very soul ( Atman ) venly, ether arose , from 
^ther the a,r . from am. Are , from fire, water , from water, ^ 
earth dearth, herbs, from herbs, food, from food 

the person’ Dr RadhakrisIinaQ observes that there is a ste y 
ascent from the inorgamc to the orgamc, from the orgamc o 
Smut, from the sentrent to Ure rat, onal hfe TheraUonalto 
to grow into the spintual which is as far ahose the p > 
rational as the rational is above the sentient . 

We see m the MunJaka which begins with the cosmological 
query of Saanaka ‘Kasmmnu bhagmo ujTmte sanam, idam 
yijnatam bhmati ' 

“What IS that which being known, everything ^ 
known.” Here we find that the great teacher Angirasa imparts 
hrt instructions by applying both the methods of Pro®*^ 
from the conacte to the abstract as well as the scientific metb 
regardmg the theory of cosmogony And the reply as given y 
the teacher points to the All course as the goal of knowledge 
The teacher advances the first of cosmogony as 


tapasa eJyate brahma^ tato'nnam abhijiyate 
annat prino manah saiyam Jokah karmasu camttom 
yah sanajnah sarva^xid yasya jhanamayam tapah 
tasm^ etad brahma nama rvpamonnam cajayate, 

(MU,M-8&9) 

By contemplative power Brahman swells. From that food 
IS produced From it life, mind, the reals, the worlds, the ntuals, 
in the nluals, immortality He who is all knowing and all wise, 
whose penance or auslenty consists of knowledge from him 
individual bemgs and nounsbment for creatures spring forth. 
Then again wc find another kind of cosmogony in the same 
Vpaniiod as 

etsmdj jdyate prana manaff sanendriyani ca 
kham \iyurjyottr Spah pTtfml viSrasya dhdnnl 

(M U , 2-1-3) 


S Radhakfuhnan /tW/?fo«flndfCH'fur^, (Delhi Hmd 

Book* (Pj Ud., 1968), p 9 
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from the primoral hsavealy parson-wiftout body, MhoMpriw 
and wilhoat mnd-were bom in oider prion, mmd, the senses’ 
sMher, air, light, water and earth the conf amer of all Here the 
same method as m Tmlllriya mentioned eather has been adopted 
Dr Radhaknshnan remarks that those who attempt to 
construct by reasoned atsument a theoiy of ultimate being from 
a survey of fact of nature are adopting the scientiBc method •• 

i'rogfessue Method* 

In the first three sccUons ofihe chapter eight of Chandog) a 
•we find an illustration where the teacher has worked out a pJan 
for instructing the students of lesser calibre in a progressive 
manner to help them realise the Highest Truth The Upanicadtc 
teacherfully realised that all the students are not equally 
endowed with the same mental eqaipmeat aodboncotbe pupils 
of lesser calibre should be led gradually in a planned and 
systematic way to the knowledge of the absolute Truth 

At the beginning of the chapter eight of the said Vpannad 
^imkara has clearly brought out the process of instructing 
those who arc not fortunate enough to possess supenor intelh 
-gcnce to grasp the truth directly He says, 

Yadiopi digdeh kdladibhedaiun^am brahma 'sadekamt- 
•^adviiiyam' 'atmaivedam sartam in far/A saptamayoradhigatcont 
laihapi fka mandabudhlnan dig deiadibbedcnad \aslii itye\am 
bbavita hudhirna sakyoie siAasa paramarthmtayd karttamiti, 

4U anadhigamya ca bramhana puruiSrihasiddhili u( tadadhga 
niiya hrdayapundarikadeia upadesfovyab yadyapl sat santyakpra- 
tyatkaMtayam nfrgurtaneatmataftiam, tathapl mandmuddliinam 
^una\attvasya U{al\<ii satyakamadi gt/nataiUaTico ^aktavyani 
talks, yadyapl brahmaudam stradinjay^hyah sxayam uparamo 
bhatali, tathapyanekajanma-iUayasevabhyasojanMii wyaya vi/aya 
st^na na soliasanivariayitwn Sakyate, ifi brahmacaryadtsadlina 
ilsefo udhstavyah tatha, yaiyapt anmikatfaMdutn gamtr gamarr- 
agantavyabhuiad andyaddefasthitmi/niftokjaye gagana na wdyudd 


20 Dr S Radhaknshnan RAgiaavadCalUrt p 9 
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bhuta iia vayurd dagdfiendhana ivagnih svStnwnjreva ttivftd.f 
lathSpi samtfgammSdhasltabuddhtnSm htdayadeSagunavdi^I^ 
brahmo pSsakan&m murddhyanyaya nadyd galirvaktavyS, ityfl^' 
mah prapalliaka SrabhyatefJ dig-deSa-gunagatiphalabhedasunya^ 
hi paramarthasat advayam brahma ntandabuddhlnamasadna prati’ 
bhdti sanmdrgasthdstaradbhavantiu tatah sanal paramSrtbasadapi 
grdhayisyamlti manyate srutify}'^ 


It may briefly be said that without understanding the real 
nature of Brahman i.e., as Sat, Atman, Bhitman and Brahman, 
the highest aspiration of a student who is a seeker of 
truth cannot be fulfilled; hence, for the benefit of the dull 
persons, it is necessary to convey the teaching indirectly, by 
indicating, in the first instance, the particular spot within the 
Lotus of the Heart as the abode of the Self, the Brahman. 


Secondly, though the Self is the object of true cognition of 
‘Being’ and is devoid of all qualities, yet for the benefit of per- 
son with crippled powers of comprehension who meditate upon 
Brahman as being possessed of qualities, that it is found 
newssary to speak of qualities or gunas as belonging to him os- 
'being of unfailing resolution’ and so forth. Thirdly, in case of 
persons who have realised 'Brahman’ intellectually it is not easy to 
&VC up all at once, the longing for objects of sense-gratificationr 
hence it is found necessary to enjoin upon them such detailed 
means of acromplishing the end as ‘celibacy’, nonattachroent and 
the hke attributes. Fourthly, persons who ba\e realised the unity 
ot belt on the disappearance of the root cause of creation 
nescience or m-tdya attain final liberation from v^orldly bondage, 
ut there are persons whose minds are stUl beset with diversities- 
-BroRmm as abiding within 

rb ‘I*' 

rsTom of ‘hat at the timo of expiry they 

?o“ h. the Head. It 1. there- 

as non-cxistenrih’"\°'^i.^“" ‘"‘'"'‘t* regard the- 
Absolute ExLstpnr-* -.i. Brahman in fact is one- 

Absolute Existeneewuhout a second. The contention of the 


2>- C.U.. 8 
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text IS that though the teaching imparted (o these intelle- 
ctually handicapped pupils at the initial stage is not the absolu 
tely nght one yet these dull persons are to be put on the rjght 
trade gradually leading them to the ultimate kronJedgeof the 
Absolute Truth 

According to Hjuen Tsang the method of teaching m 
Brahmnical school was meant more "to rouse the disciples to 
activity and skilfully win them to progress than to instruct them 
in dogma they instruct the inert and sharpen the dull when 
disciples mfeJhcent and acute are addicted to idle shirking, 
the teachers doegedly persc\ere reputing instruction until their 
training is finished "** 

In addition to the various methods of teaching adopted by 
the eminent teachers an ancient tradition of India gives an 
exquisite picture of communication in silence 

Cjtrafn \a{atararimle \TddlnasSityoh gururyma 

gurosfit niounon lyakhyonom iisyisiu chnnasandoyah'* 

“Look at the foot of that banyan tree What a wonder what a 
beauty, How aged the pupd, but bow youthful the teacher. 

All the doubts of the pupd stand resolved by the teacher s. 
eloquence of silence ’ 

Prof Ranade has remarked (hat there is not one method 
alone which is adopted by the Upanisodic philosophers He has 
enumerated as much as fen methods m his ' SuneyofUpanIsadic- 
philosophy", VIZ , 

(1) the enigmatic method, 

(2) the aphoristic method, 

(3) the etymological method, 
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(4) the mythical method, 

(5) the analogical method, 

(6) the dialectie method, 

(7) the synthetic method, 

(8) the monologlcal method or the method of solUoquy, 

(9) the ad-hoc or temporising method, and lastly, 

(10) the regressive method, and all these ^ 

supported by suitable examples drawn from 
various Upanisads under different contexts. 

In summing up of our discussion we may point ^ 
•the pupa played the main role in the teachmg 
VpanUadk age and not the teacher who did so m the I'cd ^ 
The method was mostly characterized hy catechism m wh 
the problems were discussed fuUy and finally 
eolation through graduated seti« „ of 

between the pupils and the teachers. In view of the 
teaching method the educational system could also 
as discursive and argumentative. In the process the stuaen 
ecould not remain simply as a passive listner to his teacn^ 
but was requited to be mentally alert and conscious. He w 
required to solve the problems by himself through self-intro^' 
pecUon and meditation. Thus their mental faculty and power 
■of imagiaation could develop indirectly according to their 
•abilities and aptitudes. 


In conclusion it may be said that the Upamiadic teachers 
gave the ideas of the methods of effective teachmg some of whic 

arc still in use in modified forms. The fact is that education ^ 
•dynamic and is not static. With the progress of time an 
change of social and cultural life some modification and adjust- 
ment of these methods were to be made to meet the demands ol 
-our present time. But this could not be done as the values an 
standards of teaching were lost to the suaessive generation for 
-certain social and political upheavals for which no constructive 
•criticism could be undertaken for Improving upon them to suit 
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Ihe modem times But it must be pointed out here that these 
methods of anaent teachers were effectively used when education 
was confined to a select dass but they canrot te u<cd m the 
same form and manner in the case of mass education lo-daj 
Education is expanding and on the basis of democracy every 
body must be educated according to his age, ability aud aptitude 
This democratic principle has necessitated a comprehensive 
system of education in which various modem methods and aids 
are to be used m consonance with the charging values and 
ideals 
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Organisation of Seats of 
Learning 


India, which was handed down from 
■various fostered and propagated through 

. ° earning. In course of time new commen- 

toies and interpretations to various Ked/c texts were developed 
L a?snch « different sections of the oommunity 

Inthl 'Ptead over the country. 

In these ancient seats of learning there prevailed a perfect 

nnXli^pT "td practice, thought and life.^deals 

SmltiS^' ‘dl-round development of 

^pr^el , "‘“c® “P “P'd-eet intellectual Lot the 

moulding the liv^of the"'!. "”‘^“fd “ profound influence in 
ideals embodied in th . j- in accordance with the 

life and learning, and 'fromX ^ towards 

■all directions, centres radiated new light in 

hut as a means to an'^end* vL.''th''^ regarded as an end in itself 
i.e.. realisation of the se/f in , - ’^““"''dge of the Absolute, 
can be seen that the performenX"”"' ““S- I‘ 

directed as means to achiev** «».• and rituals was ako 

Never-the-less great emphasis wm Wd 'P'"“^' <leveIopment. 
texts. The importance “ “■= *‘“dy of the sacred 

been greatly stressed thronlo^in Srddhyiyalms 

guout the entire bulk of the Vedic 
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Hitcrmn la ths Satapatha Hrilmmm' StMIiyiia has been 
regarded as a form of sacniico to the Sraham by which aa 
jmpcmhaWe^orJJjj atfamed 

Patanjali in his io^osM/ra has also put great emphasis on 
as can be seen from the following 

(i) S)i!d/ij3jvstara/tra»tJM/rJ/]f J{;rf}S }osa/t (2 I) 

(ii) Saicasanloiotapah si0iih).a)ciiarapra>!{dh3n3iu ntiomSh 

(2 32 ) 

Vyasa has explicitly explained iheword Si5Jh}5)a as 
• -*si Sdh} ah makiaiistrSn^madhy a} anam praeax ajapo\a S\ ddhy 
<J}a IS the study of the sc/cnce^f hbcrjfjon or the repetition of 
i»««mo(orlhc syllable Om) He has further mentioned that 
S\3dfiyil)a IS the means of visualising the Gods, the rfu and the 
stddhas *'S\ddh}3}3di((ha derafd samprayogah ( 2 - 44 ) SiSdltya^a 
■has been defined as 

Ved^Mthiaiarudr^a prtnaySdi japant budhSh 
Sattxa iuddhi karam ptansam siSdbyOjam pancakfaie^ 
•SxSdhydya is the study of the scriptures and recitation of 
-mantras which leads to the puncy of nund 


We shall now try to discuss precisely the organisation of 
seats of learning devoted to -the cause of propagation of 
•education throughout the country First of all, it may be 
mentioned that education was imparted orally In this traditional 
-system of oral teaching the role of the teacher can never be 
overestimated ‘The spread -of knowledge* was virtually con- 
trolled by the teachers whosloiethe enure slock of knowledge 
in their brains “The spread of such knowledge', remarks 
Dr R K Mukherjee, ‘is thus absolutely determmed by the choice 
and sweet will of the knower who has the liberty to dictate on 
•what terms he would excrcasc his choice Jn the inner chambers 
■oflus soulbavc been stored up the literary treasures to which 
no one can have access unless he consents to unlock them with 
the key he holds » The pupils wbothusjeceivcdcducauon from 


1 Sa Bra 9 5 6% ye ha vatAe ta iramuh 4me dySta prthut 
Miareni svajhyayo Antw tet&m poremata kem^ 

2. tides R Radhakrlsbnsa neBme/pet Upanifads p 357 
3 Dr R k MuVherjee 

JDclhj Mot 111 Baaarsidsss 19wl P 215 
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the teacher’s mouthl became in their turn the custodians of lhaS 
knowledge. ‘Indeed, every teacher took to his profession’, obser- 
ves Dr. Mukherjee, ‘as a supreme religious duty ard as he used- 
to take a number of pupils he would ha>e the sathfcclicr of 
finding that he has been able to create in them se\eral centres 
and sources of knowledge where there was only one such centre 
and source, and that be has, by his personal contribution, amply 
repaid the debt he owes to the cause of the \ culture of his coun- 
try*.^ Thus it can be deduced from this fact that the teacher 
was the only source of knowledge and the pupil had to solely 
depend upon him for his educational achievement. The educati- 
onal system was greatly influenced by three major factors, viz., 

(i) residence at the teacher’s house, 

(li) oral method of teaching, and a 

(i7i) personal touch — a communion of souls of the* 
teacher and the taught. 


Teacher's Residence as InstHution : 

In the age of the Upanhad the normal procedure was that 
^ ‘■K'll'nce of the teacher, a 

devclonm.^'f^^f K V tcceiviog education leading to the 

perfonnanr. nfT • •° '“idential institution after the 

pupl! for *P'n'“al birth of the 

of this institution!'^' knowledge par-cacellence. As an instance 

JreidenTor 

seseraljears by tending hb!atk“and‘'d“‘’"!®' 

and, later on. he himseff as a iMrh 

institution as his discinl. li admits to his residenual 

his sacrdicial fire for twclv!'«i^'^‘h who lends, 

sersesastheseat of learning. ' residence 

— ^ residences of ihe famous 

* 217 8. 

5 C.U,<41 

^ tbid, 4 lO-j. 
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leachcr Svaidayana Saunaka and of PippaUda were well known 
in tJjo Vpaniiads. Band of scholars gathered round them for 
discussion and contributions w-wc made to the advancement of 
knowicdgcand diffusion of culiurefrom the residential institu- 
tions of the eminent teachers of the age. 

Oral Tradition : 

We have already noticed that the entire bulk of literature 
in existence in ancient India was imparted orally and the 
knowlaJgc was thus handed down from age to age. The know- 
ledge formulated by the experience of the individual sages was- 
imparted orally to their disdpfes residing in their residence and 
thus the knowledge grew, developed and supplemented in a 
particular family, and in cour» of time different opinions 
and traditions took shape in different parts of the 
country. As the different traditions grew in number, some 
learned Individuals engaged themselves to compiling the diverse 
opinions and traditions on each subject into a harmonious unit 
and tried to trace them as far as possible to their original' 
exponent. Then again these cooipiJatioas were transmitted by 
oral tradition, and were not written down. 

Thus since the dawn of Pe^/ecivOizatioa, we find that the 
j’ears which one in modem times spends ot school and at 
Unhersity were spent by the sons of ancient India in learning 
from the mouth of a teacher, their swred literature. Thus the 
Ke<iieleaming was kept up in unbroken succKsion due to Hus. 
oral learning. Teaching came to be regarded as one of the 
compulsory religious duties of the people, one of the great 
yaji\as or sacrifices. 

Personal Touch in Education : 

The traditional method of oral leaching brought about a 
close <»nnection between the teacher and the taught. The- 
teacher’s house was the meeting ground of mind with mind and 
soul with soul. Thus there was always a pereonal touch, a 

human element, a never flagging wal and inspiration in such 
instruction which helped to make it a vital and not a lifeless, 
mechanical process ; it was a rcdpn)w> of life, a communion. 



residential-cum 

tutonal and the cultural heritage of the country was thus 

^ propagated for several thousands of years in 

ancient India. 

m» f J^r system of oral tradition was supple- 

frpH t u and propagation of the Iiterar>' 

pTr^Z'' f ^ known as ^dk/tds, Caranas, 

literarv^’« r of the nature of assemhlies, academies, 

senpH 'flc guilds and the like. These institutions 

discussed learning was consen’ed, 

tion of and communicated by successive genera- 

o‘h=r tyTcs of the 

Sakhas and Caranas : 

■which coum"'^.^"**'^**''™'"^^ written literary document 
The method ofteaS'^ umdium of communication of knowledge, 
litose da“ o^“ noticed in 

•taisteuceofT • "usequently there was no outward 
memory and oas^'”' t>“t was preserved in 

■oral transmiJhn. The?'ll''’ri.'“''’“^ mught through 
the families and . ^ of knowledge was handed down in 

would become a newT "ho would leam it by heart 

process diireieut o^sw" r f ^ =■ of this 

and in course of “1”™' '°'= to develop 

prescnation ofthediirerei^T * “^otUcs were formed for the 
=od=tieswerac.?^^T"‘:'^^'’”^<>f‘>'o“oxed lore. These 

was U.= integration or“ hZs 

close bond of fellowship grew and students. A scry 

same eorono or school Tr^Zstudv P ?' 

arrangement of the ic*oieri.,j^' corono had its own 

tion as well a, application of th o™ method of pronuncia- 

ccremonies. The oriainal r,!,.- concerned to ritualisUc 

oow replaced by one oF " '>2' Wood of the Corrn was 

"The estabinhment of miauonship or 3-ycTnS(j. 
tuted a league of Brahmits ‘'consri- 

' to resist interference and 
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supremacy. ^ 

Tl« Vedk lore which °som=‘cht‘g™ 

-generation after generation human element predominated 

fn it from petaon to person as the hnman =k« P ^ 

itconscionslyor /"^hre^rerand 4nto the 

-of the IWi'e hymn was 8“"= '“ ^U 5 ,o the increase 

people i"BCncrah Thy aa a, " ^^„unding 

•of the coraplcsity ud as a natural eonseoucnce, the 

interpretations more and in „,esetvation of the meaning 

-institution of fdhM originated for I P discrepancy, 

.ofthe redie hymn and f dtose most conversant 

So says Weher, “To “S'„etion to the ignorant 

withthesubjeetwereobhgedtogwi ‘ sebolars. 

and circles were formed ^^er m another aeeordiag a. 

who made pilgritMg« of special learning.’" 

•they were attracted by the fame orspeei 

..Th. sacred lore coro- 
Observes Dr. Basu on thb generaUon to 

prised by the term 'reda was hand 

generation through oral “"“^"^udations in the mode of 
India the litaess of thiugs that naatrasw^ld 

recitaUon, in the practical app teachers. Thus 

take place aecoidiag to ttiro chm ptonuaeiatioM 

crept in variations in re?*"^’ . ^dations or changes he at 

and order of tests. These tnevttablevanauo^^^^^ 

the toot of different recensions or and 

verbal transmission of the a long passage otoe 

pupils from generaUon to geMiaU pedie study. There 

Ld constitute the trad'hontamp^^J^^^, „achers agam 

teachers and pup , w ^ ^ 

’• tBestout 

*• . (Clcuuss 
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in unbroien continuity are responsible for the creation of 
different Vakhas that cropped up at different times and places. 


Some scholars are of opinion that every iaUia of the Vedas 
has its own Upanisad and according to them there are as 
many Upani^ads as there are sakhas of the Vedic lore, 
while there are some other scholars that are inclined to assign 
an Upanisad to each sSkha of the Veda ; thus the Aitareyn 
Upanisad belongs to the Brahmana bearing the same name, . 
which in its turn ap^rtains to the ^akaia-^akha of the jRg- 
Veda. The Kau^taki Upanisad which belongs to the BrShmctut 
of the same name, also belongs to this Veda. 


The Taittir'i)'a Upanisad consisting of the seventh to ninth 
Brapaihaka the Taittirlya Aranayaka belongs to the* 
Taittirlya S&kha of the ^Tffno Yajuneda. The' ChSndogya 
belongs to the ^raAmana bearing the same name of' 
the SSma-Veda and the Brahmana in its turn belongs to its 
Kttuthumi or according to some B3nSyani SSkhS. The BthadSr- 
anyaka and the tretSsvatara belongs to white and Black Yojur- 
reda respectively. The /ia Upanifad is the last chapter of the 
wlule Yajurveda, and is named after its opening words JidvQsyam. 
It IS also called VSjasaneyl Upanifcd. The Kena UpanUad which* 
K named after Us opening words belongs to a ^skha of the 

niya Upan/jad bclonging to a Brdhmana of the same name. 

were anxb«^« l! followers of each mhS 

not krow that a UpanUad and in fact they did 

of the same Kerfahada similar 
^ the identity of 

ihougM m all the is remarkably striking. 

fmedas^the 'cat on independent of each other 

as the rECmbtra of ihM Ihcmsdves ■ 

roember, of that mhi or the seat of Ved.c learning. 
Parliad 


in 

is 


course of tiine'lbMhe^t^"* developed 

lno»nas Pcrticd the 1 Propagation of learning 

' d •■'rral meaning of which is "sitting. 
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round The term usually means (he assembly of learned 
fieilieiMS who jive decisioas oi all mailers relaims to Brilmmk 
■relisioi md l‘mms . m Ihe Upmlial it has been used m the 
•sense of an assernfalagc of advisers for djscussjng problems of 
philosophy The extension of a parifarf IS wider than that of a 
corc'»(7«hich«wehave already- noticed stands only for an 
ideal succession of teachers and pupils who Jeam and teach a 
particular branch of the redox Tlic members of the same corona 
can become the follower of different parifads and as a matter of 
fact the follower of the same parijadsmay also become the 
member of different earenus “Apansad says Manning ‘ seems 
to have borne a certain resemblance to a European University 
It was a ffr3limartic settlement, an abode to which the Brahmans 
retired from the business of the world, and devoted themselves 
it> conimpUtion, to tbt a>mpcys}Uofi cf sacred Dorics, and aha 
to giving advice and instruction to such younger members of 
their community as sought them or were committed to their 
charge. The number of Brahmans required to constitute a 
Parlfad is not fixed it might be twenty one, seven five, or oven 
‘thnw able men front amongst the SrJkmans in a village, who 
know the Jigicda, and keep the sacrificial fires ‘form a 
Pariiad Max MuUcr" in his history of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature says by quoting passasts that according to modern 
wntcfs, a parnad ought to consist of twenty one Brahmanas well 
versed m philosophy theology, and law , he further points out 
that different rules as to the constitution of a Ponsad are laid 
down in later Jaw books and do not describe the character of 
the par/fflrfs Thus these pflr//ads according (o Manu**were m 
some respects like the judicial assemblies and m other like 
ecclesiastical Synods as viewed by YajnavalkjTi‘* We are not 
going to examine here the character of the porffo* as formulated 
by the Dharmaictstra kdras of later days We are primarfiy 
concerned here with the arms and objects of the paritads 
organised and maintained by the Upmuadic seers 


to Mrs Manaiag Anc tnt and MtiSaer^l India Vol I p 
It MaxMalkr A H nor} (ddneient Sanslrit Literal re 113 II7 

12 Man 12 tIO 

13 Yajlatolkya 1 9 
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In the Upanisadie age the Brahmanic settlements or thc' 
parisads were the most important centres of learning. The* 
parisads or the congregation of the learned scholars proBcient 
in different branches of the ancient learning were the various 
centres of learning. The parisads were in fact the centres for the 
cultivation of learning to which the pupil went and recehed 
their instructions from the scholars gathered together there. 

Thus in the Br/jfli/JriTnj'aArfl** we find that ^\etaketu, the 
grandson of Aruna went to the pansad of the Pancalas for his 
education. King Pra\’ahana, the son of Jivala was the member 
of that periled of scholars which he attended ever>'day. In one 
of the meeting of this academy Svetaketu could not answer any 
of the questions put to him by king Pravahana \shich ultimately 
made him think that his education so for recei\ ed is not adeouate 
and complete as it should be. Ssetaketu went back to his father 
ard reported about the insufficiency of the latter’s teaching. 
Thepflf/redwas essentially an academy of versatile scholars 
whichwas organised with the object of giving instruction of 
advanced tj-pe of those students who sought truth and higher 
knowledge and -ttcre not saibfied with the education received 
dunng the period of studenuhip. So we find persons from the 
stage of householder going to these academies of scholars to 
quench their thirst for knowledge. 

Debates ard Diseusron : 


Sidtby side with ihc paritads debating circles ncre 
“PPOrtunity to in,pio« 
‘i^«ion on higher problems of I* 
nnd rehgion throngh instmction ofrenovmed specialists. 


From the ChSndogyd^^ 
SsiSvatya, Caikii5j-ana of the 


we learn that ^ilaka, the son of 
Dj|fahj-a family and Pravahana, 


14 

15 


\* ra Aru~-dyah 


paJireUilitSm parlfo^arr 




iilekeh l&llijatyti" 
hoeur udgUhe nf 
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the son or Jtvala had a discussion on Vdgvha m which tbs 
Brahmins got the opportunity to improve upon their knowJedge 
on the subject from the Ksatnya PravShana Jaivali who was an 
authonty on the subject 

Again in the same Upanffod^* we find that PracmafaJa the 
son of Upamanyu, Satyayajna, the son of PuJusa, Indradjumna, 
the son of Bhallavi Jana the son of ^arkarakja and BudiJa, 
the son of ASvataraSva— these five great householders and great 
Vedte scholars having come together, held a discussion on 
‘ What IS our /Timan What is Brahman ’ Thus reflecting and 
discussing among themselves they went to Uddalaka a renowned 
scholar on the subject but Uddalaka m his turn recommended 
to them the name of one specialist on the subject, viz king 
ASvapati the son of Kckaya and he himself joined the party to 
have a discussion on the subject 

In the Kauftiakt^^ we arc mfonned that Uddalaka and lus 
son i^vctaketu had another discussion by which both the father 
and the son hvd their knowledge further extended In the 
C/tandogja^* we find that Narada an advanced student who had 
mastered all the arts and sciences of the time got knowledge 
perfected and doubts removed in a discussion with Sanatkumara 
In the B'haddranyaka'* we find that a discussion took place 
between Gargya and AjataSatru reearding the Universal Spirit 
It the same UpanijacT^ we find the noted discussion between 
Yajilavalkya and king Janafca , then again in the same l/panisad '■ 
we learn that yajnavalkya taught his learned wife, hfaitreyl by 
discussion the various points regarding the Self From theseit 


J6. C.V 5111 pracina tula aupamoniavah saiia vailab poHluj b 
tndradyumno Malhyeyah Jendl idrkaratjyoA la 
te hyete makaialarehairotrijShsomtlya tnlmamsam eakruli ko na 
Stna Umbmhmei 


17 KauiUaklil 
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-can bs easily gathered that besides the regular system of 
imparting instruction to the students residing in the house of 
the preceptor there was also the system of academic meetings 
for discussion on higher philosophical problems where the 
learned scholars from far and near gathered together and tooK 
part in the discussion for the advancement of knowledge, 
they also imparted instruction to those advanced students 
to extend the frontiers of knowledge. There ' was also 
the system of academic meetings for purposes of philosophical 
discussions among advanced scholars wandering through the 
country to quench their insatiable thirst for knowledge and of 
the teachers who were able to solve the problem of their inquiiy* 
It was in these learned discourses of fluctuating bodies of moving 
scholars that the truth about the Aiman, the Absolute Universal 
spirit, was thoroughly thrashed out. In the course of these 
discourses the knowledge acquired in the giinikula was tested 
•through the ordeal of criticism and as a result the inquirer could 
reach the goal of ever effulgent truth. 


' Conferences : 

In the Upani^ads we find another type of institution that 
developed for the cultivation and promotion of learning at so 
early a period of Vedic civilization. This institution is known 
as conference which was occasionally summoned by the hioS^ 


who were great patrons of learning in those days. The 


— VI tcaiiiiug in inose oays. me puiii-'" 

r the academies were the local bodies organised at different 
centres for the spread of education while the conferences "Cf® 
ofnatiomd character to which the scholars, philosophers, 
psychologists and^ rsjs of the country representing various schools 
of thought were invited. They gathered together to exchange 

Mtended the frontiers of knowledge. In 
the DrhadSranyaka— we find 


an illustrious example of one 


such 


22. B.U.3 8'1,2. 
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congress of the sages, Uiinken and phnosophcrs. Janaka, the 
Jang of Videha once performed a sacrifice to «iuch he insited 
aD the teareed scholars of the Konipancdh counir}. The ling 
made a dedarahOQ that he would make a special gift of one 
Ihonsandcowswithgoldweigbmg tea padas attached to the 
horns of each cow to the greatest of the \-cdic scholars assembled 
there. A great tournament of debate was held with Y 4 jSa>-aIk}a 
•on one side and many sages oa the other side. Yajhasalkya’s 
•superiority of knowledge was cballeaged by seven representative 
■scholars of the ace who put a series of questions to Yajfiavallp 
-asking him to explain a large variety of points regarding the 
aituid, regarding the soul, the gods, good and bad deeds, 
etc. Yajnavatt^ came out victorious from this ioieUcctual 
contest in Janaka’s court when he was able to ghe to each and 
•every question a fitting reply and gained for himscif a countrj'- 
wide reputation for the versatile character of his IcaraiBg and 
wisdom. Thus learned debates amongst erudite scholars took 
place in the midst of the sicrifidal solemnities at the courts of 
the kings to which people from all quarters fiocked to witness 
tl» iotsrestiog debating contests cooceniag the 
the Highest Truth— the attainment of which is the saprme goal 
of human hfe. We can castlyjudgc the standard of the debates 
-from the questions put to Yajnavalkya by his opponents. Thus 
HT find that the famous women scholar GargT, one of the 
interlocutors of Yajflavalkya, declares "VeneraWe Brahmans, 

“With vour permission I Shan ask him two questions. Zf he will 
answer these questions of mine, then none of joucan ever defeat 
3iim in expounding Brahman. Tbco Girp 5a>'s, to y5jft3V3lk)-x 
As an heroic joulh from the KSJi or the Videha might rise up 
against jou, having strung his unstrung bow and having taken 
in his hand two deadly arrows even so, O Yajaavaltju, do Z 
face you with two questions? Answer me these.” Simi^y other 
opponents alao such as Ujasta. Kabola, etc-^ put question after 
question to which Yajdavslkya gave suitable answers and eairc 

out victorious in the national debate organised along with the 

<onfcrcacc at the royal court of Jaoaka. 
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In the mndogy^^ find n reference 
or conference at the court of the king ^ ^ava ana 
•which Svetaketu -went for getting more information 
subject of study. 

Another type of seats of learning was the 
sacrifice where the learned Brahmins assemble ^ oge 
made discussion on several aspects of the ntuAsUc n ® 
the instance referred to above we can guess 
boy §vetaltetu entered into the sacrificial place of tog 
for reaiving Hs education. The places celebrated or j|qq. 

were regarded as the renowned places for receiving 

The sacrificial places were regarded as one of the scats o 
since the days of Braiimanas, and as such these places 
meeting ground of the disttnguBhed scholars to cstabli« 

intellectual position. In the and ChSndogyo 

discussions were termed as Brahmodya. In the ChSndosy ^ 
find that Usasti CSkrayana challenged the priests m ^ ' 
sacrifice to explain the nature of their deities and on their s 
did so lumself.’* 


Royal Courts As Seals Of Learning 

Wc shall now turn to another centre of learning which 
p!a3xd no less an important part for the spread of educatio ^ 
These were the royal courts, where scholars proficient > 
different branches of learning assembled and discussed t 
^a^ious problems concerning life and death, God and soul, an 
arriNcd atsome definite conclusion, and thus some definite 
school of thought dcs eloped in the courts of famous kings- Th^ 
TO>al courts were the centres of culture and learning and the 
distinguished scholars were invited, honoured and sencraieOj 
In fact the courts of the enlightened kings were the princip 
scats of learning in those da>s where learned pnests vcre 
retained and engaged for the performance of sacrifices and 


23 CU.5 3. ^nr>eTa^ poUearsn^im samilimeySyc.ja^^} 
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also for the cultjvatioa aad promotion of learmnc in the 
country 

Thus the urge for acquiring spiritual knowledge became 
so keen in the country that the philosophicaj speculations and 
discourees were earned out not only m the hermitage of the 
sages but also m the palaces of the enlightened kings Jt is in all 
probability that some of the Brahmanas znd Upamiads \jhizh 
have come down to us might be the product of some such school 
of the priest grown up la the royst court under the patronage 
of the enlightened monarch 

Further, on many a great occasion men of learning came 
from distant parts of the country and engaged themselves not 
only on the discussion of the ritualistic matters, but also on 
subjects concerning the human mmd, the destination of the soul 
after death, the future world and all other metaphysical, 
theological and other problems, and lastly, on the nature of 
that Universal spirit who is manifested lo all the objects of (he 
world 

In the Upanifad we fmd kings hke Janaka of Videhs, 
A£avapati of the Kekayas, AjStalatru of Kd^i and PrSvahana 
Jaivali of PaScala who were the leaders of thought and 
renowned patrons of learning, to whom even the BrShmin 
students went to receive instruction in the special branch of 
learning of which they were the custodians The patronage of 
learning by Janaka has gone to such an extent that it made his 
contemporary AjJtaiatru ** King of Kfisi acknowledged in 
disappointment that he did not find any scholar m the country 
whom he could possibly patronise, for all the scholars were 
running fo the court ofJacaka and adorning h/s court Never* 
thcless, the court of Ajatafatru king ofKfiiiwas adorned by 
the renowned scholar, the proud BaUki GSigya whose fame 
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spread throughout the entire land of the Videhas and 
aiicalas. The king received him cordially and also honoured m 
with suitable gifts and a great discussion concerning the nature 
of the Self tooh place between them. 

The court of king Janaka of Videha was another 
centre of learning of the day. Janaka himself was vastly leame 
and many a great scholar of the land came and 
court and took part in the debates and discourses held the 
occasionally. Indeed the king attracted to his court a vas 
•concourse of learned men by his performance of sacrifice o 
winch the notable accompaniment was the discourses an 
1 disputations of learned men on religious and philosophical 
topics. YSpavalkya, the first and greatest of philosophical 
thinkers in the ancient days was the presiding personality of the 
debate that took place at Janaka's court We have the names of 
the scholar^ who took part in that debate, viz., Aivala, 
JSralkanva Artabhaga, Bhujyu LahySyani, Ujasta CakrSyana, 
Kahola Kau§llakeya, GargI VScaknavL 

The court of king PravShana Jaivali of the Pancalas w^ 
another famous centre ofleaming and culture in the Upanipdic 
•period. King Pravahana Jaivali was himself a renowned scholar 
and his reputation and scholarship attracted to his court many 
learned people of the day. Svetaketu Aruneya and his father, 
Silaka ^Idvatya, and Caikitayana Daibhya were the most 
prominent ones among those who came to his court for high®t 
learning and advanced studies. 

Similarly wc find that the court of king Aivapati Kaikey® 
'was another Important scat of such learning where scholars of 
•the land gathered together and engaged themselves for the 
dissemination of knowledge. Famous scholars like Udddlaka, 
Pridnaiaia, SatjayajSa, Indradyumna, Jana and Budda v.cre 

.associated with his court. 

The reputation of the court of king Aivapati Kaikeya 
-s^ad far and wide, and scholars from distant places were ^ 
n.t.'acted to It for higher rtudies. King Aivapati Kaikcya 



hjmsclfa learned scholar and a great patron of ieamrng We 
are mformcd that there was no ignorant man in bis kingdom ** 
Let us now turn to another seat of learning which played 
the greatest role in the spcailativc period of the fVrfic age 
These were the hermitages of the far famed sages or the forest 
Universities, of erudite scholars to which the Jearned BrShmanas 
retired in their old age for further advancement of knowledge 
or union with the VUimate Reality These Brahmanos rohecled 
studi^nts round them and engaged themselves m the discussion 
of higher problems and consequently much of the boldest 
speculations and mature wisdom radiated from these Sylvan 
seats of learning Max Muller rightly remarks that Vpanitads 
may represent to us the outcome of ‘Sittings’ or ‘gathenngs’ 
which look place under the shcllcr of mighty trees in the forests, 
where old sages and their disciples met together and poured out 
what they had gathered during days and nights spent in quite 
sohtude and tnedicahoa When we speak of forest, we must 
not think of a wilderness In India the forest near the village 
was like a happv retreat, coot and sSent, with /lowers aod birds» 
with bowers and huts Think what their hfe must have bees is 
these forests with few cares and fewer ambitions.” 

The remark of Habindranatb Tagore is worth quoting in 
this connection "A most wonderful thmgs that we notice m 
India IS that there the forest, not the town, is the fountain head 
of civilisation Wherever m India its earliest and most wonder 
ful manifestations are noticed, we find that there men have not 
come into so close a contact as to be rolled or pushed into a 
compact body or mass or whole There trees and plants, 
rivers and lakes, had an ample opportunity to life in close 
relationship with men In these forests though there was human 
society, there was enough of open space or aloofness , there was 
no jostling StiU this ahoFness did not produce an jnertness in 
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the Indian mind; on the other hand 

brighter. It is the forest that has nurtured the g a 

of India, the Vedic and the Buddbisuc. Not o y 

but Lord Buddha also preached m many tooh 

royal palace had no room for him, it was „ . f|.„nthe 

him into its lap. The current of ciyUisation that Oowe 
forest inundated the whole of India.®" 

The ancient Hindus who valued learning and . 

■more than anything else in this world cultivate . pjo- 

hermitages— the living centres of learaing. Most ° jjng 

found and exalted thoughts of humanity in the u cylvan 

-of C/rnmote iRea/ify originated and developed m these 
-seats of learning. The hermitage of the sages formed 

a sort of axis round which has moved most human spec 

for thousands of >ears in ancient India- “The essence ® ^ 

Ideal” observes Annie Beasaot “is not the forest as s 
the being m close touch with Nature ; to let her ^^5 
permeate the consciousness and her calm soothe the wst 
•of the mmde Hence it was the forest which best suited t ® ■ 

and the object of the instruction in the days which ev 
Tsts: instruction which aimed at profound rather than at s 
and alert thought ; which cared not for lucid exposition ^ ^ 
teacher, but presented to the pupil, a Kernel of truth in ^ 
shell, which he must crack unassisted with his own s 
teeth if he would enjoy the kernel ; if he could not 
shell, he could go without the fruit, instruction which 
less of an accumulation of facts poured out into the paP 
memory than of the drawing out in him the faculty 'WW 
could discover the truth, hidden beneath a mass of irrelevaoct ’ 
of such fruitful study the Hindu Agrama m the forest is * 
symbol.”” 
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Educational Psychology In The 
Upanisads 


So far we have dtscussed the educational system prevalent 
in the Vpanlfodic age for imparting instruction to those who 
oarnestly desired to have it We have also observed how the 
Vpanlfadic Kichits eadeavoured to male their students useful 
members of the society and to establish a heahby social order 
fotlfae preservation and furtherance of the cause of learning m 
the society and bow the ancient educators turned their 
attention to the development of intellectual climate conducive 
to cultural pursuit It is also interesting to note that they did 
not overlook the impact of psychology in the scheme of their 
•educational structure rather, along with their metaphysical 
speculation they developed side by side some principles of 
psychology as well When we intend to say something about 
any system of education we cannot totally ignore the question 
of psychology for it is an established fact that any system of 
education worth its name Tests upon some psychological 
pnnciples no matter how much they are saentifically accurate 
and sound Further, it is interesting to note that the sages of 
toary antiquity were conversant with the foundamentals of 
psychology and they developed some of its prinaples which 
proved to be accurate and stnfangly modern m its out look 
The ancient thinkers anticipated some of the modern theories 
educational psychology though there was no expcrimentauon 
as iQ modern times. It is our -common knowledge that in those 
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days love of learning was a matter of universal *°*^^‘^* ■^Unf 
the upper classes of the society, particularly among the • 

They considered it to be their religious duty to study t c f 
and to keep the light of learning ever burning to 
nescience and attain the knowledge of the self. In or 
achie%e this end they were required to undergo a rigo ^ 
course of discipline to prepare their minds for the 
from all sorts of sensual impulses, to regulate their habits a 
to inculcate certain attitudes for virtues and wisdom, 
regulations laid down for the students otherwise knovrn 
Brahmacarins have been given in detail in the text boo 'S o 
DharmaSastra of later days. 


The teachers of the Upantsads helped the young studeo 
to acquire creative abilities, thereby enabling them to 
themselves to social environment efTcctively, and this could 
done, they considered, not by any other means but the evolu' 
tion of the physic. The educational system succeeded^^^ 
establishing the relationship between man and man. T®’' 

teachers of the t/panffods were fully aware of the psychologit' 

reactions that took place in both physical and spiritual out-loo 
of the pupil at the early ages of their lives. The psychologicai 
change leads to spiritual change. They noticed the change and 
formulated certain steps to make a slow but sure progress tiU 
the body and mind arc completely transformed in a way 
conducive to build up th«r character and personality. 
ancient educators were conscious of psychological reactions 
that might affect the minds of the youth when they passed front 
^yhood to adolescence in the form of passion and temptation. 
They paid sufficient attention to the rational controlling ol 
prraaturc awakening of sexual inclination in the young 
laid great stress on the environmental influence. Therefore, as- 
as the mind began to develop, the child was sent front 
^ home to an environment which could not breed sexual ideas- 
in his mind and where there was little room for the evil thoughts- 
•>= could breath there frwly 
atmosphere leading to unfolding of spintual W' 
■which the educator prized more than anything else, -fhetran- 


quillityofthe environment of the hermit school, pence th^ 
reigned there, and the purity and orderly life of its mdne 
nere stimulating to the favourable development of n heaW 
and pure life in the student. Uke ^““seau hey did 
believe in the theory of withdrawal “f 'I” 
and tradition to allow them to grow up in natural freedom. 

The t/pun/rudie teachers put great emphasis on the ni^nUl 

tendencies. The old habiB are j, 1,3s been said that 

and arc to be replaced by n y^vement of knowledge 

SiTsiS^sSUh'ifl b^is 'of building up the spiritual 
"" ^'So essential was this virtue <>f 

Venfcateswara’, “that agree that discipline 

continence and disapleshi^ cranted Gaya the power 

is more important than ^ ® jy the result of his 

to know the without study. s«nply J 

austerity, chastity. preliminary stage through 

Gurus". Hcolimacorye is the essenM p spmtuality. 

which every student must P^^^S^rby the aneiea, 

The importance of iruteuearyu -sf y g., 

educators when the character 
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making when the power of temptation is great and when the 
•power of obstruction in the way is no less significant. 

In the KaihopanUad* the teacher clearly states 
control of mind is essential for the cultivation of know 
When one is said to have controlled his mind (which is pri 
the control of other sense organs becomes self-evident so s 
the Upanisad 


ParSnei khani vyatrnat svayambhuk 
iasmSl parch paiyaii nhntaratman 
kaicid dhirah pratyagatmanamaikfad 
m TttacakiuramT(at\amicchan 

‘God created the sense organs so as to go out. Hence, a 
sees only outward objects without turning his eyes inward to 
the self. A rare wiseman {dkirat^ however, seeking immortahtyt 
turning his eyes inward saw the itman in the inmost recess o 
'himselT. ' 


Here the teacher points out that for spiritual wisdom o**® 
'is to withdraw his attention from the world and put bis scns« 
under full control. He should turn his eyes inward to attain 
unalloyed bliss in life. 

VidySranya Svamin in his PaheadaSi^ enumerated th® 
means of nund control as 


taccintanan tatkalhanam anyonyan tatpravodhanant 
etadekaparatyah'ca brahmibhySsaTn vidur budhoh 
Always contemplate about, speaking about it, cons-eyloS 
it to each other, being intent on it only is termed by the wise to 
be the mark of BrahmSbhySsa. 


Thb means that without diverting the attention to ooy 

other thing one should carefully listen to the teaching of the 

UpmUads when taught by a competent teacher and 
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■wantns should be njcditated upon, the same shouM be expoun 
ded to others, whjch wjI] lead !o mutual enlightenment. No other 
thought of contrary nature should come to the mmd and there 
must be a continuous flow of altin ideas. Such mental process 
known as ntdfdhySsana wiU lead one to final emancipation By 
adopting this process one should strive with concentration to 
achieve one s ultimate goal m life 

Thus the ancient educators, with a psychological insight 
organised a thorough training in self-control amongst the stu 
dents by introducing the institution of during the 

period of their adolescence when the sex and the similar instinct 
■svere manifest m them By following the rules relating to brahma 
carya the students were able to lead a purer and more self con 
trolled hfe which helped them in shaping their character and 
iiabits 

Again, m the residential schools which were absolutely 
free from any artificiality and completely dominated by moral 
virtue, the students by undergoing a course of discipline were 
able to develop their minds and to make their bodies fit to per 
form the duties (hat were obligatory to them Further, they 
learnt to control (heir passions and temper and by taking active 
part m the sacnficial rites of the teacher, they received the 
training in self abnegation, endurance, loyalty and devotion 
which had a psychological eflect in the subsequent stages of 
their lives outside the academy 

The educators of the Upanlfodic age spared no pains in 
training the will of their disciples during their stay with them 
The preceptors endeavoured to satisfy the growing inquisitive 
ness of the young learners by supplying more and more iafor 
mafion and items of knowledge la the ChSndogyt^ we find that 
the son asked the fathcr-cum teacher to enlighten him with stdl 
more facts and the father consented and began to elucidate the 
fact to quench his thirst for further information It is a common 
psychological truth that the teacher should help and encourage 
m developing the mental aptitudes of the young learners which 
are so natural with them at this stage of their lives 

6 C.U,6 8 7, bhiya evo mi bh^genSn saumya, 

ill hoyica 
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The teacher further recognised that the mental faculty 
remains dormant in human bein^ m their infancy and begins 
to develop gradually with the development of the body. The- 
po\\er of the mind which remains latent in childhood begins to- 
manifest itself in adolescence. It has been pointed out in the- 

that in infant stage, the mind remains unde%'eloped 
“Just like infant whose mind is not yet developed but living. 
wiih the breath, speaking with the organ of speech seeing with 
the e>es, and hearing with the ears.** 

The Hindu thinkers considered the mental faculty of the 
human being to be inborn that develops steadily with the 
ph>'sical growth of the child and reaches its maturity at adoles- 
cence. So the child having attained the stage of >outh will not 
only grow in bulk, but also in intelligence. They also realised 
that, as the body is built up by suitable physic^ exercises so* 
the mind can be improved by some mental exercises when rightly 
selected. Further, they held the view that the human being could 
not develop his mind be>ondthe limit of the capacity with 
which he is born. It is, therefore, the task of ps>'chology and 
of edneation to make an endeavour to develop the natural 
powers in each individual in a harmonious way so as to enable* 
him to attain the desired goal of human life. 


The seers of the Upaniiads realised that intellect is not the 
only means of knowledge but there are also other faculties latent 
in man which when de\eIoped can lead to a higher knowledge. 
dfiyate tragrayayi buddhyS 
sHkimayS sukfma-darUbhi^ 

He can howoer be seen by those who posscsd a subtle 
\TSion with (the aid) of a subtic and keen understanding. 

The Brahmari* is to be saught, known and realised progres- 

tH! t levels of His manifestation. 

Thus the teacher of the declared 


prinirtafy priftrpa. rnd^rto 
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*vldyay3 tapasS eintayS eopalabhyatc brahma' 

Srahman is to be appreheadcd by \idy&, by austerity, by 
meditation. 

‘A resolute attempt’ observes Pandit" must be made to 
change the direction of the senses and the energies behind them; 
the body must be trained to become more and more conscious 
inward than outward, the life energy discouraged from its 
unchecked flow to outgoing activities and the mind and 
emotions freed from their mechanical preoccupations and turned 
and centred round the soul. The eye must be turned inward 
and only those movements which help this orientation of 
•consciousness must be cultivated, the others being gradually 
'eliminated. 

Man is to make use of the stock that he has acquired 
from the past. They behewed that man oouJd not increase the 
inherent capacity for immediate use untj he could aidbyhJs 
action rightly pursued in this life, something to the inherent 
-stock. Like Locke, the Hindus did not consider the child’s 
mind as a tabula rasa ; or. as a piece of blank sheet of paper 
■waiting to be inscribed on but believed in the innate ideas 
£ood or bad, derived as the result of expeneace in previous 
Jivcs.^* They did not entertain the view of Rousseau who says 
that man are born stupid. Even if a man is bora stupid it is 
because of his error committed in his previous life. Thus the 
Hindus with the help of the doctrine of Karma— explain the 
different abilities displayed by different individuals. Thus the 
VpattUadtc teacher like a true psychologist paid individual 
attention to each of his disciple to develop his mental faculties 
according to his abilities and aptitude. Never-the-Iess they 
recognised the innate capacities or potentialities of the children 
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and believed that they could not develop in him which did not 

etist potentialiy in them. Further, they also recognised tn 
value of a suitable environment viz., the brahmacarya 
Vihich is consciously designed to mould the life of 
in a disciplined viay and which unconsciously lenos to snap:^ 
his habits, belief and beha\'iour. 


Heredity and Enrironment 

Thus the educators of the Upanisadic age took hito 
consideration the importance of hereditary and environmet^ 
influence in the scheme of their education-^ 
controversy among the educators, both ancient and m 

TheHinduthinkersheldthatthehuman beings are bom 

mental capacity and faculties pre-determined and they 
be developed beyond the limit of the capacity with whic ® 
isendovsed with. Thus in respect of the efficacy of environing 
we see from the story in the ChSndagyd^^ where the rkdsasa M 5 
Virocana went to Brahmaloka for brohmajnSna and was taup 
by Brahma Himself, yet he did not realise the Stman as his mm 
was not endowed with the capacity to grasp the same. ’nii5_ 
shows the inherent capacity of the person, not the ® 
instruction, is the efficient means to acquire real education. ^ 
great educationists and p^chologists of modem age h*" 
Herbert and Locke are of the opinion that it is not heredity or 
nature but environment or nurture that determines the fate © 
man. Man is bom with an empty mind bereft of any impressioo 
hke his naked body at the time of birth. It is the education 
which we receive and the environment in which we are 
which arc responsible for the formation of our character ^ 
the development of our cap^tles. 

An ideal environment is essential for the development of 
the mental capacities while a poor environment can mar the 
essential features of the intellectual capacities. In 
CkSndogyd^* we find that Satyakama was accepted as a student 
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on the ground of his mental traits which were the product of a 
good heritage. Conduct indicates the parentage of a man just as 
his speech the land of his birth. 

It is the environment which helps in the development of 
the social intelligence of a man, the capacity which cannot 
develop either in a backward environment or in isolation. 

The IWnr were studied in a family endowed with hi^h 
native ability and not othcnvise. and in the guruKulas due 
attention was paid to the proper development of the mind and 
the body as also the attitude. The education whether imparted 
cither in a family or in the s^trukuiox was based on the physical, 
emotion!^ and mental growih of rhe young educand. 

Thus the educator of the ancient India took Into considera- 
tion the innate tendencies of the individuals and the far-reaching 
eiTect of the externallafluences in the education of ibe students 
for their allround development. The teachers tried to stimulate 
the intelligence of the students with both internal and e;nen}al 
influences to help the young aspirants in achieving the desired 
goal of life. 

Psychohgical Bash Of The Currleufum 

The curriculum followed in the giirukala was psycho- 
logically sound and planned in a manner so as to lit in the 
scheme of the mental growth of the young student. The 
Upanisadic teachers realised that the faculties of the child should 
be cultivated from the very early stage of his life. From the 
varied nature of the curriculum, comprising both religious 
and secular subjects, followed in the hermit school as can be 
seen from the ChSndogya^* which includes among others the 
three VedJs, eighteen sciences, etc., it has been made absolutely 
clear that the teachers of the C/h<w»>adj were fully aware oCthc 
fact that to confine one’s study to a particular branch of know- 
ledge in which one was anxious to attain proficiency was not 
always the best way either to develop the mental faculties or to. 
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-sti-nabtcitnagmlio-iofthspapiL A pirfcrt knowledge of^the 
world is considered to be necessary for spiritual attainment 

In the Mimdakopaniiad we find that the teacher expressed 
the need of stnd>'ing both aparS and pararidyS. To get a com- 
knowledge of the para^idya one is to go through 
-the course of apard-Tidya which consists of the socational 
knowledges and thow of sciences and arts. People born in t^ 
'Society hold to work for its stability and progress- Thus fimsh- 
dng the study of first the students were allowed to 

-enter into the realm of para-vidya step by step to a tt a in the 
cnallo>ed bliss in hfe- 

It is howe\'er evident that the same curriculam was not 
uni\ersally followed cverj-wherc ; it varied from place to place. 
The >ariatioa was made to suit the local condidons. The 
Vpanlsadic educator maintained carefully a balance between tb* 
curriculum of studies and the physical, menial and spiritoal 
-fitness of the redpbnt of education which started at home with 
parents as teacher. 

Tsydiolopad Approach in the Method of Teaching 

The methods of instractioa were confined to the training 
-of the will of the students in three different ways, vi z ,, 

(0 oral instruction or redtaijon 
(I'O sacred cavironinenl and 
{i7i) the dafiy reh^oos performances 

The principal method, however, was learning the text by heart 
-and the pupils liked it most out of their natural liking for 
rhythmical recitation- In fact, the education started with the 

Tecjialioa of the gayatri to stimulate mental strivings nnd 
acuities- The text is explained and the pupils were taught to 
^nk, understand, and ask questions to get new and more 
"l^hts and to reao\-e the doubts arising out of the discassioasi 
The stu-enis were given the opportunity to observation, 

J6.T.U,3*d dap-sr 
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experimentation and discrimination so that they might turn out 
as complete men with the capacity of original thinking From 

thptcachingimpartedby the father to his son in Bhrgu Valli 
ofthermV/irlynitcanbeobservedthatthe teacher want^ to 
•sUmubte the imagination, reasoning and judgement of the 
students. 

The old Vedic teacher*, observes Venkateswara, 'wm at 

JcastinthererfSnricpcnoiinovictimofa Faculty Psycltoloaj. 

He did not regard the pupil's brain us a tabula rasa m whte 
facts were stored or ideas iastilled. He had eoiue to a” te 

advanced brain as a veritable dynamo '*>“eh needed guidaura 
for the exercise of its natural reactions, ^ 

avery such exercise. Self education was regarded as the best and 
highest kind of edueatioa.-’ The teacher ia hts teaehmg pr^MS^ 
was mentally alert to adjust bis teaeh.ng to the roent J eqm^ 
meat of the student to produce the " eftS The 

lion faded in the flrst instance to produce the ^ 

icachcr repeated the instruction again . 

Sa“kara tL great teacher of the world ^ 

Vpadela sahasrt 'ParlklltSya bruydt puaah puaalt y ta 
graUana^n djdh'ihhavatl' 

Tha..heim,»rtaneeofre^t«ion.oe„rare^^^^^^^^^^^ 

of teaching upon the mmds of Ac Stu ^ 

leacher, is evident from the CA « fmoortance of Tattvamasi 
Atmi instructed Svetaketa the „poa Ac 

Tepeatedly for seven times to , jgpetJtion in Ae 

•green mind of the young pupil. j^apila the auAor of 

■process of teaching is also ®“PP°^^BL„ayana, the celebrated 
te Saahya-Sillra. Gf ^ SS'ra tespeettvely. 

authors of .he hfynya-Sutra and the Pra.^^ 

Thus it ‘“^"'““jXowWge of to psychology of 

ancient India was based on a icnowi 
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human nature. In the process we- notice that the student not 
only repeated the instruction of his teacher but also imi a 
him. In fact, intelligent imitation played an important role m 
the education of the pupil in learning the scripture. 

In the absence of any written document it uas but 
the teachers of ancient India had to solely rely upon 

the medium of instruction being absolutely oral. 

were required to imitate to what the teachers uttc so 
that they might not falter in any manner. Not only that, 
students imitated their way of living, habits and manners ^ ^ 
living ideal before them to achieve the same goal like 
teachers. Even the modern educators recognise the importan^ 

of imitation in the process of learning- So remarks Nunn the 

renowned educationist, “The connection bctv.cen imitation 
and ‘originality’ has much importance for education. Teacher 
of a modern tendency sometimes discourage imitation on the 
ground that it ‘cramps self*expression*. This is a mistake* 
The most original minds find themselves only in playing the 
sedulous ape to others who have gone before them along the 
same path of Self-assertion. In his earlier works we cannot 
distinguish even the voice of Shakespeare- from the voice of his 
contemporaries. Imitation is, in fact, but the first stage in ^e 
creation of individuality, and the richer the scope for imitation 
the richer the developed individuality will be.”** 

It can also be observed that it is not only the teachers who 
were active in imparling instruction till it becomes effective but 
the students also were equally attentive to receive the same 
from the teachers. The importance of attention in the process 
of learning was fully realised. Attention depends on the 
training of the mind for fixing it upon some specific object and 
without the proper training of the mind proper attention cannot 
be achieved. In the ChSnddgyt^ we find that the mind is at the 
root of all actions, mental and physical. Again, it has been said 
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in the same Upanifad that the miad functions through the will 
which urges thinking and speaking power of the mind Will had 
been recopused as the modification of mind or for a particular 
functioning of the jnternaJ organ, tbc function which consists 
in detemiming and discriminating what should be done and 
what should not be done, it is only when a subject has been 
duly discriminated and determined upon there comes reflection 
first and then the desire to do 

Refieetton or *manana’ is important m grasping the import 
of the teaching of the preceptor Merc hstemng (frmana) to 
the instruction of the preceptor cannot be effective without 
reflection This is evident from the account of the student life 
of Indra and Virocana as given m the eighth chapter of the 
ChSndogya*^ Even though there was the same delivery of 
mstructioa from Prajapati, the preceptor, Virocana, out of the 
two pupils misconceived the teaching due to the absence of 
reflection Hence reflection is necessary on what is instructed by the- 
preceptor It is the source of higher knowledge It is the process 
by which one can rise from sensuous to the super sensuous 
plane Meditation and reflection are necessary and unporant 
in the unfoldment of spiritual consciousness Jt has been said 
in the Cfidndogya^’ that man is a creature of reflection, whatever 
he reflects upon in this life be becomes the same hereafter, 
therefore he should reflect upon Brahman Again in the same 
Upani?ad^^ we find the process of meditation on the syllable 
Om which has been shown in different ways to ensure its- 
understanding firmly jn the minds of the young learners 
J*s} dialogical Aspect of Memory And Attention 

The teachers of the Vpaniiads laid great stress on the- 
faculty of memory Like the modem psychologist they believed 
that the matter impressed upon the mmd daily at a stated hour 

IS remembered well and by recognition of this fact they intr^ 

duced in their system that the text be recited at regular intervals; 
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to produce a greater cITect on the minds of the students. Prof* 
James, the celebrated psjcholo^st, commends the practice and 
efficaq of morning and eveniog prajers among the Hindus. Not 
only docs it help to tram the boy in the nght moral conduct, 
but also to stimulate his preconscious thought. It has a whole- 
some effect on the physical constitution. This same practice was 
probably at the bottom of the thoughtfulness of the Hindus, 
and the sacred nature of the whole learning influenced many 
minds to take to literary pursuits.-* Memory played a very Mtal 
Tole in the scheme of Vedic education as art of writing was 
unknown and everything had to be committed to memory. 

The Hindu thinkers do not admit that there is any line 
of demarcation between the conscious and preconscious brain 
activity nor do they admit that a small part of the brain is in 
conscioas activity. They hold that the power of the mind affects 
the other faculties of the individual as by walking a man 
improves his general health though incidently walking may 
tend to develop his legs more than any other parts of his body. 


Memory was recognised to be source of knowledge and 
it was as it were the store-house of learning, and it played an 
important role in the mcntallife of an individual. Whatever 


they learnt, they learnt it thoroughly and were able to carry it 
in tlwir minds ; thus they were able to reproduce any part of 
any scnptnre whenever necessary. In fact, they were able to 
'Carry their learning with IhernwherevcT they might go and 
could serve the society as a moving hbrary. The method of 
teacJiing was so intensive that the students retained in their mind 
wrhatever they learnt, and thus quality was aimed at rather than 
■Je quanuty. T^e student not only understood the tett 
ftoroughly, but their reasonmg powrer was also developed and 
by virtue ofthe reasoning power they could take up the study 

• of any other subject easfly. They believed m the improvement 
^rae^ry ^ what IS called in modem psychology dnllmg- 
overlearning by repetition which is an acknmv' 
ledged method m modem times as weU 
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The Upaniiodic te&cher le^dised that the ineinory playwl 
an important role not only in the field of education but also in 
our day to day life as a social beins- In the ChSndogya-^ it has 
been said, * Therefore, even when there would assemble many 
-persons, if they had no memory, they could not hear anyone, 
they could not think, they could not know ; if they had memory, 
they could hear, they could think they could know. It is by 
memory that one knows his son, and it is by memory that one 
I nows his cattle.” 

Thus it can be seen that memory is essential not merely 
to education but also to the practical activities pf Ufe, for 
memory of the past events serves as a model for tackling the 
future events without difiiculty. It is through the faculty of 
memory that we can know thipgs, the objects of our experience. 
The things which are not remembered are as good as non-exis- 
tent and hence they cannot perfdrm the function of a really 
existing thing. 

The ancient educators fuDy realised the value of memory 
in the intellectual life of a man sptaally when there was no 
facility to go through any written document It should, however, 
be noted that blind memory work amounting to cramming was 
discarded and discouraged by the teacher. The Upaniiadlc 
teachers laid stress on /rmuna**, manana and nididhyasana for 
acquisition of knowledge. From this it can easily be guessed 
that the teachers did not put emphasis on memory at the cost 
of intelligence. No doubt they cultivated the power of memory 
but they did not sacrifice intelligence at the altar of blind 
memory work. They tried to stimulate in the minds of the 
students both interest and infelhgence to make their education 
sound and perfect. 

It can be seen from the CfiSndogya” that understan^g 
(ViJnSna) is more inportanf m graspmg AVe of the 
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Fcite, ths /(KiM, ths PuroBOj and other branches of lcaniin& 

sacred or secular. 

Pestalozzi“ the celebrated J-^'rether 

psjchologize education put emphasis on ^ ^Ih 

than the memory and held that all education sbou «|,«ical 
perception, he further held that the development o 
povver is necessary for the development of the mm . 

aim of education should be fitness for hfe, 
independent action. Like the Hindus, he declared ^ _wj^ifc, 
that is imperfect in the germ \vill be^ crippled in its ^ ^ 
in the outward development of its parts- i f 
true of the products of vour mind, as of products o 
garden.”** 

In this connection the observation made by An 
saxon Mother** IS worth quoting “Oral methods have 
plajeda most important part in Hindu education, ard ^ ^ 
cmplojed far more than books as a means of impsrtm» 
knowledge, the result of which is that, without being liters^ 
the Hindu is often much better educated than the Wcststo 
-observer, accasiomed to consider illileracy as i^orance, cau 
possibly imagine. It may be noted that many eminent Western 
writers have emphasized the importance of training, the under- 
standing in preference to acquiring mere arudition. Montai£V.e, 
for example, gives his opinion strongly that judgement is of mom 
importance than reading, and th?’t learning is of no use u 
understanding be not with iL TTie poet Rovalists, who in the 
seventeenth century had such a brilliant reputation as educa- 
tionist in France, made a pomt of learning books as far a* 
possible, and laid great stress upon conv ersation as a means u 
developing the mental faculues. Locke’s dictum was : Instruc- 
tion is but the least part of education. .That which every 
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tr w.r ^ 

iftho understanding IS cultivated ^ ^ believed 

...1 naturally be 

that the understanding Mould sen ^ ^5 

in the minds of the students an y . ^„ ^ey would acquire 

habit of thmhmg without any f ““• ‘f' ^o^ghout their life 
the reasoning faculty which Mill eonUnuc throng 
as a natural consequence unportance 

The sages of the t/pnimnds f y^ Our knowledge of 

of tmagination in the P'°“” ' jy the senses but by the 

the internal world IS gained nrtmere^y^^y^^^^^^ 

sense perception and imagioa j„ag,„aUon Imaginauon 

becomes fruitful only with the help P through 

.5 the lasting cognition of things an our mina g 
sensory organ 

The importance of imagmahon^v^^^^ of teaching The 

specially m p'ote use of sinnte and story 

Upo/iifodic teachers resorted to p ^^^ asameans of 

telhng to stimulate the ,„>■ n has been said that 

erreettve leaching In the part of y>a«pto«a ( the 

the stories which 1 (tu memtos of his fai^yarr 

stories which the saorider with lasts 

expected to hear at intervals o „iroduee the 

for a year arc called PariP'mn) ,naginalion of the 

„*«j The slroricsare attentive to the leaching 

students, and thereby they wi , ten students 

inhand The coosideredtheroleof, magma 

worship 
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It is not possible within the limited scope of our study to 
discuss the various types and forms of tipSsanS in detai ^ 
prescribed in the Uponifflrfi. But the fact remains true that 1 ^ 
UpanUadic teachers emphasised the utility of vpSsan^ in then" 
system of education. Upasana is a process of continuous concen 

trationofthc mind on a particular idea, conception or "O 

presenbed by the scripture without permitting intrusion of nny 
thought dissonant or alien to it which can ultimately lead o 
\id} 3 , darsana or \!jnana. Upasandh & mental act and it must 
be directed towards an object which will bring about result^ 
which are as good as liberation itself. UpSsand purifies the secs^ 
organs which in turn become illuminative of the true nature 
the reality. Vpdsana has got some definite substratum as their 
object and thereby it becomes easier to achieve sucess in it* 1 
is perhaps for this reason ^arhkaracarya wants to emphasize 
that savlkalpaka form of meditation is more useful for 
realisation of Brahman, All the activities of man including 
meditation were regulated by reli^ous rules and as a matter of 
fact the reli^ous bindings had some effect on the intellect and 
free thinking of the people in the society. The Upanlsadic sages- 
realised that meditation could help in uprooting the cv'il 
impulses of the human mind, and in transforming the mind 
itself. It could keep the interior untouched by any undesirable- 
elements and brings about internal freedom and happiness to 
the individual and the society as well. According to the Hindus- 
the real happiness of the individual and the society rests on the 
peace of mind and the perfection of the interior rather than in 
the sharpness of intellect and the exuberance of the extenof. 
They could thus enjoy that kind of happiness both individual 
and social. The combination of the two was the aim of their 
education ofv/hich they could beast in view of its practicability 
and perfection. 


That the Upanhadtc sages along with their metaphysical 
speculation, developed certam principles of psychology is evident 
from the following discussion. They considered that the body*" 
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15 the city of Brahman Brahman is Itman It is the psychic 
principle It is the inner self in man 

The individual self has three different characters, namely, 
the physical, the psychical and the ethical The 
hom m this vsorld has a three fold body caiccly the gross 
(slhula), the suhtic (suksma) and the causal ( karma) 

The gross body of the self is composed “f®'" 

Clements SH , the earth tyater. lire-. So tS 

nine- gates open, namely, t»o ““,„ „ayet 

mouth, anus, genital organ, and tvro 

and the bralmarandhra or brahrriaonfice at th P „ 

The individual self has got «« or aheath The 

describes the five sheaths of the individual self by the successi 

“"“'^Sboddyselforthegross body is noumhed by food 
andth«for./des.ibMas.he«Jfs^ 

sheath Here the self IS idenlifledw UtM 

But they took no time to outgrow vital sheath 

above this boddy sheath j-oendent on vital breath 
pratiomoyolwoTheintalK ^ animate the body 

Thevital forces constitute realised thatwithm the 

Passing through ^ -I, J,i,_monomiita koto The 

vital sheath there is the raent Voliuons constitute the 

mental self is ‘‘'P'"'’'"' "j, Hieher than the mental 
mental sheath and fulfil sSath-Pii™™m>rin 

sheath there IS ^ dependent on the intellect 

kaa The intellectual self >s „ad can bring 

Intellectualknowledgeivbichis conslilcte the 

about the distinction between s bj^ relellectnal sheath there -s 

intellectual sheath ‘„*moyo kafa Supreme bliss 
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"very essence of the self. This is an unique contribution of the 
■UpanUadic teaching that ananda or in other ^^ords love, is the 
ultimate reality of the universe at which they arrived at by 
successhe steps of analysis of the constitution of the universe. 

It can, therefore, be said that to realise Brahman one has 
to pass through the first four sheaths into the fifth. The seers o 
the Upani^ads have attached more importance to the heart than 
the head. They regarded the heart to be the seat of breath and 
the mind. 

The sages recognised four states*^ of the individual soul, 
•namely, the waking, the dream, the deep sleep and the fourth 
stage called lurtya. 

The M3n(Iuk}aUpati!sad^* though it speaks of the four 
•stages of the soul is mainly concerned with the turiya state 
where human consciousness freed from all the modificaiioij 
4ittatn5 a state of pristine purity. The process of arriving at such 
a state is considered by this Upanhad in its four-fold aspect. 

The first condition of the individual soul is the waking 
■state of outward moving consciousness. The individual soul m 
the waking condition is called the Vi/ra’ which knows and enjoy* 
the external objects. The characteristic of the waking state the 
jSgrata is Spti or attainment. The waking state is the normal 
consciousness of man in which impelled by certain motive* h« 
makes h'ls choices and plans for achievement. The impelling 
powcrofaction is originated from memory which resides iu th« 
sub-ronscious level of the mind. Thus m the waking state them 
arc the conscious and the sub-consdous layers of the mind ot 
which former supplies the pattern of behaviour and tfce 
Utcr the impelling power of action. From the waking state the 
icacher row passes on to the second condition of the individual 
-soul wl^h u cdled the dream slate of inner moving consciou* 
sntss. The individual soul In the state of dream is called 
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or the shining light which knows and enjoys subtle intern^ 
objects or cogniuons The characteristic of the dream s ate is 
Ulkana or upsurge as Upli or attainment is that of the wakmg 
state The dream being inner °"®' „ ,5 ^ 

alTcctcd by the estemal objects but by ■" 'V' “ 

state of inner modification It is a state which 
relationship with objective reality ■=“' “ ™ en“s of 
objective evpencnce so long 

r.rnedim“L:rre;:te^^^^^^^ 

outofchOicelessnessandhenceitis called laj ^ 

bnght and slumng . 

Nowtheteacherofthet/pnn/red spcAs atout the 

slitc or concjousncss which is ° there is no 

consciousness, where there is . ,,55 and designated 

beholding even of dreams himself from the movement 

z$*pr 3 jn<'{ orthcwisconcwhof * . .-5 to his pnsUne 

of outward or inward . a stale of homogeneous 

state of bins I. is apptehend esteraa. 

mass of consciousness and Duss 

objects or internal cognition ..-cher of 

Regarding the stale of „„ final end 

thet/pn/iMdsaystharitischara TOlm of 

It IS indeed a stale where man PP „psciousness of 
tmtli, where movements only can visualise the 

man, with the cessation of all mov'm'y ^ dreamless deep 

absolute nature of the thing In the 

sleep he almost realises hrs real se 

The state in which state where all 

AfaiiMjeoollsthe 'o; When man arrives at his 

things csistmthesr original nature ^ of 

origmalstatethen alone heist f f drmon coims 

super consciousness vv here Ihcj^ P j., 1,5 past and th 

!n,^here the mind IS freed frorntejjl 

anticipation of the future is one universal ““ 

condiuon 15 called the ^oows neither gross objects 

sness CeAroInmprnOeyosordwhicl. 
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nor internal cognition which is not a mass of . q^ss- 
which is neither consciousness (prajn^ nor non-cons 
(aprajnd). It is one non-dual, non-empirical transcen 
consciousness. The Atman is the universal consciousness. 
theteacherof the JVfanrfu/:>oj3amrfl<f speaks that the 
desires to enjoy the eternal bliss in union with the 
must cultivate his reason by thinking of the real nature o 
external world and his activities therein, secure 
and lead a pure and chaste life. The German phUosop cr 
educationist Froebel’® says — “To be wise it the highest ^ 
man.. .By education the divine es^nce of man sho 
unfolded, brou^t out, lifted into consciousness, 
himself rmsed imo free consdous obedience to the * 
prindple that lives in him and to a free representation of 
principle in his life ” 


” 
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Education And Society 


Education ; Its Impact on Society 

In the Vpmiiadlc nge there wns not a high percentage of 
•educated people in the H 

render some useful service to soetety. .’l?' 
organisations as sabhS and sarmll clearly g -1,1, nations of 
ofThe people the idea of the duties and socal ohlaattons of 

^Citizenship. . 

The social organisation wt. evolved P'-™ ““ 
protect the heritage-cultural ,^“ansilut the same to the 

the changing social conditioiB ^ ^^jae and the sense of 
•coining generation^ ? 't^rs of the society made 

sincere service on the part „ab!ed it to last 

the social organisation well founded and thus enabled 1. 

for centuries unhapered. 

in the absence °o Sal “ 

-among the people it would be duo 
•weU established social organisation. 
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Tbs educational structure was formulated i 
with the general aim of Aryan culture w j. jjjj 

distinguished from literacy. “In the “tangements mr 
propagation of culture”, observes Venka'eswara am»S 
masses, the aim was to bring “ Si and 

though illiterate, the highest product of the 'j™ ^ 

heart rather than to enable him to read, write P 
himself.”^ . 

They had a pattern of education essentially base^ ®" 
question of ultimate value or end of human We w^ch ^ J 
called makta or liberation meaning freedom Irom „ 
and suffering and attainment of eternal bliss. 


Spirilualislic Values in Education j v the 

They considered sufferings as discredit that dar en 
human soul and struggled for freedom from I'-®®®;”, 
caused due to the lack of true knowledge of the real na 
of the self. One who can realise the true nature of the sell 
attain freedom from bondage. It has been recognised as ^ 
clernal value and all other ends were regarded as subscrvie 
to this supreme value. 


Nevertheless, the peculiar excellence of Indian ^ 
consists in the combination and co-ordination of traits, 
organisation of a hierarchy of ends (caiurvarga) to attain 
final goal of humam life termed paramapurusarlba oTtnok^a j 
following the three other desiderata or aims of human life vi2*^ 
dharma, artha, kSma which form a gradation of values ; an 
the purposeful systematization and intelligenl directions 
all resources to these progressive ends of humanity.* 


In the ninth onmefca of the roiit/riyo* we are told^ tha 
people to lisc as a complete man in the society cannot ignor^ 
any side truth, justice, study, teaching, meditation, austcnt>^ 
lo>e. begetting of children, enjoyment, hospitality, sacrifice an 


1. S.V. Venkateswara, Jndhtn Cidture Through the /<?«, VoU, 
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n:nuncialion*-all should be tsAeo into consideration But above 
all, ihcv should be true sceVers of truth and genuine seeker or 
knowledge, and amidst all human obligations and social duties 
they must be able to succeed jn attaining the ultimate goal of 
human life by removing the obstacle and overcoming the 
bondage of matter 

It can, therefore, be reasonably presumed that knowledge 
was not regarded as tlie end of education, but as the means of 
attaining the ultimate value— the n^t attitude in life 

In the Vpamiadic society the people did never put so much 
emphasis on any other values as they did on the ultimate valuer 
In the B'thadS.ranyaka*^ we find Maitrcyl who put the question 
to her husband Yajfiavalkya “If this entire earth filled with 
wealth were mine, would I become immortal by that ^ 
Yajtlavalkya sharply retorts, ‘No* just as is the life of means, so 
Will >our life be Wealth can never produce immortality ’’ Thus 
MaitreyT m her turn preferred knowledge of the immortal self m 
lieu of trash and transitory wealth olTcred to her by her husband 
the reputed sage Yajfiavalkja Through the teaching of that 
great teacher Yajfiavalkya imparted to his wife Maifrcyl we 
leam that wealth and property can give us worldly comforts but 
cannot lead ns to the state of immortahly which transcending 
sorrow, suffenng and death leads one to ctcmal bliss 


Similarly, in the Kaihopanmd^ we come across the same 
idea where we find that Naciketas meekly declines the infiniie- 
nches with which the god of death, tempts him, and is praying 
to the latter to reveal the nature of the next world and self 
Thus says Naciketas, “All these things of enjoyment last till 
tomorrow They wear out the strength of all the senses of man 
Further he says that w this world man cannot be sausfied even 
byamassing immense wealth*, ‘/in tarpaniyo manuoah 

Again in the same Upanl^ad wc are told that pcop eon 


firrfiM MnenapUrrd syil te JJxItam 

ySjiiavolk}al^ yat! ahopa karanwtSm Jlutam 

syad amrialvasya tdieneu 
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assign any valun to the 

him the leal and lasting happiness. It cannot bnng ^ 

to him. The ssay of liberation does not 

who is deluded by the illusions of wealth (no P 

praumti bslampramadi'antam ullamohena muiham). 

As the people in the society do not put “as 

wealth so also they do not ac^t desire or P'““'^f worldly 
the final goal of human life. They discard the th gs 
^alue as they are mortal and material and canno I 
.everlasting happiness. Thus in the 

revealingto Nacihetas-the jmung seeker of truth 

hie integrity who cannot be distracted f™” as 

inquiry by any temptauon of objects of worldly 


-follow, s 

'The good {ireya^ 
man. One who is wise 
-discrimioates the one fro 
the good in preference 
acquisition of worldly prosperity/* 

As to the question of attaining everlasting 
through wealth, we always find the answer in the neg ' 
-vscallh is considered only as the source ^jlb, 

not consider wealth and pleasure to be of any 
but wxallh and pleasures i. e., artha and kama are not ho 
-totally lejccled or denied in the scheme. Man has to 
his life and some amount of economic security is essen 
hetp his body and soul together to facilitate one's jjj 

hanVering. The ideal life of king Janaka is an illusiratio 
point. He was a great king and had to shoulder the 
bility for the smooth functioning of the body politic ; _ 

less, he pursued the path of self disciplme and spiritual 
He struck a perfect balance between worldly duties and spm 
aspirations. 


and the pleasant 
eaamines the two 
,m the other. The wise innn 
to the pleasant, on considerati 
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The Upanifad c teacher preaches that man should rot run 
after worldly pleasures for enjoyment cannot be the be all and 
-end-all of roan’s life Man must try to elevate himself to higher 
plane of thought and life, and this can be effective only 
through self discipline and self denial The ideal of the society 
to hve well and let others live, and to have the necessities of 
life till through spiritual aroclionition one can disentangle 
himself from them 


The Vpanifadte seers do ^ot ignore the desires and 
■pleasures which form an integral part of human nature 
{JiSmamaya esayampurufaiti,^ U , 5 4-5) and fall into the 

scheme of four ends or cn/ariarga of life They are not blind 

to human love and affection, instinct and emotion, desires and 
aptitudes but what they actually try to impress upon the people 
IS to follow these lesser ends of life with moderation and proi^r 
•control in a disciplined manner so that they 
<le 5 trcd end of their life Bthodiran^ako* when all the 

desires that dwell in the heart of a man vanished, then the 
Tnortal (man) becomes immortal * 

People consider desire as the cause ®!. ,5 

■words, as the cause of miseries and safTerings In the d/u«(fuia 
we find that -he who longs far destte, thintang of them, .s bom 
here for the satisfaction of his desires But 
who has conquered his desires who is a perfected soul all Jus 
■desires vanish away even here in this life 

Marriage is not P™!'"’-'"* “regS 
went and IS encouraged T‘'' {""Shy grwth aJd stabiliza 
as an essential condition for the heal y g father- 

tionofrhesociery lufac.^ tusTy 'n"e ime^Sf ofte 
hood are enjoined as religious ^ «« md teaching the 

continuity of the race as the -l“ty “f of St P* 

Pc* IS enjoined in .he m.cres. of .he eo^in ty^ of^ 
lore and cultural heritage Thus lu the TmWn>a 
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students are enjoined to marry tor the ^r'the Ke* 

the race and to propagate learning and 
in the society. The VpanUadlc seers . ,„joy 

kno\Nledge of the Supreme Spirit m^n c&vi r ^ spiritual 
eternal bliss; ‘vfcfyayfi amrtam aUmte^^ ■ ^ . 

experience which finds its expression m the Uaiasyop 

Social Weljare and Moral Values 

In ancient India the society and the 
di\ided into classes and stages respectively and the pro ^ 
usually referred to by the expression *\amdiramadharma . 

We have already seen how the life of the Itg 

divided into four stages viz., the- student, -the househol er, 
forest life and the hermit. 

The ^\ord dharma from a broad point of view is used ^ 

the sense of righteousness oc moral goodness. 
certain measure of morality that the society iu 
India could flourish and be firmly established. In a restri ^ 
sense dliarma is also regarded as the duty of man. So . 

man is immature he may not know the duties pertaining to 
station of his life and has to depend on an external authority- 
the Talttlrlya^* we find that the teacher advices his disciple a 
to what should be done in case hb mind is beset with doub 
regard to the proper line of action— this advice as staled bclo'v 
forms a part of the convocation address — “should there be an> 
doubt concerning any act or any doubt relating to conduct, >0*^ 
should conduct joursclfin such matters after the manner a 
hrihmins who may be living in your neighbourhood those 
arc competent to judge, devoted to good deeds, who arc not led 
by other, arc not too severe but are losers of dharma.*' 


ye tatra^ ta vrtta ytcikltso 

••nimariOfoh yuktO i)ukllk 
V >1 ythS tr tffu taneran tuhS lefu varlelhlk 
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Commenting on this pasa^e Samkara” observes that such 
course of action should not only be directed by the teachers 
alone, but by the fathers to their sons as well This implies that 
the senior members of the socirty endeavour for the healthy 
growth of the younger generation and o^ the community at large 
In this connection Prof Radhakrishnan obsertes * BrShmanas 
competent to judge apt and devoted but not harsh lovers of 
virtue, for those great men go on doing their daily work, 
diffusing virtue as the star diffuses light and the flower perfume, 
without even being aware of it ** 


They are regarded as opto being free from four defects 
inadental to humiiimy Mromo (confusion or delusion) pramntk 
(carelessness) mprahpsa (desire to ctieat) and karampuma 
(defect of sense organs) and hence they may be safely considered 
as authority and proper guide to lead the younger generation 


Morality is conceived as of cardinal value for the stabih 
zahon development of society and for the propagation of 
culture The progress of any society is not possible without 
certain amount of moral virtue obtaining among the members 
constituting that society 

Thet/panifUi/ie teachers have not overlooked the impor- 
tance of ethics in the trauung of the student for Aey know 
without an mteasive ethical discipline it would not te poMible 
for the students to preserve and develop further the culture 
which they mheni fiom their predecessors In the hathopmmd 
we find 

. Not he who IS not free from evil conduct not he who is 


13 S Redhskrishnen « fewAi. e/I*r t/RveOv* '»5-« 
16. Kafha 2 24 
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repose and bliss. In the Mundakd'- also we find corroboration 
of this fact. 

The Upanisadic teachers have not elaborately . 

principles of ethics but, nevertheless, they always ^ 

cxcellcnw: on the part of their prospective students. ^ 

here and there the instruction on moral virutes ; for ins ’ 
ihtTaiuirlya^^ we find how the teacher in 

address derives home in the student’s mind the efficacy 

rules of conduct, social obligation and duty to the socie y ^ 
which he is going to be admitted as a member shortly. 


teacher says 

“Let your mother be a god unto you. Let your father ^ 
^\orshipped as your god. Let your preceptor be reveicd as yo 
god. Let your guest be honoured as your god. Perform o . 
those acts that are above reproach and not others. Follow 
that are good in your teacher’s life and not others (i. c., not t c 
teacher’s demerits ). 

Here we see that good conduct is the sine gwfl non 
spiritual and moral life. The essence of ethical virtues 
expressed in the BrhadSranyakcd^ by three words — dSnxyoi^ 
Aatta and dayadhvam which mean cultivate self-control, 
•generous and have compassion. Education aimed at incidwtiD» 
the spirit of love and charily as a check against a spirit o 
isolation and self-gratification. “iJoyS” or compassion is snotf 
than sympathy or intellectual and emotional feeling. ^ 
dynamic lo>e or love in practice. It lessens the suffering of others 
and generates a sense of fellowship. The practice of these thr^ 
'Virtues will prescr>c, further and intensify the values of 
and cement the bonds of community life. 

■UnhersaJ Brotherhood and Social Happiness ‘ 

The fundamental belief which was traditionally harboured 
by the people m the society, was that the Supreme Self is 

common thread that pervades the whole creation ?nd as 


17. MU.. 31.5,3 18 

18. T.U.. I 9 20 

19. DU, 3^1. 
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•this fact has paved the way for mutual undcrstauding. All are 
children of that one spirit and thdr universal brotherhood is a 
common heritage. The ancient seer prays : 

Sarve bhavantu sukhinab sarve saniu nirSmaySb 
■ Sarve bhadrSni paiyantu nid kaicid dubkhabhSg bhavet. 
‘May all of us become happy and healthy. May all attain the 
good : May none sufTer*. 

Here we find a lofty, noble and elevating idea of universal 

brotherhood. All are equal in the eyes of 

good wishes for all. All have equal rights and duftes. All emoy 
iqual opportunity. When alt are the children of the same God. 
whom who should hate. 

Their svctpalhies are not limited to hnmanlty ^^e hut 

a“,rirr;,r«‘2 

love can flow from the central source, of Self love. 

{Smanastu kSmdya sarvadt priyaih bha^ali B.V., 

f/panifud/e seers 

be within the reach and 

cscrted influences ^ ,o establish a corporate 

members of the society. ^j_,.,„dinc A true human rcla- 
tife based on i"<'«“‘“^>“"',^“;Sdih.ess towards equals 
tionship implies reyerenret d - miserable and 

and fellow-feehng towards rtoewho^iu,^ 
physically incapaciated. It ^,.„|ncss by discharging their 
to bring about collective by 

■ duties for a peaceful co-eaistence. It has 6 « J J 

Venkateswara, “Social happinK ^artless of his rights, to 

every member discharging h belonged by 

the community and 10 the soa^E^ iradition. and by his 
birth and breeding, by tempe^ cood-willand helpfulness to 

adopting a policy of peace, am y. E 
the rest of human kind. 
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The service of society was not the 
fulfilment of self-interest properly conceived. One 
the nobler joy of life works for the joy 
cares not for reward, and fears not the consequence • 
joy does the pilgrim on spiritual progress fix his gaze 
ageless order of immortal nature.”*® 

Thus the social and moral values form the _ jo 

monistic spiritualism. No other arrangement is 
establish the social and ethical values so effectively as 
upheld by the ancient seers of the UpanUadic age. j^j^ant 
aims at giving a full play to this spiritual power lying 
in man as a spark of the divine and to build up a 
and integrated personality. 

The Value of (Samskara) the Religious Sacraments 

. lush 

The sacraments or SamskSras are meant to obtain 
ideals of education and to maintain discipline 
These comprise the religious ceremonies intended to 
an individual by purging his mind of all the lower -mes 

by making him more and more refined. The religious cere 
aim at the union of mankind and communion with 
Self. These arc to be observed through all the stages of 
life. 

The Value of Social Organisation (Vama-VyayaSlk^) 

Citizens forming a society are like members of n yg 
joint family where each one contributes his earning accoroi^ 
to his ability and draws from the common pool what he nee 
for himself. In this system of social structure the individu^ » 
imparted the training of scir-sacnficc, self-discipline, obedience 
and order, respect and reverence which raise the scale of soci 3 
values 10 a high degree. 

In the UpanltaJlc age the Korno- VymaUM of the socKty 

was bated on the sociahsticprincipie and did not assume w' 


ihnuihihe .tfM.Vo!-'- 
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form of a rigid cast-system wHch is met "rth i" <>’= P"®’ 

The divisioa of the society into Vurtm or “ 

:^mruXriL«a2ret;:sr;^^^^^^^ 

be neglectful of those acts that ft^mself 

aveu-heing.- Each trained to 

and the community at la^ . i--red and jealousy and 

cleanse his soul of desires and J self- 

to inculcate such virtues as lore. ’ j ameliorauon. 
sacriBce leading to perfect leve and affection 

The preceptor looks after the fathers, 

and the stude.ats in their ^ j considerd essenual 

The value of spiritualism isemphasire . ,1,5 uuglil. 

for the real co-operation for the sake of the 

The immature minds of mind of the 

S"hur t^th onSem play egually important roles m 
the field of spiritualistic education. 

The social organism is ^'o^get eniatapahon 

of society and all its activities we Education is a prepat!^* 

from the world and worldly “nrem hereafter and 

rion not only for the hfe here but ato fo ^ 

is designed to perpetuate ftegTO^^ cduluional organisation 

their forefalhcrs. ^he pattern o jjjinitlonal pursuit arc 

IS such that the highest results "f of the social 

made accessible even to the ^ 

organism. .h-nfeof the puP'J 

Education is so “Jh^ moment of his demise, 

from the moment he is oonecived « tho anomen 


21. T.O,lI2t. 
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The influence of education pervades most of the departments 
of social life. 

Domestic and social life arc so arranged as to develop* 
a sense of spirituality tov.ards the end of Hfe, a life of constant 
social service and spiritual exercise to lead finally to the absorp- 
tion of the individual soul into the All-soul. 

Education aims at preparing the young and the old alike- 
for social service. Idleness or inactivity is never encouraged. 
Every one is required to perform his duties irrespectise of his- 
class and stage of life. No one has the right to give up 
duties. In the Chandogya it Is eloquently expressed that the 
value of philosophy tests as a sustaining factor in doing social 
service. “When one obtains bliss, only then does one perform 
his duties, one who does not attain bliss, does not perform bis- 
duties.”'* 

It is due to the ungrudging help and charity of the fellow 
men that the student is able to prosecute his studies and as 
such it is his solemn duty to render service to the society on a. 
reciprocal basis from the moment he enters into it. 

The Religious Values 

The value of the study of religion is recognised in tho 
society and it forms an integral part of education. Religion 
embodies a set of ideals to be pursued for the good of the 
individual and welfare of the community as a whole. For 
example, the sacrificial rites symbolise a spirit of sacrifice and 
service. One is to renounce all his selfish desires to attain ihfr 
blissful state of communion with the Supreme Spirit. When 
one can sacrifice personal aspiration and selfish interests, then 
alone he can devote hhnself to the larger interest of the society 
and thus the concept of universal brotherhood order the father- 
•hood of God is established. The religious performances bespeak 
daily self-discipline from morning till nightfall. It is the duty of 
the elders to train the yoongers of their family by leading Ii'cs 

22. C.U.,7 22, YadS rot sukhem labbau aiha kSroli rdsukham Jaddhvb 
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of austere simplicity and perfect discipline Such lofty example 

of elders inculcate in the minds of youngers pure and noWe 
ideals that go to the making of perfect cilizens and perfect 
seekers of truth 

Regarding the relation of edueation to society it has been 
said. •Itlses to the nation the priceless assets of lea^d J^d 
skilled men and nomcn of higher charaetcr to .„duce 

in every department of national J” L a„d 

hlernturesshich raises the nalion in the ejes of th . , 
far more important, spreads knorvledge over 
vvhieh ennobles and inspires not only c 
generations yet unborn Seicnee “ 

to human knowledge, increases man s power “v » to® 
Nature, and if It tends only righteous ™ P 

lift and strengthen human ‘“f'f^al nature can 

man's spiritual, intelleelnal. b« 

be lifted from the savage to the smnt can ^ y 

can society be made fraterna jnshmd of and 

the fruit of Ignorance, be SOt "dd'O r. ^ ,lja 

social peace replace war “"t'^'f lery It s larkness which 

mother Of poverty, of sorrow, ofmisery 

ihe sun of Vidya must chase a\vay 

Thus the Pcrfie the 

zro^ofkuS^tof.;-*^ 

to the achieving of the ideal of 

*\uJ)ay!i sSiHiaycta' 

The aim of education is to ^‘^'^I'^gnt'and also mcul 

body, mind and . utellect onhe^^^u^g ,barac.cr 

cate a sense of h^hcr va1 f j^^j^can maintain and 

through generations 

rU^WretrCIcnU* Un.Krs.vorCaW.IM’- 

AnnleEtn>nlj*4»Kms IMS P » 
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Passion, greed, sensuality, desire, etc. arc the inherent 
nature of the human beings. The human nature has been 
classified under three or qualities viz, Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas and they arc to be disciplined and controlled in order 
to enable us to develop our Sastva guna. The Upanisadic culture 
teaches us that wc must learn self-control which means the 
control of both the body and mind> Wisdom lies in controlling 
ourselves j this is what is called culture. Culture is the essential 
characteristic of the educational system and reflects certain 
values v/hich are acceptable as basic approach to life. It is 
culture which can only bestow on us the manly virtues like self- 
control, self-denial, spirit of service, humility, largeness of heart, 
etc. *\ldyi dadSii vlnayam', goes old adage. The primary 
objective of education is cultural rather than utilitarian and 
there is always an insistence on the formation of ' character and 
integration of personality so essential for the full flowering of 
manhood. 

The system of education plays a vital role in self-guarding 
and strengthening these values and in providing the intellectual 
-and moral tone to basic human values. Hducalion aims at 
moulding the child and the youth into an intelligent, virtuous 
and disapUncd citizen imbued with a moral sense to perform 
his onerous duties for the all-round development of the 
community. 

The students arc given to understand that they have a 
rich hemage of culture and of values, moral and spiritual and it 
is their bounden duly to Imbibe them and exalt this hentaee 
to a greater altilude. 
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Education of Women In The 
Upanisads 

S,„« the 

cation for women It The girls along with 

women mentioned i" f“j„cation under the gut- 

their brothers reeeiwd “J"' J°" jf „5 os the family itself 
4ance of either their fiither or oncient India The 

served as the «J“'7"!' Sy7re"pectiva=f 

Taet that the members of “ [““ ^ joes requiring some sort 

were required to take part iii e P „ can 

of training goes to '^l^eSId the previlege of 

also be inferred that the girls , the i edie sacrifice 

studying the led/c literature explicit mention of guls’ 

It is true that there is neither y institution for 

education nor the exismnre of any^^ „„„,H.ke 

-their training in the tei'C ^ hither, uncle M 

Yama prescribes that ,„,o shrSH rd nai«um»d*Jf- 

brother should teach a girl hymns and the offe- 

jayet’poralf- The '‘‘' Xned unless one under- 

nng of the ledic aacnfice were "mad nonsequenty 

went the initiation ceremony ( P > yp^^yana or investi 
mf iLds to mferthats"^,htmryitonIy^ 

U with the holy th^^t^The obligatory 

boys but in case of gins as 
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ceremony for the girls necessarily demanded of them certain 
amount of ^edIC and literary education for the fulfilment of its 
objectives Dr. Altehar^ is of opinion that as long asUpana}ana 
ritual was performed in the case of girls, and the custom of 
child marnage had not taken root in soaety, girls of well-to-do 
families must be receiving fairly good education ” Lord Manu- 
also prescribes Upenajona as one of the obligatory saniskaras 
for girls 

Mention has been made of as many as tvventy-six learned 
ard scholarly Viomcn seers mthe Rg-reda itself to whom some 
of the \edic hymns were revealed such as Romaia (1-126-7), 
Ghosa ’(10-40 9 to 13), ViivavSra (5-38-3), Apala (5-3), Ambh- 
rnivSk (10 125), Lopamudra (1-179) etc 

In ancient times the discipline of brahmacarya was also 
required to be observed by the girls This stage of brahmacarya 
probably refers to the period of studentship of the girls preceding, 
their married life It is mentioned in the Rg-\ eda (5-7-9) that the 
>ouog maidens after completion of their education as hrohmo- 
cdrmis should unite with their husbands as the nvers are merged 
with the oceans It is also roenljoned in the same \eda (3-55-16) 
that a learned daughter should be given in marriage to a learned 
bndegrooni alone Never think of giving m marriage a daughter 
of very young age By resorting to brahmacarya, observes the 
Aihar\a \eda, (11-5-18) the girls are given m marriage to 
joung bridegroom, *‘brahmacaryena kartya yinanam \tndaie 
pautti". The sense of this /nanfrn is that girL were allowed to 

marry on completion of the period of hreftmaeorje (the vow or 

study) We are told by Yama one of the ancient smrtikctra that 
in very early times girls used to tie the sacred cord (symbol of 
miUation) to study the tedic lore and to recite the savUn, the 
sacred prayer ^ 

purakaple kumannam momjiiandhanamtsyate 
adhyapanaca \edanam savitn yacanam tatha 

J Dr A S AhekiT education in Ancient India. 3fd ed.Baoarasc 
NaBdakuhore & Bros, 1948 p 213 
2 Manu, 2-66 
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H5rTja, one of the sages records that ali the four stages of 
We including that of (studentship) nrre open to 

-v\omen and that both the setes had a right to utter ihemanrras 

There are ample evidences which go to show that Momen 
in ancient days enjoyed the right to utter the sacred man/roj 
Tnthe^sni%o«fl^i-ou/asutw(MO it is stated “imam mant- 
ram patnl paffiet jed’ampo/noiprorfa^u The wife (of 

the sacnficer) should recite in a sacrifice this manira placing 
the teda ta the hand of the wife, have this mantra be recited 
by her 

Coula (7f/i><jsutru (1-3) prescribes the right of women to 
perform the Agnihotra with \cdic mantras 

Kamaih grhpegnau painJ juhut&t prStarhmau grhapatni- 
:grh}a esognlrbha\att ill 

The commentator on this further clanlics t/ie point 
'*‘pQinmadhidpa}e( kasntSt patntjuhuySdul vacanit, nohi khaU 
\anadhttya iaknatt patnl hotumln". 

The women should be taught, for without such studies 
they cannot perform Agnihotra 

Again m the same Grhyasiltra (2-3) we find 

Dhrmamasi dhra^Sham pankule bkuySsmamufySsSml 
patinSma gfnhlyddStmanaica 

The wife should utter the mantra ‘dhrmaha' and then 
pray to God for ability to live m her husband’s house m safety 
and steadfastness and thereafter utter her own name aJongwith 

that of her husband In PdrasUraCrhyasiUrai^-l'Vi^st 
an told that mother should vUcr the mantra 'SS\Url prosuid' 
etc at the time of the boy’s Cuddkarana (tonsure ceremon)) 

Ja,m.n. in his Wr.n UlmUmiS ays TasjJ 
j}t5£trbrahmacary amatufyatt Jl' (6-1-2-i} 

Women like men can bless siilh IWie niOTlees and ohse- 
rve brafimacarya 
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That women net only studied Miinamsa-philosophy but 
they also taught others is evident from Patanjali’s MShabha^ya 
on Panini’s sfitra ^anupasarjanai* (4*1-14) where it has been 
%\zXt<i’kasakr{smna proktS mMmsakaiakrtsnt kasakrtsmmadhite 
kaiakrisnd brahman! . 

The Brahmin lady who has studied the Mlmamsa sdstra 
written by the sage Kasakrtsna is called KaSakrtsna. 

Again under Panini ‘/nrca* (3-3-21) it has been stated in. 

the MahahhQsya "inscetyatr&paddne striydmxipQsamkh‘yanam 
kartavyatn, iadantatcca yd difyaktavyoh. Upetyd' dhiyate tasyCt 
upadhyayl upddUyayS". 

The woman approaching whom one studies is called Upd’ 
dhydyi. 

The use of the term 'Upadhydya, UpddhySyJ denoting a 
lady who was herself a preceptor as distinguished fro*m wives 
of teacher would show that their number in society could not 
have been negligible. 

Further Panini’s rules regarding the formation of such 
terms as Kalht, Kaldpi and bahvTci referring to women being 
acquainted with the different sokhas of the Vedas lend support 
to the fact that the study of the Vedas was never denied to 
them. 


Similarly under the same context in the MahdbhS?ya we 
- are informed that the Brahmin lady who has studied the vlp/sa- 
Uan school of grammar is known sls Jpisald {Apisalamadhile 
brdhmanJ—dpiialS bruhmant). 


The laws of marriage prevalent m ancient India introduce 
us to a Slate of society where both the sex acted as free agents 
in matrimonial matters and where women were never looked 
upon as inferior but equal to nan. In the absence of the general 
education of the girl it would be dithcult to account for any 
quality that rnight have subsisted btiwcen husband and wife 
"!■ ’“S'ory. The story of the marriage 

of Siiry5(thr daughter of Suiya) shows us that both husbands 
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and wives fully realised the importance of the marriage sacra 
ments 

The girls of Vedic age were taught that marriage was not 
for lust, but for perfect domestic life and illustrious progeny so 
that the cultural life of the society might be continued for ever 
Unless mothers are truly well educated the rearing of a new 
generation capable of bearing the responsibilities of the commu 
nity can never be taught of 

In her husband s house the bride oxupied an exalted po 
sition and was at the head of all domestic affairs Her status m 
the father in law s house was commensurate with her intellectual 
attainment and power of management and it ts here that edu 
cation had to plav its part In the marriage hymn Ss 
addressing the bride the bridegroom says, Like an empress 

rule over your father m law. ruleover your mother-in law, rule 

over sisters in law and rule over your brothers in law (10 85 46; 
Be favourite of every one Be happy and content Be mother of 
children Manage the household aflairs 

ted with your husband rule over this house ull your old age 
(10-85 27} This hymn proves the high status of the wife m 
clear and unambiguous language 

- The girl received broad based 
hold affairs and enjoyed a dignified liberty They acaui- 

m the art of home keeping and house management and aeqai^ 

red requisite education to conduct themselves proix , 
marrSi life The family ^ 

tion to the cause of civiliration The girl receive -usMined 

cation She also learnt Ihear. l 

the society Over and nbove she 

hygiene physiology and ” miell geL meticnloos 

all departments o famjy >* , of happiness .he 

care and vigilance She was „,ves were 

abode of grace and the sonrM successful daily eompa 

really the LaJes and doubled the happi 

„,on who shared the cares and troubles 

ness and comfort 
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realised that the true „_,„i„n 5 i,jp mutual respect and 

ct'S -hich made their conjugal life happy 

endpeaceful as far as pract.cab ^ 

The husband wa ^ housewife to whom 

to teach her the Ke a. W ^ were ascribed. From this it ^n 

-some j marriage svas never considered as an un- 
easily be infcrr^ progress of education of the women 

•»' cultural develupmeut 

of the commumty as ^ literatlhe and 

The worrnance of sacrifice with men. It was 

could participate m P ^ only could perform the 

the prevalmt cu compulsory that 

Vcdie ^moany the hosband;iD the performanco of riles. 

10) •■o.oyo/yio rd «o 

.So says the Su< p » right to perform a sacrifice. 

yo'apatniKai? ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Furhtcr the said BrShmana records that Cthe) Gods do 
the ohlaUons offered by a bachelor no \at opaintka- 
ho^ bclim gthnentv. No sacrifice was considered to 
completed without the active participation of wife for a wife 
k considered as one-half of the sacnfice “ordAo va e;a yojnasya 
vaf patnV\ Both husband and wife were required to undergo a 
special initiation on the occasion of sacrifice which made them 
<^petenl to take acUse part in the procedure of sacrificial nues 
iUg.Veda i-n). The obligatory fuacuon of wife’s parUcipation 
vvith her husband in the performance of sacrifice and other religi- 
ous ceremonies flowed down to the ages of the Gfhyasuiras. The 
v-ife was called pa/nf because of her active participation with her 
husband in the performance of sacrificial ntes. Paijim’s Sutra (4-1- 
33) *Pat}urno Yajnasamyoge' also lends us support to this view. 
All these topics, riz., education of women in the vedic age, their 
.access to t/pcnajfwa, Fedie study and sacnfice, their learning 
and observance of brahmacarya, the brahmaradmls who were 
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versatile scholars observing the permanent vow of brahanwear) a, 
ph>sical and military education and education m fine arts of 
women m the Vedic age, their cottage industries and profess- 
ions— concerning the education of women in Vedic India Jia\e 
been discussed by Dr Jogiraj Basu m his seminar lecture 
delivered at Vissa Dharali in 1971 


Thu T}pe5 of Girl Students 

Early marnages were very rare jn ancient India ‘Majority 
of them’ remarks Altckar ‘used to get married at the age of 
I6-I7 and only a few would prosecute their studies after that 
ace’ Girls of the formcrclasswerecaliedi'flifjoiaif/iw, andof 
the latter bralima\3dinis The education of the Sadioiad/iOs 
comprised Che study of important Vedic hymns necessary for the 
usual prayers and Sacrifice Music and dancing were also taught 
to them ’ ^ The other type of women were called (he brahma\a 
di/iir, teachers of the Vedas' Their position was recognised, 
clearly and distinctly they wore the sacred thread, had the 
right of kindling the sacrificial fire, studied and taught the 
Vedas, and lived unmamed in their OwteraaJ) houses.^ Dr AJ 
tekar, however, remarks that brahmaxadinis used to many after 
their education was over, but this observation does not find sup 
port in the iWic hCCTatun. The seer RomaW for mstarce, was 
known as brahnia\adim Roniala was the daughter of 
Brhaspatu 

Haritasays “dti\id/ia snryo brakma\adiii}ah sadyoxadusca 
tatra brahmaxadinmamupanayaaa mouitjuandhanani xedadhya 
yanain sxagfhe bhikfacarya lU Sadyoxadhunam tu upasthte 
\nahe Kathaiicit ttpanayanam krtxa Vixahah haryah 
were two types of women, yxz^brahntaiadinis and sadyoxadhUs 
Tho Brahmaxadinis vnxeentitkd to upanayana they (ended (he 

sacrificial fire . studied the Vedas and begged alms in their ow n 
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DfASAllekar Edwatton in Aoaent India p 203 

Annie Bc«nt Ararnt Ideett in Modern life Theosoph.calpubl- 

shine Soe cty, (Baruras and London iSOI) p 116 
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homes The i’at/yoiaifAils were given avv ay m marriage after a 
brisk ceremony of upanayana (investiture with the holy thread) 
From this as well it can be easily inferred that the girls 
were also invested with the holy thread like the boys in ancient 
India. 

The Upani^adic system of female education did not depart 
from the essential features of the /Jg-Fedic age It was more or 
less identical During the (jpant^adte period the pattern of 
education was mainly philosophical m nature Along with 
men the females too diverted their attention from Vedic ntualism 
to more intricate problems of life They began to take keen inte- 
rest in the study of philosophy and this was never denied to 
them It IS interesting to note that the husband acted as a teac- 
her to his wife and it is evident from dialogue betsseen Vaj- 
flavalkya and MaiireyT, the Spiritually inclmcd wife of the sage, 
in ihn Brahaddran}aka Here weare told that on the eve of hia 
leaving his family for retiring to the forest, Yajnavalkya wanted 
to make a pamtion of his property behvecn his two wives, JCltya- 
vani and MaiireyT Maiircyl said “My lord, if thb whole earth 
full of wealth belonged to me, should I be immortal”. ‘No*, 
replied Yajha* alkya “thy life will be onlv like the life of those 
who have all kinds of conveniences for them , but there is no 
hope of immortality by the mere possession of wealth”. Then 
Maitre%T said, “Whaishould I dowith that by which I cannot be 
immortal VMiat my >cncrab!e Sir, Vnoweth of immortality, 
tel! that to me” Yajfta\3lk>a replied, ‘‘Thou art truly dear to me 
so thou speakesi dear words Come, I shall instruct in Spiritual 
wisdon* ® 

Then followed one of the most interesting and highly philo- 
sophical discuiisons about the unwcrsal self and its relation to 

S nu, 4.5.3 i 4 ’*S 3 f -7 lea mtitreyl }fannu ma IfO'n, bhogaft, 
tlttfna J sfSt nuabo'^ tenimffJ ^haraif! 

rill hmira Yijna^c.Ayo, YaxhahogaKat-a'axatikm jirltei’n fail lira 
le/ 1 i\Sr. enrtarmja xti rJlOitl wltierctl' 

harSra nsilrryj ytniharn lOnfld jywm kin oham trna iur/Jm, 
>eir<atJ‘jxitJinxtda reJ r*a xrf br.Ji tl 
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the individual This spinttiaJ djoice on (he part of a ^^oman and 
tlic earnest desire to use hi.r t.nowl«l^c to wm immortal life 
clearly testifies to her sound education and mental make up This 
memorable and oft Quoted saying of Maitrcyi’, observes Dr Basu, 

has stirred the hearts of saints and seekers after truth down 
the ages Many Western savants and Indologists including 
Winiernitz, have praised this spiritual illinjination, this spin 
tuilquust that cursed up m the hearts of women m ancient 
India In her utterance we hearthe erv of the human soul, which 
Mathew Arnold calls, ‘the divmc discontent She reminds us that 
materia! prosprity or wealth can never satisfy mans spiritual 
needs ’ ® 

In the Same Upam^ad wc meet with another famous cru 
dite scholar, Gargi VflcaknavJ who came to the court of lanaka 
the king ofVidcha, a great patron of learninc to carry on dis 
cussion on subtle points of reJiyon and philosophy ;n a debating 
bout with Uie veteran savant and philosopher Yajaavalkya 
GUfgi asked Vajhavalkya as to what was the warp id woof of the 
world YJjflavalkya answered that itisthepnm .dial aKaiaor 
Spice* She accepted the answer but proceeded with the second 
inquiry She inquired ‘as to what is the warp and woof of 
this primordial afcilTo In this way Gargi took Yajhavalkya to 
the region of Bralunan Then again G ugi asked *what lay be- 
hind the region of Brnhman iiself * At this Yajhavalkya almost 
chalTcd her. Do not isk too much Thy head shall fall off if tiiou 

inquirest again GlrgT stopped fora while, but stood up again 

and said with the remark “Venerable brahmanas now I shall 
ask him two questions If fu. can ansvver these two questions 
none of you I think will then be abk to defeat him in the arg 
uments concerning Brahman^ Yajnavalkv'a answt. ed ooth the 
questions which were on Brahman described hmitJe^s in 
Time and Space Hearing this Gargi praised him ard desisted from 
questioning further We should bear in mmd that before G3rgi s 
debate with Yajnavalkya many schohr sages of that time such 
as Cakrayapa, Kahola etc challenged Yajnavatfcya m debate . 
when every one of them was defeated they brought the famous 

6 DrJR-Basu The Ed>ifat vnofWomeitmiKdc Ma lis^abharau 

Quarterly 37 No 2 1971 
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in a draw. . . ^votnen 

From this mcid«t it ,l,c people 

givon a place of honour and hteW ucal sympo- 

Lly and also to 

slums even in the as'imWy „„„ ,„ such 

them the status and the powe 

matters. r rimi in the 

■The inttoduction of Umi • poet and 

Venkatesvvara, "“f "‘^iwer of women, even as regards the 

sage had for s„d their teaehmg. 

highest metaphy rnaking them balanced 

The This aan be clearly inferred from the 

regulated. e‘«‘’ f SatyakSma to Upakoiab whose grad- 
behaviour of '•'‘‘ 5 postponed year after year by the teacher, 

uatioa ovremony _ husband to perform the ceremony of 
The wife urgeo u^ ^ ^ 

■Upahosalabuto. y.^ up^hoiala then resorted 

the ‘‘f'’‘"”Th''cariei. the wife of the teacher asked him why he 
rtaWng this fast. Upakosala replied that he was sulfe- 
\sas dlscarc. Ths teacher’s wife further inquired about the 

Tine from o 
nature of his disease. 

The chief lesson of girk aimed at making them affectionate 
ih-rs and intclh^nt nurses. Education was directed to 
^raw oul the finer qualities in the.-n and to develop their natural 
snriucs a- d latent capabilities necessary for the all round dc\c- 
lopmcnt of character and personahtj. 

The I}fh 3 darar'}aka'‘ records that parents v.erc eager 
10 hasc the binh of schobrK daughters as well and for this 
purpt)« they used to perform some riiu.ils loo. 


?. S V, Sr-Va'fivjra, /^jBqC«/furr TTfrotf] 

e:ka Ltkft. Jjh't'i m,. r, 


f !1 V .(-’■‘XT.e.’kajeLtkrr, 

ptJ tS fieaflna tareiirr. 


ike Atei. »o1 I, r. 
rc-ditl lireta, sanarnar^'i’ 
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Patents v.erc always desirous of training thcir dau- 
ghters to become educated and accomplished ladies m society. 
They fully realised that unless the mothers were truly educated 
the upbringing of tlie new ^neration must suffer and it wotdd 
be fatal to the progress of the race 

‘Some lady scholars of the age’ observes AJlekar,^ ‘like 
Sulabha, Vadava. Prathiteyl, Maiireyi and Gargi seem to have 
made real contribution to the advancement of knowledge for 
they enjoy the rare privilege of being included among the galaxy 
of di'stinguished scholars to whom a daily tribute of gratitude 
was to be given by a grateful posterity at the tune of daily 
prayer* 

In the Upani^adic age there were some women who under 
took die task of teaching and their names were listed as spin* 
tual teachers along witli t* e male teachers who formed the chain 
of spiritual teachers From this we can safely conclude that 
women m ancient India held an exalted and cosetable position 
in society 

The position of women in any civilization shows the stage 
of exolution at which that avjlization has amNcd There can 
be no doubt as to the heights of civilization attained in 

ancient India*", ifwc judged by the high standard of women’s 
education and position of wives that obtained in the Fed/c 
society 


9 

10 


Or A S AMek&r,EJtcaMt(tAiKientInda 3rU ed pp_09-J0 

.ondon Tbeosoph.calPuWshmB Society. 1901) pl06 
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with the preceptor . this fact exerted immense mnuence on 
moulding the character and developing the personality of the- 
students during the most impressionable period of their lues 
The teacher and the taught were united together by mutual 
undewtanding confidence» affection and reverence It was the 
place where the immalore minds of the students came m close 
contact With the mature minds of the teachers This healthy con- 
tact helped the pupils to solve their problems of life m corap 
lete CO operation and harmony Education aimed at the 
unfolding and improvement of the innate faculties of the 
students and as such the individual attention so essential to 
achtve this end was duly paid by the teacher The Upanifadic 
teacher realised that individual attention and close contact 
between the teacher and the taught \scre essential conditions 
for creating the proper intellectual equipment and for progress 
in culture and advancement of knowledge 

Tlie teacher devoted to his duty imparted instruction to 
the student whole-heartedly without ignoring the latter's indivi- 
dual limitations and drawbacks m an atmosphere of love and 
affection Students held the teachers in deep esteem lo\e 
and veneration The teachers on the other hand considered them 
both to be the sparks of the same divine spirit, the only diffe- 
rence being that one was immature and the other was mature 
The intellectual growth, self confidence and self reliance of the 
student can only develop in an atmosphere of intellectual 
freedom and of cordial relationship betweer the teacher and the 
taught 


Knowledge was acquired through close personal contact 
of the teacher whose precepts and examples shone forth like 
guiding Stars before the eyes of tlie disciples The teacher was 
the embodiment of truth, learning, wisdom and affection ard 
dissemnated knowledge to the best of his aMiiics by gnat 
personal sacrifices and under austere discipline Such a »eacJjer 
was eager to bestow the results of his spiritusi researches and 
the irl^asure house of knowledge on mentonous students 
without realising any fees from them The teachers did tbeir best 
ox^nirtheLntiers ofknowledge Thcr grmvmg desire 
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for social welfare, order and good will was remarkable and 
laudable 

From the facts stated above one can safely conclude that 
the system achieved the three major aims of education, viz , 

(i) the acquisition of knowledge, 

(ii) the formation of character and the deselopment of 
personality of the nsing generation of society, 
and 

(ill) inculcation of social welfare and pcrfomance of reb- 
gious duties 

The educational system aimed not orly to mould and 
form character but also to infuse a sense of spirituality 
in the minds of the young learners The aim of education reflec- 
ted the intellectual, moral and spiritual values Purity of thought, 
love of truth sense of duty, self help humility, obedience, dis- 
cipline fellow feeling pict), and inlegrit> were some of the 
spiritual values which the teacher tried to impress upon the 
young learners Tn fact these arc the essential qualities which 
ensure peace and order in soa-'ty Hence the teachers keenly 
fell the necessity for spu'itual values in education The student 
was taught to lead an integrated hfe nnd to discharge his duties 
towards society and the cultural hentage of the country It 
IS due to this slate of society, that culture could thrive to such a 
large extent in Vedic India Thus educational system was success- 
ful in its aim of the presersation of ancient cultural hentage 
In oth"r words. It may be said that the mam aim of education 
was to prepare the Students to discharge their duties usefully m 
four diTcrent stages of their lives or simply for their station in 
urc 

‘The surprising amount of cultural uniformin’ remarks 
Allckar, * that is to be seen c\cn now over the length and brea- 
dth of India is mainly due to the successful preservation and 
spread of ancient culture and cmlization If there are scleral 
features common to Hindu life all over the country, contnbut- 
ng to Hindu unitv, th- credit had to be largely gi\en to the 
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educational system, which has produced uniformity in the cul- 
ture and outlook on the life of the Hindu community ^ Social 
efliciency and social happiness were among these important 
achievements \\hich the system of education of the Upam&adic 
age achieved Teachers were able to infuse the importance 
and awareness of the great hentage handed down the ages into 
the mirds of the disciples Naturally this fact awakened in them 
the sense of civic responsibility to be discharged faithfully as 
individual members of society or as an integrated unit of 
the social organisation Icaving'no room for escapism in any form 
This could be done when the organisation of the society was 
bnsed on some principles which were philosophically and socio 
logically sound Moreover the social behaviour was moulded 
by the socio religious attitude and moral virtues of the members 
of the society The educational system was based on integrated 
courses of study which included subjects of both arts ard 
sciences and afforded the student the necessary means to adopt i 
synthetic approach towards life Tlie method of instruction was 
governed by the concept of personal contact between the teachers 
and the student Memory pb>ed an important role in the process 
of learning which was traditionally oral But it was suppleme 
wted with detailed enposiUoa discvissvotv debates awd proper 
elucidation and as such attention was paid to prevent uninte 
Uigenl cramming The method of teaching was primarily based 
on three steps, namely, (i) sra\ana (listening to teachers) (2) 
imnana (ratiocination of things learnt) and (1) mdidhyasana 
(meditalton) The methods of teaching laid emphasis not only 
on how knowledge was to be acquired, but also indicated how 
emotions and sentiments were to be trained and developed 
Repeated recital critical reflection and rcasonmg were ro og 
tiised methods for developing the intellect of the young 
learners 

■pcopte belonging to diSfcrent social gToops prcfoin’icd 
their duties assigned to then with due loyalty and sincerity for 

IDAS Allekar Edicaiton In Ancfeni India B-naras NanJ 
Kishore and Bros 1948 P 249 
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the well-being of the society as a whole without being conscious 
of their individual rights. Thus they were able to live in har- 
mony and peace and consequently extend the frontiers of know 
ledce. Thus they were able to establish themselves as a highly 
cultured nation of the world. This achievement could hardly 
have been possible had the educational system been unable to 
produce persons of outstanding personality and deep erudition 
in the different walks of Iffe. 

The educational system was characterised by earnest 
inquiry, intellectual freedom, indmdual attention and creative 
thinking. The Upanisadic teachers discussed with all earnestness 
and advocated oripnal theories and new doctrines which 
society accepted gracefully. The educational system, therefore, 
could achieve manifold development in the different spheres off 
Knowledge and could at the same time contribute much to the 
advancement of knowledge and ensure its transmission to the 
posterity. The system was not, however, limited to philosophical 
theories alone but its scope was extended to the study of other 
branches of secular learning as w’ell which they considered 
essential for the all round development of the community 
as a whole. We have discussed the multifarious secular items of 
learning in chapter nine of this thesis. 

The achievement of the educational system was manifested 
in the fact that it could turn out persons with sense of ciric 
responsibility, moral virtues, self-imposed discipline, stern 
regard for duty and rcverercc for the past This could be evide- 
nced from their efiicienl living and cffccthc membership of the 
society which they entered after the completion of the Gunikula 
sjstem of education. 

Another important oontributton of the educational system 
was that it could insist upon the students to contnue their stu- 
dies even after the end of thcir course and thus it succeeded in 
I ecping the flame of learning e\cr burning in the society and 
this fact helped m prcscrsing the rich cultural heritage from 
lercntion to generation and n contnbuti 'g much to the com- 
r'Cn treasure house of knowledge 
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Ke}€\ance of the Educational system in the Context of the Pre^ 
sentday Society 

There is no denying the fact that the Upani^ads arc the 
inexhaustible source of the cultural and spintuaJ heritage of 
India Tile Vpanijads are the remarkable products of the philo- 
sophical, acadcmii^ and theological discussions that took place 
between the preceptor and the disciple m the forset schools of 
ancient India The preceptors disinterested m the glamour of 
the world spent their lives m the study of the deeper problems 
of hfe and expounded those problems and the mysteries of the 
inner world to the students who approached them with a spirit 
of inquiry and keen thirst for knowledge, and spent years m their 
company as members of their household Thus a system of 
education known as gnrokiifn system sprang up of which the 
successive generations took, advantage and devoted tlicir 
lives for the furtherance and dissemination of knowledge There- 
fore, It can be said that the guruLula functioned as a community 
of scholars wiio had deliberately withdrawn themselves from 
the humdrum of urban life so as to d^jcaie themselves quietly 
and coa$)>!eitly to the pursuit of truth and excellence The 
values which inspired the philosophy of education in ancient 
Icidfs can never be overestimated and exaggerated 


The teachings of the are fresh even to-day as 

the approach to life made by the Upanisadic seers is as relevant 
to modern society as it was in that age of hoarj antiquity 


The prodigious growth of modern science and technology 
has brought about a revolution m the sphere of moral and 
religious values, and also lo the time honoured aim and object 
of human life To day scicnro has been a dominant intellectual 
activity of mankind and it has been xxilucd mainly for t ic n \a 
ntages It has brought to them for satisfying certain human needs 
and desires even by nvereoming obsBete and f “ 

ral resources of various krn* ■rcrfrootosicaJ aciiererfeau has 
„p,e. ,he traditional way or/.v.nsau<I 

science and technolocv wteh d 

progress has caused the stagnatioi. of «ee.ohJ Moral virtues 
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■spiritual values Further, the new discoveries of science have 
posed a challenge to all the traditional values, beliefs and prac 
trees in the religious spintual moral, educational and other 
fields of our life Man is putting greater emphasis on physical 
strength, material prosperity and gratification of the self Our 
vouths are living to day n an atmosphere of vacuum of values 
Education is not something that can take place or flourish m a 
vacuum Our ancient valuer which arc eternal are unfortunately 
regarded to-day as outdated Our students do not develop res 
"P^t and love for the ideals upheld b> our ancient teachers which 
embrace all aspects of life even to-day They look for new ideals 
They are athmt for fresh ideas Their minds arc charged with 
noble ambition and hope, at this most impressionable age and 
pliant stateof mind which mav be called the age of idealism They 
With their newly awavened emotions question the validity of the 
existing system of vala*s Th*y are eager for unified and Integra 
ted wisdom They want to live for what thev believe to be true, 
good and b-auiiful But unfortunately our p'esent day educatio- 
nal system has not vet been able to place Iwforc them any fresh 
ideals Ithas failed to i-’cnlcate the right value* ID the younger 
gcn-'ratio'’ Tins bewild^-* the exploring youth and as a result 
ih-v become restless and engage thenjicl/es n anli-social behavi 
ourand dcitrucuvcactivitiJ* This is because of their resent 
m-nt against ajihonties who fad to ri'^ to the occasion and 
give expression to their creative faculties, and also to salisfv 
the fundamental need of the spintual and moral ideals to guide 
them m their life s journey in the complex world to-day 

Today we have discarded the age old tradition of the 
family s stem whrh was of vital importance in training our 
vouihi in s-U discipline and s-lf-sacnfice respect and reverence 
for clder-i rcsulung m oar failure to infuse m them our <ocial 
valu-s automatically conserved by our ancestors Further, 
p3i^-ts »arc not making anv g-nimrc effort to understand th«r 
<hildrcn*s probl-m or to adjust them to a situation that is em^r 
gng anew m the soa^iy around In the anci'^nt society '/e find 
th* father speaking to his son vcnlv my dear, from our family 
th-^s IV no o*'c who is rot learrad ard k a Bral«nin by 
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birth ’■* 

Lack of close or personal contact between the teacher and 
the taught is another factor which has aggravated the discontent- 
ment and unruly element among the students The most unfor- 
tunate part of the thing is that the teacher himself is not content 
with his own prospect , he craves for more and more and thinks 
more of wordly gams and material amenities than of students* 
welfare A teacher who himself is subject to discontentment can 
not inspire the students nor exert wholesome influence on them 
or the society He sadly fails to form Uic character and mould 
the life of students in a well directed manner The teaching of 
moral and spiritual values m not enough we must also look into 
the quality of the teacher Jo id m his book About Education saj-s 
‘ The teacher trams the minds assists manners and shapes Uie 
morals of the members of the coromumty their most impres- 
sionable age He helps to form first conceptions of good and 
bad social and anti social bvautifui and ugly He is m some 
part responsible for our outlook oa politics 

Wc should therefore exercise great care in selecting com 
peient persons as teachtr> who arv devoted to teaching and 
imbued with a seasc of Io\e and afiection for the students For 
on their quality depends the future of th-, younger generation 
For an elTcclive teacher student relatjon is not only important 
for an elTectnc instruction in the class room but it has also its 
significance m bringing the imperceptible influence which the 
teacher as living example exerts on the life of the students Fur 
ther, the unwholesome influences of th^ political partas over the 
students cannot be underestimated The statements of leaders 
from public platform instead of rectifying the maladies rather 
enhance the cause of disillusionment and discontentment among 
the student comraunitj to daj Political leaders have no 
love for students , they onij makccatspaw of them to ser\e 
their selfish ends A great deal of inproxement is possible onl> 
when the responsibility for moulding the character andbeha\iour 
of our youths is defmiielj undertaken by those who are m 
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positions of authority, infiucnce and power in society. 

It can, therefore, be said that the home, school and the 
community should co-operate and work unitedly in developing 
spiritual values in our iouths. If the spiritual side of educa- 
tion is developed they will understand the value of human hfe 
and realise the divine purpose of love and univeisal brotherhood 
through emotional and social integration. It is through such 
Uaining that they will realise the value of simple living and high 
thinking by leading a life dedicated to service and sacrifice. 
*‘Any school worthy of the name”, sa>s Smith, "wilf have the 
spiritual life of its owa which makes of it more than an assem- 
blage of teachers, pupiU and buddings. It will have an atmos- 
phere wluch is felt to be different from other environments the 
moment one steps into it-”’ Quillen says "Education is the 
changing of behaviour in- some desirable directions, in which the 
family, church, peer groups, mass media, school and commun- 
ity-all serve important educational functions.”* 

An eminent thinker of modern India, Rajagopalachari says, 
“At no time was there in our country such serious hcartscarch- 
ing as at the present moment agitates all circles, high and low, 
as 10 the need for reinforcing the sense of values, moral and 
spiritual. Never was it more acutely realised that no effort to 
improve conditions through laws or through administrative 
direction can bear fruit unless the moral sense of the intelli- 
gentsia is quickened. ... we have, it is perfectly clear, to make 
the quickening of the moral sense a dcfim'te part of the educa- 
tional system even though it may seem to be a slow approach to 
the problem, “And this, not by including in the curricula of 
schools and colleges, lectures and studies on the subject of 
morality but by organising such activities and such disc/phne as 
•will infuse in the minds ©four young men and women reverence 
for truth and good and an automatic revulsion from falsehood 

3 Husion Smith- The Purpojes of Higher Eduzathn (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1955) p I«9 

4 James QujlIen-P/jonii« la lie Educational Program Teachers 
CoMtgt RteoTd,\o\ 57, March, J9S6, pp 405. 
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-and evil ^ 

The Love of power is creating suspicion iiaterd and 
lealousy among the peoples of the world The conception of 
love sympathy, fellow feeling universal brotherhood and other 
fine qualities of human life are fast disappearing from society 
The educated man is p stored with the problem Is there any 
relevancy m following the wise counsel of the sages of old 7 
Are they not nntiquated and irrelevant m the context of the 
society of to day ^ 

Let us first of all turn our attention to the values religious 
and spiritual the nternal values of life which teacher after tea 
rtier of the I/pnniMdie age preached and impressed upon Ihe 
Idents 1, will not be out of place to mention that tn day we 

tke pnde in malting great progress in Ibe field “f 

feel elated to find that the educauonal mstltolions nl the different 

branches of learning are being muluplied day by day 

We boast that new methods of imparting initrnction 
arrived at m the light of new reseatclies in the field of educa 
non «e tang introduced to suit modern eond, lions and deve 
r the apfitude of the students for different occupations 

a!I rnms are being made to encourage the students to take to 

uS culture sports and social welfare The fae, hues and 
physical cuuunr K Acy,c]op their condition position 

S'tatus m the wLld ofedncatioa are provided m an incrcas 

ing manner , 

rhrair,:srdr=potaand»on 

r.s^;as:s.heTdSmi^---^ 

, <.Uslssetaao..H tre wr.c ddta.r. tBe»bar .. K nb 

Ud 1949) pp 105 9 
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institution but it also adversely affects soacty as a whole — the 
student community not being an isolated phenomenon but form 
mg an integral part of society 

The leaders of society and teachers are set thin selves to 
think about the way of these agitations Is it due to the fact that 
v.e are dissociating ourselves from the traditional values — moral 
and spintuaP Could we attribute the state of affairs to our failure 
to impart moral and spiritual instructions in our educational sys- 
tem 10 tons up the youths as it was the part and parcel m 
our ancient system ’ We must admit that it is largely due to 
our failure to inculcate those lime honoured values m our edu- 
cational institutions 

U IS, of course, not possible to inltoduce the gurukula s>j- 
tem of the forest umversiliss of the Vedtc India m its exact form 
and structure because of the march of scitfnce and technology 
which have made tremendous materia) progress and caused the 
stagnation of moral virtues and spiritual values But it is also 
equally true that the disappearance of the age-old gurukula 5 }s- 
ism docs not necessarily mean the disappearance of the ideals on 
which It was founded and for which it flourished m unbroken 
continuity for ceniuri'^ together Ideals can always be 
chc'ishcd and upheld and as a maituf of fact, even in the scien- 
tific and technological civilization of to day one unhesitatingly 
feels and realises the relevance of these traditional ideals for en- 
suring mental, ntellcctual and spintual freedom It is, of course, 
true that the material achicv ements for which w e should sirivu, can 
not be totally sacrificed at the altar of spiritual development but 
must rather b assessed n terms of their influence on the latter 
This w ill help us in developing certain altitudes which will en- 
courage simpliciti and team us to Uaut our wants and di^ircs 

Moreover, we feel the urgent need of reviving the spirit of 
gurukula m our schools and if it can materialise we can convert 
our educational institutions nto real centres of learning where 
the mutual relation between the teachers and the taught may 
flourish in an atmosphere of love, confidence peace and harmony 
congenial to the growth of an academic community engaged in 



the advancement of knowledge and the achievement of tJic 
highest ideals of education 

We, hosvever. feel that it is not necessary that our seats of 
higher learning to day should be located, far away from the dm 
and bustle of city life, in the midst of forests like the gurukuhs 
olihsUpant^adtcngc, the basic concept being still the same as that 
of an institutiondedicated to the undisturbed pureujtofJ.aowlcdge 
and truth Nevertheless, we are to make an attempt to impress 
upon the students to inculcate the traditional values Oar attempt 
for inculcation of values will be futile if teachers fad to imbibe 
the values and be able to reflect Ibein in the behaviour pattern of 
our students This can be made possible only through the 
genuine effort of the teachers But how many of our teachers 
of to day and tomorrow will earnestly take up this job is a 
matter of serious concern 

If we can impress upon the students to imbibe tlie great 
ideals taught in the guru^u/a system such as itfm/' deio h/ima, 
Pttf de\o bhasa, AeSrya dc\o bhma etc (T U, 1*112) We 
can create an atmosphere congenial to learning and teaching 
The ideal is that knowledge is to be pursued m a spirit of rever- 
ence and devotion to the father of the race and to the teacher, 
the real architect of the nation, to whom we are indebted for 
the cultural and spiritual hentage Regarding the influence of 
gurukuia in the formation of character and development of 
personality, inculcation of whole some discipline of the body and 
the mindof the student has its relevance and appropriateness even 
to-day if we want to build up a healthy society for peaceful 
CO existence and welfare state It goes without saying that the 
whole educational system to-day cannot be reconstructed on the 
model of a giiriiA.w/fl with its sole objective It is also a fact that 
any attempt to reconstruct the entire educational system on the 
line of gurukula or as community of teacher, and students which 
has deliberately withdrawn itself from life in order to dedicate 
Itself to the pursuit of truth and cttcllcnce will contribute to ns 
failure 
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The Upam^adic teacher:> defined education as — *vid}a >/mo- 
k^aya Mbhan kesalff, 'sa udyaya Mmuktaye' 'Mdyayd am^tainas- 
nuie\ Education is that which can lead us to the solution of ouf 
problems or dif5cuUic:> Education results in the final emancipation 
from the mundane thraldom Human life is full of problems, 
and education hjlps ua to soUe them throughout our fife’s jour- 
rcy Education they considerd to be a life-long process and no 
one should deviate from study So says tne Tatliirlya — 'siddh}d~ 
yat ma pramadttasyam* 

Education, therefore, does not end in the four walls of the 
clas^ room, where alone the problems are tackled The real school 
of learning IS the school of fife where men are confronted daily 
w;ib newer problems and stern rcafiiics of Jjre> The real instrument 
of nsiruciions arc the men and women around them The real 
teacher is the e’tpcne ice which they gather and the success of edu- 
cation depends on the manner in which they face the problems 
of life The Tailttnya (Jpamsod winds up its instruction with the 
injurclioT to the parting students as to how to conduct themsefies 
AvhcT they come in contact with some problems in life or nusv 
influences These messages of education are e>er ne\4 and 
ctcr'al, and as such arc relevant for all limes and climes 

The highest aim of Upamsadic education was man making, 
character buildng and the realisation of the Supreme Spirit The 
a-'Cieai seers laid great emphasis on the spiritual enlightenment 
of thetndiMdual whichconsistsin gamingavisionof thereof They 
directed their attention towards the rcalbation of the self which 
js of the nature of all-cmbraang love By visualising the all- 
cmbracing spirit they could enjoy freedom from fear and desire 
■which make a man slave to his physical environment and mate- 
rial comfort This state of fearlessness is called liberation Edu- 
cation aims at this libcration. 

The cryng need of the hour is an ‘integral education' to 
meet the challenge of the present-day situation Regarding the 
‘integral education’ Sn Aurobirdo sa>s. “India has seen al- 
ways m man the irdtvidual a soul, a portion of the Divinity 
enwrapped m mnd and body, a consoous manifestation in 
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Nature of the unnersaJseJf and <pint Ahv-jys <?he has distm 
guished and cultivated in him a mental, an intellectual, an ctlucnl, 
dynamic and practical, an aesihciicand hcdonKtic a vital and 
physical being but all these have been as powers of a-^soUI that 
manifests through them and grows with their growth and yet 
they arc not all the soul, because at the summit of its ascent it 
arises to sometiung greater than thwn all, into a spiritual being, 
and It IS m this that she has found the supreme manircstntion 
of the soul of man and hts ultimate divine manhood his para- 
rnartfia and highest puriifdrifia that the only true educa- 
tion will be tint which will be an instrument for this rtal 
working of the spirit m the mind and body of the individual and 
the nation That is the prmaple on which we roust build It 
must be an education that for the individual will make its one 
central object the growth of the soul and its powers and possibi 
hties for the nation will Veep first m view the preservation, stre- 
ngthening and enrichment of the nation soul and its lUiarma 
and raise both into powers of the Iif<, and ascending mmd and 
soul of humanity And at no time will it lose sight of man's 
highest object, the awakening and development of hts spiritual 
being 

The nearer we go to our goal of perfection wc shall bo 
able to perceive the truth 


The truth lies m the Uponifadic statement 
Yii\5 sydi sadhu ymadhyuyakah, aitflho 
drdlu?tlio bahfthah tasyeyam pfthiyt 
sar\a \uiasya purpd syat (TU , 2 8-1) 

The young man must be a jfldAi/ The word should 

"be taken m the sense of one who is disciplined It is disciplined 
■mental and physical which can lead man from the ‘unreal to Ae 
real, from darkness to light, from death to immortality o 
the teacher says 


6 Srt Aurobindo A Prefaet on f,ailoital Educoilan lo/toa 1921 
reprinted in SrlAutoblndo and the Mother on Education Aic eo , 
I960, pp J2-t3 
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asto ma sad gama^a, 

ramaso ma Jyolir gamayOf 

mrtyor ma amrtam gamaya (B U , 1 3 28) 

Education is connected with immortality By the term ^yu\S 
asi^ihah' they (the teacher) impressed upon the students that 
they should be full of hopes and dreams and never face frustra 
tion m life By *\alis{hak the teacher urged upon the students to 
physically vigorous, mentally alert, and miellectually sound 
■Without these they are no better than anunals These aie essen- 
tials to success through all stages of life By ‘bald' they mean not 
only the development of muscles but also the development of 
brain power, to study the problem and solve it and not to create 
problems The teal bofo IS alma bfl/o So they declare 'najamat- 
ma 6a/a/iinena labhyah (MU, 3 2 4) Students «'ere alua>s 
encouraged to cultivate physical strength as a baste need to acbi 
e^e the individual goal and for doing what is good and noble to 
the soaety The spiritual life does not necessarily mean the neg 
lecl of physical well bemg The Upamsadle education aims at tlie 
development of both the mmdand the body of the students thus 
enabling them to concentrate on such activities as attention, re- 
tention observation and experimentation The student achieving 
these three fold aspects of education, ‘Sadhu aSt^thoh^ bali^ihah 
and will find this world full of wealth andprospe 

nty— ‘rasyayam prihut sar\a iiiiasya purnS syat 

This ideal has its appropriateness and importance for all 
ages especially for the modem age 

The value of SamskHras or sacraments which the Vpam- 
sadic teachers accepted for refining the habits and attitudes^ 
body and mind of the students have still its relevance if properly 
applied ard adjusted to the modern cordilion of the society 
Similarly, the value of flexible class system or Varna Vyarastha 
(not rigid C3S1C system) based on 'ociahstic prirciples maybe 
revived so as to enable each individual to receive his training m 
spccidi branch-s of learning and occupation Each individual by 
his specialised knowledge and skill can contribute his mite to 
wards the production of wealth for the nation and thereby can. 
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raise the standard of Imng Thus the social orgatusalion of the 
Upamsadtc seers has also some relevance in the present day soci 
ety which is bitterly experiencing economic distress, inequality 
and unemployment 

The system of education aimed at developing indnidual 
morality Each individual was trained up to feel responsible for 
himself md tht, society as well Each individual was required to 
inculcate virtues such as tnitlifulness, fearlessness, self sacrifice, 
self control, tolerance, forgiveness, fellow feeling compission, 
desolion to God and elders and dedication to noble causes etc 
Each individual became an embodiment of such virtues Such a 
person cannot discriminate between man and man The broad 
based universal outlook of the educational system had a whole 
some impact on and irresistible appeal to the modern man of to- 
day as well 

The educational system was viewed further as the proem 
of integrations We find the seers procJaimm^-^'^/maupaM 
\enc Sarxatra samofu pas)QnUiin!ina\oh Mm should look upon 
all others about him as he would upon himself and behave to 
wards them as he would towards hes own self 

The oft’ quoted iastrmc layinoUon — 

Utmanah prattkulant parcfSm na romcfore/, / e , One should 
not mete out towards others such misdemeanour, injury or insult 
which one does not desire for his own self goes far ahead of (he 
Biblical injunction — ‘Low tby neighbour 

The great secret of social happiness and peaceful coexis 
tence lies in the cultivation of love sympathy and unselfishness 
as an attitude on the part of the people on all occasions We 
must refrain from all sorts of anii social actiwfies or unsocial be 
haviour if we desire to five peacefully tn society ‘Incand Jet 
live' should be our motto Education should help not only in the 
devefopment of the tndmdaatbaial^ofthesacielyifi 
lives and of which he is an organic unit It u the duty of the 
higher scits of learning to day to create and maintain an atmos 
phere which micht be congenial for people to live together witu 
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mutual undcrstandina, trust and tolerance. It is an essential pre- 
condition for the promotion of learning, pood will and ad\ar.ce- 
meni of kno^\ledge in society. It can best be achie\ed when the 
students become partners with the teacher in the search for 
truth and in exploring the human intellect to push further the 
frontiers of knowledge Further, it will help us ia preserving v/hat 
is best in our culture and m its transmission to the rising genera- 
tion. Tnis will go a long way in forming a dynamic community 
of the soiker of truth and excellence. The idea of partnership im- 
plies the ability to understand each other's mind which is condu- 
ci%e to transform the course of changes going around us in our 
societj in a way fruitful to build up a new' healthy social order 
with fresh ideals and ideas. Educational structure influences 
society jUst as soci«y determines the course of education. 

The study of religion formed an inJcgraJ pan of the educa- 
tional ststem of the C/punZ/od/c age. In fact, education in those 
da\s was leligion-oriented. By imparting instruction in moral and 
religious matters the Ifpantsodic teachers could inculcate an in- 
tegrated personality, wcll-de\'eloped character, self-sacrifice, self- 
reliance res crcr.ee to elders, sense of responsibility to self, to fam- 
ily, to society and to humanity at large. The teacher desired that 
the student should pursue certain ideals upheld by religion and 
tradition for the good of the i~di\idual and the welfare of the 
commurity. B> peiforming saenfiaal riles the teacher trained the 
students to imbibe the spirit of sacrificing all personal desire for 
attaining the eternal bliss. By this they could bring about order, 
harmonj and peace in the society. The main goal of education 
was spiritual, viz., self-realisation. The Upam^cds declare in clear 
and unambiguous terms that spiritual culture is both the mail aim 
of education a-.dalsothc abiding substratum of allother'iidyas or 
scie-'ces Observesthc Mundaf opanisad brahma'id^a sanoMd^a 
pratijlhS. Brahmaridyu is the mai"Sta> of all other branches of 
lear.'.ing. Lord SrJ Kr^na upholds this truth when He, asserts in 
the Bi agaroiziJS, adh}5tina \ui}a (10-32) ‘I am the 

*Ad/i}Jrn’a'ud}J. it , spiritual learning among the sciences. Thus 
in India, unlike n Greece and Rome, spiritual culture stood on 
Jis o».n legs, and all studies looked up to it for inspiration ard 
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the Board finally resolved that *‘while they recognise the 
fundamental importance of spiritual and moral instruction in 
the building of character, the provision for such teaching except 
in so far as it can be provided m the normal course of secular 
msirucfion, should be the responsibility of the home and the 
orommunity to which the pupil belongs 

The constitution of India lays down m Article 28 that 
* No religious instruction shall be provided in any educational 
institution IS maintained wholly out of state funds Provided that 
nothing m this chuse shall apply to an educational institution 
which IS administered by the state but has been established under 
an endowment or trust which requires that religious instruction 
shall be imparted m such institution ” respect of this the 
Unuersiiy Education Commission observes “The difficulties 
through which India passed m recent years Jed to the formula- 
tion of these principles The intention is not to ban all religious 
education but to ban dogmatic or sectarian religious instruction 
in State Schools If we teach sectarian creeds to our children in 
public schools, instead of developing m them the spirit of peace 
and brotherly love, we encourage the spirit of strife as the chil- 
dren become conscious of their devisive creeds and group 
loyalties * 

However, we fed that this prohibition of religious instruc- 
tion in school wholly maintained out of State funds has virtually 
led to the withdrawal of moral and spiritual instruction from 
our educational institutions and consequently a whole generation 
has con c up without any systematic instruction regarding the 
moral and spiritual values of life 

Lack of any provision for moral and spintual instruction 
in our educational institutions has led to the growing instances of 
indiscipline, unrest and lack of idealism among students This has 
unmistakably weakened the educational institutions to build up 
character among the student and thereby has defeated the very 

9 Report of the Unherjiiy Education Commhslo/t (RadbaVnihnan 

Commission. Vo 1 1949) p 294 
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purpose of cducatfon Irstcad of an intcsnled all round develop- 
ment modcn\ students evince lop sided growth 


The cdumiioml sjslcni boift of moral and spmttml laloes 
cannot meet the need offratumal society and nnnoi establish 
rehtio IS between man and man “There js djfinjfeJy a place 
saysSwami Vimalanandji * for spiritual values m education m 
so far as character IS the backbone ofallcducauon IfUmver 
siticssend out physically wrecked socially dumb, spiritually 
empty, and \ocattoi ally misht personalities our society can re^et 
be sound Tins can be diminished or prc\cntcd by rccogiising 
spiritual \alues in educatioii through graded moral instruction 
ai d training economic and political rualncs crooked politics 
national suspicion and jingoism thrive where spintua) values 
ani staved o/T from education '® 


Thi on Religious and A/oro! Instruction appoint 

ed by the Government of India recommends “As we close we 
are bound to siy that the many ills that world of education and 
our society as a whole is suffering to day resulting m widespread 
disturbance and dislocation of life, are mainly due to the gradual 
disappearance of the hold of the basic principles of religion on 
the hearts of the people The old bonds that kept man together 
are fast loosening and the various new idealogies that arc coming 
to us and which wc arc outwardly accepting without inwardly 
digesting their meanings, arc increasingly worsening the situation 
The only cure. It seems to us, IS deliberate inculcation of moral 
and spiritual values from the earliest years of our hves The 
Indian Unlierslties Commission of 1902 and the Calcutta Uniier- 
sity Commission 1917-19 have not said anything in favour of re 
hgioiis education The Radhdkrlshnm Vnhersity Education Com 
mission 1943-49 lay s great emphasis on the necessity of religious 
jnstruction “Religion is not to be identified with a creed to be 


Report ofthe mmal Semmaron the Spuuuai VahetmEaxci 
uon 1963 (Coimbatore Di Sri Ramlo.shna M ssion Vidyataya 

19^3} UP 33 39 . , 

Report of the Umverstiy Edtevt/lM Commission (RadbaVrishnan 
Commission VoJ J 1949) pp 294 » 302 
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believed, or an emouon to bi fcU, or a ceremony to be perfor- 
med. It is a changed life. We do not judge a man’s religion by 
his intellectual beliefs but by his character and disposition. By 
theii fruits and not by their beliefs do we know them. The said 
Commission has recommended that there should be 'Universal re- 

and asserts that “religion cannot be imparted in the form 
of lessons. It is not to be treated as one of a number of subjects 
to be taught in measured hourly doses. Moral and religious, 
instruction does not mean moral improvement. Instruction is 
not education. What we need is not the imparting of instruction 
but the transmitting of vitality. Wc must civilise the human 
heart. Religion is a permeative influence, a quality of life, an 
elevation of purpose. Our institutions, if they are to impart reli- 
^ous vitality, should have simplicity and an atmosphere of con- 
secration that permanently influence lives. The Commission 
recommends : 

1. Silent meditation 

2. Study of Great Books 

X 3. We must habituate the students to right emotions,. 

induce in them the fonnsthn of good moral, mental 
and physical habits. 

4. Great lives of Buddha, Socrates, Jesus, Gandhi should 
be taught. 

5. Study of Religious scriptures 

6. Philosophy of Religion. They should be introduced 
to the problems of philosophy of religion. This is 
not prohibited by the Constitution. Practising of 
Dogma is diflerent from this. The intention is not 
to ban religious education but to ban dogmatic or 
sectarian education. A oimmon code of great truths 
in all religions should Iw taught. 

From all these foregoing obscrv'ations of great thinkers and 
important Commissions we can defimicly and safely deduce the 
conclusion that there is sufficient relevance and appropriateness 
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of .„pamng M,f.ous and 

,0 d,> as V-S doae by .a .mb. 

What we actuallv mean to say ^ ^ , ho essence of rcl.gtoa 

b.ng the sP>b“>’^ 'iTvsoacty.r we earnestly desae 

and moral talncstn the P^e^deys^=‘y.l 

;;;:'“::dratrr.tbu of'^thS and^besens.t.veto.be.robl.sa 

and goodness wh.cl. '^Xu^.bmr "-e » ‘"e welfare 

prove to be useful c.tuens ^ .tn^b"E ,f mora 

of the socety and hunto'-'y ”t ^oed . . our edueattonal 
and rchmous .nstruct.on convert then, once 

in 5 t.tut.ons .n some forn. or other t e ,„st.mt.ens 

S;:. .nto real lemples f ^ T^sengers otlearn.ng 

«nl be able to turn '“S. educat.on obta.ntns .a *= 
peace systems of .nslruct.on of the 

red,c age .s also met ^„„[u„o„s of the other day 

Nalanda, Taksas.la and 

If reread between the Imes says „ 

mgs of the UpMsads ”'1 assess enough power to 
ans.ver to our preseat P"’^Jf^oo2a?y'^cortect.ve to mea s seas, 
oroduce from age to age the necc^ J .deal 

ofvalues and conduct of l.fe by ® W”"'™* " They 

whtch g.ves them the vtsion “f and Ufe here They 

liltlc the value and significance o remodel the insti 

nel us the art of hfe They , They ash us o 
,„,.o„s of the world rn ' f “ amp.ed by the al'utem 
ieal.se the Xm.a , and "“* « J„„„p,e to oU.=rs .a soc.e f 
the world They ask us to set mmgaccWh 

Let the v.s.on of the K* ( jg VedP W- 
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fairly together. I.CI us understand rightly the mind of each 
other by dedication to the cause of social and national peace, 
harmony and happiness 

Let us conclude our study with the prayer 
SAHA NAVAVATO 
SAHA NAU BHUNAKTU 
SAHA VlRYAM KARAVAVAHAI 
TEJASVI HAVADHITAM ASTV 
MA VlDVl^AVAHAl 

— Kathoponisad 

May He protects us both ; 

May He be pleased with us both : 

With ngour may ue work together 
May our study make us glorious 
May there be no tlHnJ! betwixt us both. 
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Rgveda 175n 
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question answer method qualifications of understanding reflection i 
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•of refute in 181, need of the memory 1 , 228 fr, need of the discip 
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•discrimination, 225 
S\Sd}i)'3)a 199 
Svaidayama Saunaka 201 
Svetaketu 149, 163, 179, 184, !85. 206. 210, 225 
^utai\atara 150, 152n , 161, 166, 166d , IgS 
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T 
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Taittlriya 41,42,64, 65, 168, 175n 181, 181n , 183, 187, 
iI88, 191, 192, 225, 228 
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Teaching Importance of me'hod of rcpitmon in 225, 
snteasive, 228 
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humility, lOlfT, his mental alertness, 225, importance of, SSff, 
an the Upanuad, ch VI, 109 128, Moral obligations of, 10217, 
qualifications of, 95ir, Synonymus of the term, 8717 task of 92, 
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Upamanyu ; 207 

Upanijads : aims of ihc theory of education of the, 37ff; 
aims and postutaies of the theory of education in 37-38, 54; 
bnef confurts of the, 8-32., convocation address in the, 
Contnbutjon of the thought of, to India, iciigion thought 50f., 
Dhanna in, 45; Education by the method of dialogues in 179; 
Education bj the method of illustrations, another sahhasoflhc 
Vedas, 204; efncacy of environment for education in, 222; 
Early and later, 7; emphasis on the need of stregnih, phj steal, 
mental and spiritual, in the, 39f. Grhasthasrama in, 82ff; 
integration and enlargement aim of the educational lheor>' in, 
40; Knov.ledge means not end in, WfT; Liberal, the theor> of 
Education in, SSfT; moderation of the economic needs in. the, 
31; meaning of the term. Upanisad. 50ff; Prominent teachers 
during the period of, 109{r. ch. VI. 109ff, Stress not merelj on 
the deselopment of intcHeatial posters 220fr; secular interest 
not excluded 224; Stress on ultimate salue m the theory of 
education in, 239, Strees on the iheor>’ of education in, 33; 
Sjttem of Education m (he ch. Ill, 501T; Sjstem of education 
catholic in, 57fr, the masses not isolated for the t>pe of educa- 
tion according to, 237; Truth identihed uith Dharma in, 43, 
44, three debts to be paid off according to, 47, ultimate and 
mofcjo, the aim of the, 2, Value of Lnov.lcdge of in>steries in 
173; view of marriage in, 47/ \alues according to the Philosophy 
and according to ICabir, 5511; Why callsd Vedanta, 3. Welfare 
of society and of Ihc educational theory in, 46 
Urvafi : 153 
Vsasta : 209 

Usasti caVrayans : 150,210,212,239 
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the. In., traditional djvLiDBs 
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Vedania Their prasthanas of, 3 
Venkate?wara, S V hts Indian Culture throush ihe Ages 
15ln,2J7n,235,225n 

Vid^a Kinds of, J54ff 
Vidyaranya hisPaScadasi 218 
Virocana 166,222.225 

W 

Walters, Thomas hts on Yuan Clmong's 

Weber, Albrecht his The History of Indian Literature 

2Q3n 

Winternilz A History of Indian literature 2a 
Y 

Yajfiavalkya 48,81,150 179, 182, 205, 205n , 207 209,211, 
212,239 

Yama 179 

Yakja 151,176, his Nurukla 176n 
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Br3hmanas,‘‘'xn\v lOut If he answers Iheni, no’’^^ 

askhimCYajnavdkyaltwoquKlion^ philosopher, 

among you will he aWe o ^ j arrows coming. 

Thus shcasked those two qoeshons like , he^^^^ 

rJif 

jLrt'l»haTaS‘o™”ote able to sarqunh this freat 

4 V/’^fl ihe son of Dalbha. nc £oi u <-_& ‘ , 

for Wing DvyamusjSna bom of two families (one by 
"bv adoption). He h in, reduced as E;'"S 
;mdi in connection with the Udgilha of the dogs (C.U., 1 Kh 
' enra GlrgSyanior Gangyayani— Hewas a well 
teacher to whom Svetaketu and h'ls father Aruna w ent for high 
Vfdie Study (Kimit/iikf, 1-1). 

Caikilaneya Brahmadatta-Brahmadatta, a great 
of CikitSna is introduced in the topic that 
citablished as no other than the t/tfeitfio itself (B.U., 1-3-25). 

Jana SarVaraksya— He was one of the fne great theologio- 
ans who under the leadership of Uddalaka Amm , 

Msapati, thekingofKckaya for the specialised kr.owlcdg 
the ValsrUnara Self (C U., 5-11-1)* 

JanakaVideha-JanaVa. the emperor of Videha, ^ 

of the most prominent figures in Hindu religious and philos^ 
phical literature and was called a RSjml or royal sage. 

BrUd!ran,aka we find that his court was Mrutally the cenir 

of rrrfie culture and cisHization. Itwa-. in fact, . 

the wise and the learned of tho'c days, for rcccisirg 
imparting instruction in BrofimorWj S . his dl-cussions wi 
Yijf.asalks n. the greatest philo'opher of the day cirply 
that he wia,rhle to meet the sage on equal terns 
hasHen rl’^lo Janala in E.H . S-M . 4.1-1, 2-1. 4-7, 



